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THEOrHRASTUS nepl No/ia>v. 

(i Omnium fere civitatnm non Graeciae solum, sed etum barbariae — a 
Tlieophrasto leges etiam cognovimus." Cic. de fin. bon, et maL v. 11; 
see iv. 5, et de leg. in. 14. 

1. Jura constitui oportet, ut dixit Theophrastus, in his 
quae iirl rb irXeZarov accidunt, non quae he irapaXoyov. Dig* 
I. 3. 3. 

2. To yap aira\ fj 8k, ut ait Theophrastus, irapafialvov- 
oiv ol pojwOereu. Dig. I. 3. 6. 

3. 'OXiycov ol dyadol vbpxDV Biovrai' ov yap ra irpor/jAara 
irpbs toi)? vofiovs, dXXa ol vojjloi irpb? ra irpayfiara riOevrau 
Stub, floril. 37, 21. 

4. Qeo'fioOerai' — ort Be tou? vofiov? ovtoi SidpOouv kclt 
iviavrbv eicaoTov eiprj/cev Aur^/i'i;? re iv t$ Kara Krqo'ufrobin'os 
teal 0. iv y Hojuov. Harp. 153, 3 (Dindorf.). 

5. WpBtfTro^* — iv tovtci), <f>ao\ y Srjfioala iravre? Afivvov 
*A0rjratoi rbv ipKov rbv rjXiaorucov. — 0. 8' iv roh irepX "NofJUDV 
SrjXoi ck KareXiXuro to eOo? rovro. Harp. 57, 5 ; Suid. s. v. 
*Ap8nTTT)s ; Bekk. Anecd. 443, 26. 

6. TLlcayyeXla* — 0. Si iv tc3 reraprfp irepX tiofjwv $r)o\ 
yeveaOai, iav w KaraXurj rbv Sfjfiov fj prjrcop fit] ra apiora avp.- 
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fiovXevr) xpypara \ap,/3dpW fj idp n$ irpoSiSfi ypplov 1 fj path 
fj iretfiv arpandp' fj iav rt$ €19 tov? 7roXe/i/ou9 d<f>ucvtfTM 9 apev 
rov 7T€fi(f)6rjvat irapa rov 8ryiov fj fieroucj}* trap avroh V orpa- 
revrjrcu per avr&v Bwpa Xa/Mfidpcop 4 . Lex. Rhet. Cantab. 667, 
IS. * Ey ipopto Si elaayyeXiai teal Kara r&p tcaraXvoprap top 
irjfiop fj pqropeop firj ret apurra r& hr^Mp Xeyoprop, fj irp&9 
tou9 irokefilov? apev rov 7r€ti<f>0rjvai direXOopreap, fj trpoSoprmp 
<f>povpiov fj arpandp fj pads <w? 6. ip to3 irepl No/now. Poll. 
VIII. 52. 

7. KaTa%€ipoTOp{a'— $ie£fj7s£e Se irepl t*9 tarraxeiporopla? 
teal 0. ip 8' No/ao>i\ Harp. 172, 5 ; SuicL 8. v. tcarajfeipo- 
ropia. 

8. UpOOTlfJLOV €tC€lTO TOJ /*>} /A€Ta\a/36pTt t6 7T€fJL7TT0V fiepo^ 

t&p ifrqKfxop, 0J9 6. eV rrkpnrrtp ire pi No/ioW ip Se T0Z9 Brjfioaioi<i 
drywaiv i^rjfiiovmo irpdrop 717309 dn/Miap &are prj igelpcu fiqre 
ypdyfraerOai irapapoficop, fiijre (fxiipetv, firjre {HfyqyelaOai' eireira 
hi 7rpo? 'XP'hpjvra^ ware ^tXta? fyXiaicdpeip (see Scbol. on Dem. 
XXII. 3, and Harp. 102, 10), teal idp ypaifrdfAepo? pfj irrej-eXOy 
6/jloiv? *jp. irep\ he rfj$ elaayyeXiaf idp firj ficraXafty rb irifiwrop 
pepo? t&p yfrrjtfxav, oi Sitcaaral njiwri. Lex. Rhet. Cant 677, 8 
(Meier). 

Kairoi ye 6 B. toi? flip oXXa9 ypa<f)d$ ypayfra/itvov? %iX&»9 
r cxf>\i<Ttcdp€tv t el rod rripmrov r&p yfrrjcfxov fir) fieraXdfioiep, teal 
irpoaarifiovcdai, T01/9 Sc elaayyiXXopraQ firj aTi/iovaOai fiep 9 
6<f>\€h> $k tA? X1X&9. P°U* viil 5 ^. 

9. Et iaXaxrap jjroi irdpre^ oi fidprvpes ifrevSo/iaprvpi&p 
fj vTrepTj/Afoeis, itcpipero aveoBev 17 Sitcy. ovte errl irdvrwp Si t&p 
dywptap iylypoPTO dvd&iteoi oi tepicei^, aXX' (89 <f>rjai ©. ip f 
No/iw, irrl fioprfi fewa? teaX -^revBofiaprvpidou teal teXrjpcov. Schol. 
on Plat. Legg. xi. 937 d. 

10. 2.ica<l>i]<l>6pot'— ArjfxrjTpK^; yovp ip y Nop,o0€ala$ ffrrjaip 



1 Xwptor MS. t ^poipww Meier (in his 
edition of the Lex., Halle 1844), see 
Lye. zxxi. 26. 

9 d^trrcfret MS., d^co^rac &rtv roO 
vtn<pOrjvai rapA rov d^fxov Meier, ep. 
Poll, whence the addition is taken. 

1 rtKolri MS. and Nauck (Lex Vindob. 
p. 838), oUolr) Dubree, ^ur$<xf>op^ Meier, 



Jr«ff# Sohneidewin (Hyp. orat. dnae 
p. 42), Dareste, ptrourj Lngebfl, whom 
I follow ; see Isocr. xvi. 12, xix. 28 ; 
Lye. xxxi. 9 ; Lycnrg. 1. 21. 145. 

4 if 92pa \afiipdrv MS. Meier adds 
M pkdPi roO i^fiov from Dem. xxi. 
118 ; bnt the law in which these words 
occur is spurious. 
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8t& TrpoceraTTev 6 vofio? tok jieroucoi? iv to?? vo/vrrais avrois 
fM€v <riccuf>a<; <f>ip€iv, ro9 Be dvyarepas avr&v vBpela teal ateidBia. 
BteiteKTcu irepl tovtuv teal B. iv t No/iw. Harp. 275, 6. 

11. El fievroi teal iv /3i/3\i<p nvl roSvofui rrjv diraprlap 
cvpelv iOiXoi? — evpycrei? — teal irapd B. iv t£ Be/carp N6/mw« 
Poll. X. 19. 

12. ^vorofiwrepov atcdifcw — B. yap iv t$S irepl No/mhf 
elprjaOai diro tov tow fieroucois ' Adijinjaiv iv rcu? Srjfiorek&ai 
TTo/xTrat? atcd<f>as <f>€poinra^ irofitreveiv' teal furore he iftovkovro 
fjLeroutov BqX&acu t) a/cdxfrrjv ekeyov fj atcaxfyrjfopov. Bid Si ri 
dirapptfalaoTov elvat averrofiwrepov iroajaeiv diretXeiv atedfyrfi. 
Phot lex. 558, 9; Suid. 8. v. 

13. 'On Be teal twv aXKuv wv hrparrov ol (l£toucoi a<f>eaut 
etyov ol laoreXev} B. etprjtcev iv id r&v tio/i&v. outo<? Be qfaerut 
cu? iviaxpv teal irokeaw 2Xa*<? i^f)<f>i^ovro rrjv laorekeiav *A0if- 
valoi, to<rrrep 'OXwdiois re teal &r)/3aioi<;. Harp. 163, 5; Phot. 
115, 11. 

14. "Ota ol dXovre? eir Vcowt'g) <j>6v<p iffovalav tlypv eh 
BioitcTftriv t&v ISicov AfffjuxrOivri^ iv to} tear * Apurrotcpdrov? 
(§§ 44, 45) inroarjfiatvei teal B. iv t£ ly rwv No/tow StjXou 
Harp. 228, 1 ; Phot. 354, 26. 

15. *E<f>opla' r) eVl rwv opwv ytvofievrj irpoayopewris, <t? 
Arjfiocdein}^ BtZcurtcei iv to} tear 'Apiorotcpdrov? (§ 38) teal 0. 
iv 47 N6fu»v. Harp. 143, 7. 

16. <Pappate&vra' — Son Be tftapfuuccov 6 xrrrb o^apiudscmv 
ftefiKafAfiivos, cu? teal B. iv te No jaw viroo^aalveu Harp. 299, 
4; Phot. 640, 5; Etym. M. 788, 7; Suid. s. v. <f>dpfiax<y; gl. 2. 

17. 'Ei/ 4>p6arTO? — dvofidadai S' 2bi*e to* Sitcaonjpiov dwo 
rti/o? 4>/>6aTTOi; ^poK>9, *a#a ^170*1 B. eV if' r&v No/mw. Harp* 
115, 19; Etym. M. 344, 25; Suid. s.v. 'Efufrpedroi. 

18. r Tiro<j>6viar rd irrl <f>6v<p BiSopeva ypfifiara to J? olr 
tceioi? tov (fnvevOevTw;, Xva p,rj eve^tcoaiv — B. Noficov i$"\ Harp. 
297, 9; Phot. 632, 17, Suid. & v. 

19. &rjcrl B. iv t$ irepl No/taw "Tftpeco? teal 'AvaiBeias 
irapd ToiV 'A0r)valot<; elvat /3q>/m>v<;. Zenob. proverb. 4, 36. 

20. OiJatav Bitcrf — BieiXetcrai Be irepl t§9 Biter)? teal B. iv iff 
irepl No/uw. Harp. 229, 15. 

21. Ot fiat ovv xnrb /eypvtco? teeXevovci waikelv teal irpotcvjpvr- 

1—2 
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tup ifc irXetovcov fj^epwv. ot Be trap dpyrj rivt, KaOdirep teal 
UiTratcb; irapa fiaaiXevai teal irpvrdpei. eviot, Be irpoypdfyew 
irapa tjj dpXQ 1*9° Vf l€ P^ v M 1 ) eXarrov fj etyKOPra, KaOdirep 
^AOijiffcit Kal top irpiafievop €kcito<ttt}v Tidevai rfc ti/a?}?, 07iw 
hiafi<f>ia^r}Tf}<ral re i%rj Kal Biap,apTvpaa0ai tS> f3ovXo/j,ip<p, Kal 
6 Bitcaiay; lcovr)p,ivo<i <f>apepb$ y rep TeXei. irapa Be rial irpOKrj- 
pvrreiv KeXevovci irpb rod KaTaKVpwOfjpai irepff* rjfiepas avpe^w, 
el Tt? iviararai fj apTiiroieiTai tov /erqfiaTOS fj Ttj? ol/cia? <&aav- 
to>9 Be Kal iirl r&p viro0eaea>p t &airep Kal ip toU Kv^cktjpcop. 
oi 8k SovpcaKol 1 rd pep roiavra irdirra d<f>mipov<nv, ovS* ep dyopa 
irpooTarTOVo'ip, uxnrep ToXXa, BiBopai Be KeXevovai koiptj t£p 
yenopcop t&v iyyvrdra) rpurl popnafid rt fipayy fivfjpi}^ evetca 
Kal paprvpias. dvayKalop BtjXopoti, to?? p.kp rds dpya? iirevOv- 
vou9 iroielp, Tot? 8c rot? yefropas, idp /Mrj Xdfiaxrtv fj BU irapd 
tov avrov Xdfi&aip fj e\opT€^ A* 1 ) 'Xeywat, toj i(opr}p,ev(p % . ov ^>i) 
8 dypoeip, ore at irpoypaxfyal Kal ai irpotcrjpvjjeis, Kal oXcos oaa 
irpo? rd$ dp,<f>i<r/3riTi]<T€C<; iarl irdpr fj rd irXeuria BC eXXerftp 
krepov pvpLOv TiOeraC Trap oh yap dvaypa<f>i) twp KTVpArcop 
icrrl Kal tup avjifioXaiojp, 4% €K€ip<dp 4otI fiadelv el eXevOepa 
Kal dveirajxiy Kal rd avrov irufXel Si/cauos* ev0i$ yap Kal ftrrey- 
ypd<p€t, fj dpj(fj top ioDprjfiipop. itrei Be teal irpoGTacia* Tipes 
topovprai Kal ircoiXovaip, diraXXoTpcovv iBeXopre^ op0w<; fyei 
Kal irpbs Tavra vo/jLodereZv, Zirep Kal iroiovaip, dfia TaZrd re 
ftovXoftepoi KwXveiP Kal t>)p (£pi)p ifi<f>apfj 4 iroielp, axnrep ep to!? 
Alvicop. KeXevovai yap, idp /xii/ t*9 oIkLov Trpiryrai, dvew hrl 
tov 'AiroXXtopo? tov eiriKio/AaioV idp Be xtoptop, eirl tt}$ tea fir)? 
y avrov oucel, Kal oppveip ivavriop tt}<; dp%f}$ iyypa<j>ovarj$ Kal 
KtapLijT&p rpb&p, fj firjp topeUrOai $t/ta/o>?, fiTjBev avytcatcovpyoipra, 
pfjre Teypri /ijjre fiVX ap V p^Beina* top aiiov Be Tpoirop koX top 
TTcoXovpra iraiXelp aBoXw top Be fArj olicovvra ip darei Oveip top 
opKop itrl tov At09 tov dyopalov, tt)p Be 6va Lav twp eXaTropwp 
elpat duXfjfUHTiv, dpev Be* tovtwp fit) iyypdfeiv ttjp dpyf)p % ahXd* 
Kal ip raZ opK<p 7rpoaopKi£eip avrrjp, idp firj ifipv(oai 9 pLV)Bk eyypd- 

1 QovpidKoL MS. upioi Hojne op. * x/wrra <r/at MS. Tp6<fxi<Ti*? Mehiebe. 

Acad. II. 152 and M. Dareste. rpoaraaiq. ( = dicis causa) Madvig. 

* rub» Cfvafj^puw MS. tu» tutPTjfjJvwv 4 rty ifuf>ay§ r. MS. Meineke inserts 

He\Tie and Meineke. nf {wry/iimp Mad- &Tdrrjv t Dareste «rr^<riv, Madvig wnfy. 
vig advers. critica i. p. 721. B dfia MS. dXXd Madvig. 
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ijr€ip ttjv e&pffv. ovtoi flip Sfj irpbs d/A<f>OT€pa, fiaXXov Si irpbq 
iravra fiovXovrcu ire^vXd^da^ teaOdirep iaa><; teal Set icvpla 
Si 1} dpfj teal 1; irpdcns €19 rrjp ktt}<tw 9 irav 1} T«/ii) SoOfj teal rax 
raw vopMv ttohjo-qhtiv, olov dvaypaxf>ijp rj $pteop rj toZ$ yetroai 
rb yiyvopevov' eU Si rrjv irapaSoaw, teal 6*9 avrb to trooXeip, 
vrav dppafj&va Xd/3rf ff^eSbp yap ovtcv; oi ttoWoI vofioOerovaiP* 
dXKa tovtq TrpoaSiopHrreov, idp firj irapd /xcdvovros, fiqb* ef 
°Py*fc f^rfSk <f>i\oP€ttcia<; firjSi irapapo/JLOvpros, d\Xa <f>povovvTO? 9 
teal to okop SucaioK enrep tedtcel irpoaderiov, Stop ctyopity trap 
wv Set wpciaOau eouce yap etc teaipov to\ TOtavra teal ttclOovs 
flyveaOcu' Set 8* At irpoaipiaew ovrto yap earat Tb SUaiov. 
TOTTowrt Si Tii/e9 teal top appafi&va woaop Set SiSovai trpos t6 
7t\t}0o$ T79 Tififj? fxepi^ovrek' utottov yap idp Sa/crvXiop S$ t&p 
Sitca TaXdpTcov. idv Si 7ui/3(bp dppafi&pa p.r) SefflTai tt)p tijmtjp, 
rj Sov? (irj tcaTafJdXj) ip t$> wpiafieptp XP° V( P* ^ € * 7*V ^P^ ^* 
teaOdirep ip rot? Qovpu»p T top ph> dppafiwva irapa^pTjpa^ ttjp Si 
Tipyp avOrjfjL€pov t 01 Si teal wXeiovs r)iiepa$ tiOcptoi T99 t*/aj/9, 
oi b" dtrXw o<ra$ dp o/MoXoy^awat' to S' hnrlfuop itcarepq), 
irorepop to) puep areprjai? tov dppaftwpo? ; ovre* yap o")^eSbv 
ol t aXXoi teekevoiKTi teal oi Qovpiatcol' t& Si /jltj Se^ofievfp, 
etcTicns c<rov dp aTTohurrai ; teal yap tovto ip T049 Souplow, 
r) dviaos tyifitar iroWaTrXaerla yap r) tijitj tov dppafi&po^' j-ri 
Si teal fiXdirroiT dp 6 diroSofiepo^ defrels aearepow, ejrctSi] T19 
*4> y ypipap fiiav bpiaeieV ovreo yap fidXicrra ipSe^erat' trap 
ivloe% SeSitedcdai 1 teeXevova t£ fk)j Seyppiipfp ttjp Tipqp. irdrepov 
Si 6a>9 av KOfjLicrtfTai /cvptop elpeu tqv KTqjiaTO?; olra yap ol 
iroXXol pofioOerovaiP' rj Sxnrep XapcSi/Sa? teal UXdrcov; ovroi 
yap irapaxprjpA teeXevovai SeSopai teal \ap,/3 aveiv, idv Si ti$ 
TrierrewTrjy firj elvai Sitcrjp, avrbv yap air lop elvai 7^9 dSiteia?. 
Stob. floril. 44, 22 (Meineke). 

22. Kara Trjp dyopdp dyfrevSelv. — ©. yovp ip T0J9 Trepl 
Nbficop (frrjal Svotu tovtcov ezrifjueXeZcrOai Selp rot9 dyopavo/MOvs, 
t~s T€ ip Ty dyopa evKoafxla^ teal tov atyevSelp firj jjlcvov tov? 
TrnrpdcteopTas, d\\d tcai tov? dvovfiivovs. Harp. 170, 19; Phot. 
143, 14; Suid. s. v. 

23. 'A7TojSaTJ79 zeal airof3au>€iP teal dirofiaTi/eol Tpoyoi' — 

1 Thus M. Dareste altera the punctuation. 
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rci 8' iv auT<p (t$ cvywvlafiaTi) ycvcfieva SijXoi ©. ip t$ k tA 
H6fio*p. yp&vrai Si, (foal, rovrq* fiopoi rwv 'EXkyvav 'Adqi'oiot 
teal BowtoL Harp. 45, 8. 

24. Uapa<TKT)vuL' — eoiKe irapaa/crjvta rcaXelaOcu, w fcal ®. 
iv k NSficDP inrcxrrjfiaivei, birapd rffp a/crjprjp diroSeSeiyfAepo^ 
T07T09 rak ek rbp dy&pa wapaa/cevcus. Harp. 239, S. 

25. ArjXol Si 6 S. ip rols irepl No/moi/. \eyet yap 8t« 
tccokvovaip oi Tvpioov vo/iot, jjepitcov? Ip/covs oppveip, ip oU fieri 
Tiptop aXXwv $cal top tcaXoifiepop op/cop Kopfiav /carapiOpeL 
Joseph, c. Apion. I. 22. 

26. *E7rl tovtov (i. e. f T7rep/9oXoi/) Si /ca\ rh €0os rov wrrpo- 
kut/jlov tcaTeXvdf), cu? O. ip t$ irepi Nojjlcw Xeyek Schol. Lucian. 
Tim. p. 46 Jacobitz. 

27. ©. larofnjfce /cat rrjs dpyias pofiop ov 2o\cdi/ Khficc, 
aXKa TAeururrpaTo*;, $ tt)p re x^P av ivepyeoripap ica\ it/p 
irokiv qpefJMtorepap iiroirfaep. Plut. Sol. 31. 

28. No/ao? real ovtos MeaaaXiwrcKOs, ywaucaq /xrj 6fju\eip 
owepy aXK! vSpoiroreip iraa-ap ywacxwv rfKiKiap* \£ye* Si Oi 
Kal irapa tAikrjaum top p6/jlop tovtov layyeip^ teal irelOetrOcu 
avrcp to? MiXrjaicw yvvauccv;. Aelian Y. H. IL 38. 

29. T6 yovp dvOptoirodvTeiv <f>rjaip 6 0. ip t$ irepl Tvparjp&p 
iravaaaOai avrois TiXwpos irpoordl;apTo$. Schol. on Pind. Pyth. 
II. 3 (Boeckh il 314). 

30. Kvp{3ei<:' — upryrai Si thrb\ rwp K€Kopv<f>(oa0ai ei? ttyw, 
tj tcaToaieeipwo'Ocu, cos y AiroWoScopo^. 8. Si diro t&p Kprjrucoop 
KOpvftamcov. twv yap KopvfiapTiicwp iep&p olop dvTiypa<f>a avrovs 
ehau Phot. 189, 24. 

The literature concerning these fragments is very limited. 
The editions, which profess to contain all that is left of 
Theophrastus* works, give only a small number of the frag- 
ments discussed in this paper. The work irepl No/xaii/ has 
been dealt with by Prof. H. Usener and M. Dareste. The 
essay of the latter (printed in Revue de Legislation ancienne 
et moderne, franchise et ^trangfere, N°. de Mai-Juin, 1870), 
did not reach me until this paper had been partly written ; 
it gives nvith comments the text of all the fragments with one 
exception, but as my plan differs from his I venture to offer 
the reader a further contribution on the same subject, and 
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some matters arising incidentally. In my commentary I shall 
not traverse so much of the ground, as is sufficiently treated 
by the writers of the various articles in Smith's Dictionary 
of Antiquities, but I shall call attention to books and peri- 
odicals of a later date than that Dictionary, and give extracts 
from certain pamphlets which are not likely to have found 
their way to England. Prof. Usener in his Analecta Theo- 
phrastea (Teubner, 1858), re-edites Laert. Diog. v. 42 — 50, 
where there is a catalogue of all the works of Theophrastus, 
and he has collected on p. 6, 25 passages from different authors 
where vrepl Noftwi/ is quoted, but has not given the text of 
them. To these references may be added Etym. M. 314, 45. 
In the Rheinisches Museum (1861, p. 470 foil.), he explains the 
meaning of the words vcpjov Kara aroi^eiov /cS 7 , as this work 
is entitled by Laertius. In his opinion the twenty-four books of 
the vopoi were designated respectively by the twenty-four 
letters of the alphabet (e.g. the sixth book being numbered 
f, and the tenth *'), a way of numbering divisions of a work 
which was quite common with the Peripatetic school, as we 
are informed by the commentators on Aristotle ; and he re- 
jects another interpretation, viz. that the contents were 
arranged in alphabetical order 1 . He says in effect that this 
latter supposition is improbable in itself, although it might 
seem to be supported by the following casual circumstance. 
There is a large fragment in Stob. floril. 44, 22 which is taken 
i/c rw %€o<f>paarov irepl avfiffoXafav according to the best 
MSS. of Vienna \ That this subject was treated in the 18th 
book of the Laws is made probable by the quotation of Harp. 
229, 15. Now 2 is the 18th letter of the alphabet. But just 
from this considerable fragment irepl ovfi&oXaioop we may see 
how Theophrastus arranged his enormous material. His work 
was intended to be a worthy pendant to Aristotle's TroXireicu: 
nay, he tried to surpass this model, at least in so far as he did 
not content himself with collecting and presenting one after 

» This if the opinion of Fr. Schoell, Phalaris, p. 265) was the first to attri- 

Gcsehiflhte der Urieoh. Litteratur u. bate this fragment to Theophrastus 

p. 194. wtpi V6§um. 

9 Bentley (diss, upon the Epistles of 
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the other the laws of the different Hellenic states under the 
heading of that state, but in the more important branches of law 
he compared the different ordinances made by those states under 
the heading of the subject-matter 1 . Under the heading irepl 
<Tvnfiokaiwv Theophrastus has treated of a number of subordi- 
nate and kindred subjects, which, if the alphalxjtical arrange- 
ment had been adopted, would have been discussed under 
separate headings of their own. Besides, our general notions 
of the development of literature ought to make us suspicious 
of an hypothesis which would make an encyclopaedist of 
Theophrastus. Our suspicion is quite justified by the exact 
quotations from this work, mostly to be found in Harjwcration : 
hence we are enabled several times to show a direct connection 
of books following each other. In the first three books the 
legislative power must have been spoken of, or perhaps they 
formed together a general introduction; the 3rd book men- 
tions the duty of the thesmothetae of reviewing the whole body 
of the laws every year, and M. Darcstc places next to this 
fragment that dealing with Ardcttos (fr. 5). Books iv. — VII. 
relate to criminal procedure (fr. C — 9). Books x. and xi. re- 
late to citizenship; XIII. — XVI. (no quotation from the 14th 
book is given) to homicide; xvm. to Blxai; XX. to public 
games and races. — We find sometimes quoted BetoSpao-ro? iv tu> 
7T€pl No/lm»i>, or iv roU irepl NojMov; but as Frof. Usener re- 
marks, there is no reason at all to think that those quotations 
were taken from 0. irepl No/now a which Laertius mentions 
v. 47. This single book is likely to have been the first or 
introductory book of the large work, and from this book he 
thinks were taken Dig. I. 3 and C, and Stob. floril. 37, 21. To 
prove this opinion he quotes Suid. s. v. avaro^Tepov <r/cd<j)T)r 
8. iv t$ jrepl Nc/iaw, and Harp. 275, 6 H. iv i No/-uwi/. I 
give instances even more striking ; wlmt Theophrastus has said 
about the accuser in the case of his not receiving as many as 

1 C. Fr. Neumann (Aristot. Reruni- trum levitcr ea tanjit, quae ab Aristo- 

pnbL reliqn. p. 24) quotes from Hoe- tele dicta ante cognovit, alias vero ilili- 

thins Comment, in Aristot. de Inter- gentim* res uon ub Aristotcle tractntns 

prct. p. 292: 'in omnibus, in quihiid exequitur.' See Cic. de tin. bou. et 

Theophrastus disj'iitut, po»t Uia^i.^ uiul. i. (i. 
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a fifth of the votes of the dicasts has been referred to in four 
places, but PolL TUL 53 names Theophrastus only, SchoL on 
Dem. XXII. 3 has B. iv t$ irepi No/now, Harp. 102, 10 0. iv 
rot* rrepi Nofuop, only Lex. Rhet Cant 677, 8 iv irepirnp irepl 
Nofuov. Or PolL VIII. 52 0. iv t$ irepl Hopwv, and Lex. Rhet. 
Cant 667, 13 iv t$ Terapry irepl No/ow; I think sometimes 
the numeral has dropped out. 

fir, 1 — 3. M. Dareste quotes Plut Sull. 26, where Sulla 
is said to have seized a library which contained most of the 
works of Theophrastus and Aristotle, and that when the whole 
was afterwards conveyed to Rome the greater part of the 
collection passed through the hands of Tyrannion the gram- 
marian, and was published by Andronicus the Rhodian. Cp. 
Sir A* Grant, The Ethics of Aristotle, p. 6. — K. Fr. Hermann 
(AbhandL d. E. Gesellschaft d. Wissensch. Gottingen, 1849, 
p. 42) says, speaking of the Greek laws, that they are by no 
means drawn up in an orderly system, which, founded on the 
highest principles, professes to provide for every emergency, 
but they merely supply practical wants ; he refers to Aesch. I, 
13. See Lys. xxxi. 27, and Lye. I. 8. 

fr. 4. Aesch. III. 38 : fiyff iftei? irorr eU rocavrqv dra^iav 
twv vifuop Trpo/3air)T€ t ovt ^pAXrjrat we pi twv toioutcdv t£ 
vopoderg t$ ttjv hrjfWKpariav /caraaT^aavTi, dXka Suipprj&Tjv 
TTpooTeraxrcu toIs 0€<Tfto0eTcu<; /caff Hkootov ivuivrov htopdovv 
iv t$> &T)p>q> Ten)? vojiovs, etc. Who is meant by 6 vofioOerris 
6 ttjv St)fjLOKpariav KaraaTrjaa^ ? H. Schelling (de Solon, legg. 
p. 53) thinks Solon was the lawgiver, and Grote (Hist, of 
Greece, Vol 8, Edition II. p. 324 n.) connects this passage with 
two others taken from Dem. xx. 89 foil, and xxiv. 18 foil, to 
show that Aeschines and Demosthenes were wrong in ascribing 
to Solon the formalities enjoined for repealing an existing law 
and enacting a new one, because they make Solon ordain that 
* the proposer had to post up his project of law before the 
Eponymi : now the Eponymi were (the statues of) the heroes 
from whom the ten Kleisthenean tribes drew their names, and 
the law making mention of these statues proclaims itself as 
of a date subsequent to Kleisthencs.' A. Westennann (Zeit- 
schrift f. Alterthumsw. 1844, p. 772), on the other hand, is of 
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opinion that what is called 6 iroXato? vo/jlo? (Deux. XX. 89) 
originated with Solon, and that the duty of annually revising 
the whole code of laws was imposed on the thesmothetae at a 
later period See Dem. xx. 91 and 92. K. Fr. Hermann 
(Staatsalterth. 131, 16) approves of this opinion. 

fr. 5. Harpocration says that all the Athenians swore the 
Heliastic oath at a place called Ardettus, but in after time at 
some other spot of which we are not informed ; I need scarcely 
remark that the dicasts only had to swear this oath (Etym. M. 
147, 10). Regarding this oath Grote (lL p. 324) remarks : 
4 Demosthenes and Aeschines employ the name of Solon in a 
very loose manner, and treat him as the author of institutions 
belonging evidently to a later age : for example, the striking 
and characteristic oath of the Heliastic jurors, which Demos- 
thenes ascribes to Solon, proclaims itself in many ways as 
belonging to the age of Kleisthenes, especially by the mention 
of the senate of five hundred, and not of four hundred.' The 
date, therefore, and not the genuineness of the oath is called 
into question; see also III. 121, n. 1. I shall give the gist of 
three small pamphlets by A. Westermann (de jurisjurandi 
judicum Atheniensium formula quae exstat in Demosthcnis 
oratione in Timocr., 1859), in which the latter is fully dis- 
cussed. The conclusion there arrived at is ; ' ea formula non 
solum contineri nonnulla quae ab ipsa re aliena esse videantur, 
verum etiam non contineri omnia in quae judices Athenienses 
jurasse aliunde compertum liabeamus, praetereaque ipsam 
etiam orationem non esse talem quae recte ubique procedere 
ac foro Attico prorsus convenire dici queat.' The first sentence 
as far as jrvnaKoaLmv is genuine, because the same words occur 
repeatedly in the orators, cp. Dem. xix. 179, to refer to one 
out of many passages, and from Aesch. hi. 6 we see that the 
oath began in that way. Yet this introductory sentence is not 
complete. See Dem. XX. 118: — in vuv ofuofioKores tcara tov? 
vofiois Sucaceiv fy/ccre — teal we pi &v av voyuoi fir/ wai y yvobfiy 
rj? BixaioraTtf tcplvetp, and other passages. From this difference 
in the introductory sentence of the oath the conclusion has 
been drawn that there were two somewhat different oaths to 
be taken by the dicasts, the one which we arc discussing at 
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the beginning of their year of office, and the other alluded to 
by Dem. xx. 118 before every exercise of their functions. 
Westermann rejects this opinion as not based on any good 
authority; for the words of Pollux do not justify such a con- 
clusion: he found in the books which were the sources of his 
information the mention of an oath to be taken at Ardettus 
by those who were appointed judges for the year, but mistaking 
Ardettus for a court of justice, and remembering that the 
plaintiff and defendant had to take an oath likewise, he mixes 
up all these things in the following manner: cfioacamDv Be teal 
Sucafypawv rb irav i/cdKeiro ajjufnop/cia (vin. 122). Yet a/tt- 
^iopicia has quite a different meaning: it means the oath 
taken by the plaintiff and defendant at the preliminary inves- 
tigation of the case, and therefore before the case was brought 
before a court of justice. Besides other reasons, the words of 
Isocr. XV. 21, and xvill. 34 show clearly that the dicasts took 
one oath only, and that at the beginning of their year of office. 
Then follows to L 10 \ ovr aWov ovBeva idea), an enumeration 
of certain specified cases, which is superfluous after the solemn 
engagement contained in the first sentence, and cannot by 
any means have had its place in a Heliastic oath, as the courts 
of justice had nothing to do with most of them. The next lines 
(11 — 18) are objected to especially on account of their style: 
'tarn misere composita.sunt, ut vix discipulo semidocto, nedum 
legislatori Attico imputari queant;' besides, the magistrates 
were under the control of the dicasts in many more points 
which the compiler passes by in silence, e.g. at the expiration 
of their term of office, etc. This objection, however, must not 
be understood, as though Westermann expected that all these 
cases were specified in the oath ; he finds in their absence 
merely a proof that the oath as it is inserted is carelessly com- 
piled. The compiler strung together every bit of information 
he could get, without showing any skill in putting each in its 
proper place. He is right in saying that a dicast should be 
not less than thirty years of age (1. 19), but he might quite as 
well have spoken of the other conditions of his eligibility, e. g. 

1 The lines I quote are those of Dindorf s edition (Teubner). 
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that he should be in the enjoyment of his full franchise. His 
conditions were in all probability tested before he had been 
selected by lot. The next sentence is copied from a good 
source, exception is taken to Bcayfnj<f>iovfiai only. Lastly, the 
compiler is mistaken in naming Zeus, Poseidon, and Demeter 
as the gods by whom the oath was sworn, see Dem. lii. 9, 
Schol on Aesch. I. 114 eta — Andoc. I. 90 : rl o^oo-ame? Sited- 
(fere : ' tcaX ov fivrfciKcucijcta, ovBi aXXtp irelcrofMii, yfrtf<f>iovficu Si 
Kara rovs iceifievovs vofiovs,' Westermann remarks regarding the 
first part of this passage : ' apparet post renatam 01. xciv. 2 9 
rempublicam Atheniensium verba ista ad judicum jusjurandum 
accessisse. Nihilo minus, quod ea non recepit, recte, opinor, 
fecit auctor formulae. Nam sine dubio per breve tantum 
tempus duravereY 

fr. 6. I shall be very brief on the eltrayyeXia here, as I 
dealt with this form of procedure in a former paper printed in 
this journal (No. 7, p. 72 — 112). Theophrastus' statement is 
corroborated by Hyp. ill. 22. 23, yet neither quotes the law at 
full length, Hyperides citing it only to the passage which applies 
to the case in hand. A passage from an inscription (Bocckh, 
Staatshaushaltung d. Ath. III. p. 540) supplies us with a further 
clause : eli/at Be ical elaayyeXiav clvtwp ek rrjv fiovXrjp, KaOarrep 
iav Tt9 aSirej} irepl ra iv to?? vecoplois; and from the title of a 
lost speech of D inarch us Kara UvOiov wept r&v Kara to iftiro- 
piov elaayyeXia and other passages I think we may conclude 
that a clause of the vofio? eltrayycXTitco? was directed against 
offences committed against the commercial laws. Yet the eis- 
angelia was not confined to the crimes specially mentioned in 
the law ; any crime might be proceeded against under this form 
of procedure, but then the crime must be construed in ite 
general results as one of the crimes enumerated in the law and 
proceeded against under that head; e.g. the adulterer Lyco- 
phron was proceeded against by an elaayyeXia KaraXvaeto^ rov 
hrjfxovy see also the above quotation from Boeckh. That an cis- 

1 Socratei says (Ptat. Apol. Socr. would have been required, if tho word 

85 c) : Kal 6fuafioK€w (6 SiKaar^i) ov x<*/x* had occurred in tbo oath. Besides, 

iiadcu oft &v bo*rj aur<$, d\Xa duc&ffti* Bee Lys. xiv. 22. 40, etc. 
itard rodi *6fu>vi; but /il) xaft«fa0ac 
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angelia was resorted to in many instances, where it ought not 
to have been, we see from Hyp. in. 19, and Lex. Rhet. Cant s. v.: 
ivioi Si t&v prrropwv etdOeaav /caXelv ical ra urj aeydXa dhiKy)- 
futra eiaayyeXJcur ; whence may have arisen the notion that the 
eiaaryyekla was Kara Kaw&v teal dr/pd<fxov c&ucqadrtav. Nor do 
I think that Hyperides, in the part of the law he quotes, gives 
U3 the exact wording of the law ; he particularises idv t*9 tov 
hfjaov rov 'AOrjvaicov Karakuy by adding rj avvirj Trot irrl Kara* 
Xu&ei rod Squov (cp. Din. 1. 94) rj eraipucov o-waydyy (cp. Isocr. XVI. 
6), whilst Pollux and the Lex. Rhet. Cant merely mention Kara 
rmp KaraXuoprwv rov Srjuov and idv n$ KaraXug rov Srjjiov ; the 
latter, on the other hand, specify irpoSocia: iav to? e/9 rov? 
voXeuiovs d<f>ucvP)Tcu avev rov rrea^Oqvcu rrapa rov hrjaov etc. 
Hyperides himself adds to the clause of the law referring to the 
orators in a later passage of the same speech (c. 39) xal Scoped? 
vapa r&v rdvavria irparroirnav to3 hqa<p l . 

fr. 7. Among the cases to which the irpofHoXq was applied 

are generally mentioned complaints against those who worked 

the public mines clandestinely and those who were guilty of 

peculation or embezzlement of the public money ; and as an 

instance of a irpoftoXr} brought against a person charged with 

embezzlement, the case of Aristophon is quoted, Dein. xxi. 218, 

ov8* iorrep *Apurro<f>a>v diroboif? rov? or€<f>dvov<; eXi/cre rrjv 7rpo- 

/foXipr. According to the Scholiast Eubulus brought a irpofUdkri 

against Aristophon for having kept in his hands certain tithes 

out of which some crowns had to be bought, and Aristophon in 

order to stop the prosecution gave up the crowns without delay. 



1 1 might as well mention here a 
carious passage from the Schol. on 
Aeieh. in. 159 (F. Sehnlz, p. 342). 
After the capture of Thebes Alexander 
■ent t letter to the people of Athens 
demanding some of the leading auti- 
ifaedonian orators and generals ; dif- 
ferent opinions have come down to as 
*• to whom he demanded. (Cp. my 
Qwest. Hjperid. p. 30.) Demades was 
appointed by the people to appease 
Alexander ; 6 W rovro tlwCm tvturtw Art 
<fa*CF ni-roin 'Afrfnfffi farop<K$ danLrtf 



dwodaycur. From this saying we may 
learn that the life of an orator was in 
great danger at Athens in case his 
proposals turned oat a failure, the 
Athenians holding their counsellors 
answerable for the result. Thus when 
the news of the failure of the Athenian 
arms in Sicily was conveyed to Athens, 
the people threw the blame on the 
orators who had counselled the expe- 
dition, WffTCp OVK aVT0k \f'TJ<f>l<rdfl€l>0t, 

Thucydidcs adding appropriately (vui. 
1). 
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That is all we know of the case. EL Fr. Hermann (de probole 
p. 15) thinks the case of Chaerephilus (Hyp. fr. 183 — 193) to 
have been a irpoftoXrjp ' quam orationem quum Harp. 8. v. /cara- 
yeiporovia cum Midiana conjungat, quamvis in causa mercatoria 
tamen et ipsam ad irpofioXrjp spectasse credibile est' The 
opinion that a irpofioXtj could be resorted to in case a person 
was charged with clandestine working of the public mines, rests 
on a single passage taken from the Lex. Rhet. Cant 676, 24 ; 
MS. irpo(3oXrf <f>avepov p,kv Tiro?, XapOapopros Be fiijww Kat* 
iciXtos Be tf>r)<nv elvou tjv Kara t&v Brjfioaca peraXXa inropurrop- 
rap chro<f>€pov<ri etc. ; Meier writes : wpo/SoXtj aev <f>avepov rtvoG 
dSitajfiaTo?, <f>a<rc<; Bi Xavdavovros /A?;ia/<r*9* Kai/ccXio? Bi <f>a<riv 
<f>Tjalv ehcu etc. This correction — for <f>a<rt<$ may have easily 
been overlooked before <f>rfctp — is confirmed by passages like 
Bekk. Anecd. 314, 16 : <£o<W iir)wai<$ irpb? rovs apxpvra? /caret 
r&v vTTopvTTovTMv to peraXkov etc. Poll. VIII. 47 eta Hyp. III. 
44 mentions a <f>atri<$ laid by Lysander against the mine of 
Epicrates 'that the cuttings had been worked beyond the 
boundaries/ see Prof. Babington's note to the passage. 

fr. 8. As to the penalty of the prosecutor consequent upon 
a failure to get a fifth part of the votes eV rot? £17/400**019 dywriv 
in general our authorities for the most part agree ; not so as 
regards the prosecutor who had resorted to an elaayyeXla : Lex. 
Rhet. Cant, ol Biteaaral rifimn, Poll, firj artpxAaOai fiev, fyXetv 
Si t<1? x 1 ^" 1 * > an< * Harp. 104, 15 distinguishes two periods : 
%t\uz9 ifcripet" to Be iraXaiov teal ovroi fteityvm i/coXd£ovro. Of 
this heavier punishment, which according to Harpocration await- 
ed the accuser at a time before the penalty was fixed at 1000 
drachmae, no mention is made by the orators ; nay from two 
passages in Hyp. II. (c. 7 and 10) we learn that the accuser in 
an elcayyeXia at one time was subjected to no penalty what- 
ever. The fact is that at the time this speech was delivered the 
accuser was atcivhwos and that afterwards the impunity was dis- 
continued Bui rots paBian elaayyeXXovras Poll 1. c. ; and I think 
that from Dem. xvm. 250, we can draw the conclusion that at 
that time, when he was assailed by prosecutions of the most 
various form and colour, viz. in the period following the disaster 
of Chaeroneia, the impunity had been discontinued. Prof. A. 
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Schaefer (Jahn's Jahrb. 1853, p. 28) supposes that the case of 
Lycophron came on shortly before 01. 107, 4 ; I was inclined to 
pot it 9ome years later (Quaest. Hyp. 74. 75), but I agree now 
with Dr Blass (in a critique of my pamphlet, Philolog. Blatter, 
1870) that with our scanty information the exact date of the 
speech can scarcely be fixed. So much is certain that after the 
peace of Demades the informer was subject to a penalty in the 
event of his not obtaining the fifth part of the votes, and that 
be continued to be so, we may gather from Lye. I. 3 (Leocrates 
wig impeached by Lycurgus in 330) and from the absence of 
any allusions in Hyp. in. (delivered about the same time) 
limilar to those made in his speech written for Lycophron. 
According to Meier and Schoemann (Att Proc. p. 260) he who 
prosecuted an individual by means of an diroypaxf}^ if he failed 
to obtain the votes of one-fifth of the dicasts, would probably 
incur a modified drifiia, i.e. a restriction from bringing such 
actions for the future. That this was certainly the case we 
learn from Hyp. in. 43, 44. 

fr. 9. If the witness in a cause gave false evidence, the 
injured party was at liberty to bring an action against him 
(Sue? TfrevSopapTvpiAv), and after the conviction of the witness 
in action might be maintained against the party who suborned 
him to give false evidence (Bucrj /ca^ore^i/tcw^), to recover com- 
pensation. In some cases only the Athenian law allowed the 
party upon the conviction of the witnesses to obtain a new 
trial, as we are informed : in cases of inheritance, BUrj yfrevSo- 
WnvfHwf, and yp<uf>rj %evia? — but in no other instances. The 
correctness of this statement has been doubted and with good 
reason ; for many similar instances may be conceived, in which 
the recovery of damages cannot be considered an equivalent 
compensation for the injury suffered. The Scholiast says 
that it was necessary to convict more than half the number of 
the witnesses ; but these words are not taken from Thcophras- 
tw ; they refer to Plato : idv rwv rotoirtov xnrkp fffiicv paprv- 
pA KaraSat€UT0w<ri rive? etc. Prof. A. Schaefer (Demosthenes 
und 8. Zeit. IIL B 83. 196) distinguishes two kinds of iUai yfrev- 
&>papTvptwi>, as it were : the injured party rebuts the evidence 
of all the witnesses or at least of most of them, and thus gets 
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the former award annulled ; or he brings an action against one 
or more witnesses and recovers compensation for the injury he 
or they have done. But I do not think that in all cases, even 
upon the conviction of all the witnesses or of most of them, a 
new trial could be obtained ; although, as I said before, I do not 
believe that this remedy was confined to the cases mentioned 
by the Scholiast, yet I think that it was confined to those cases 
in which the recovery of damages from the witnesses cannot be 
considered as compensation for the injury they have done. 
Pro£ A. Schaefer remarks, when we survey the course of the 
speech of Demosthenes against Aphobus, it seems as though 
Demosthenes feared lest the verdict in the previous case given 
in his favour might be reversed, which, Prof. Schaefer says, was 
not possible upon the conviction of one single witness. I look 
at this case in the same light as Mr G. A. Simcox does (the 
Orations of Dem. and Aesch. on the Crown xxx.) : ' if Aphobus 
had gained his verdict' — and I beg leave to add, if he had con- 
victed Philippus also 1 — 'he would not have been legally en- 
titled to a new trial. Perhaps he could have recovered from 
Phanus; certainly the conviction of Phanus would have dis- 
credited the former verdict enough to create a serious prejudice 
against Demosthenes in any future attempts to enforce it.' I 
need scarcely mention that in such an action it was not only to 
be shown that the evidence of a witness was false, but also that 
this false evidence hail procured the verdict. The conviction of 
one witness only may have been sufficient in some cases. Thus 
in Isaeus Or. v., as Dicaeogencs was slain in a sea-fight without 
leaving any children, Proxenus, the father of the defendant who 
was also called Dicaeogenes, produced a will in which his son 
was adopted by the deceased and appointed heir to a third part ; 
the rest went to the four sisters of the deceased. Twelve years 
later Dicaeogenes asserted that he was appointed heir to the 
whole and gained a verdict. One of the nephews of the de- 
ceased began a prosecution against those who had sworn that 
the deceased had appointed Dicaeogenes heir to his whole 

1 Demosthenes bad produced tbrco py\at ravra /xrrd tup AXXwr xxix. 15), 
witnesses: Aesias, Aphobus' brother Phanus, and Philippus; Aphobus pro* 
(3t 9w plr t£apr6i icrt — r6rc 5' ifiaprv- socuted HiuniiB first. 
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estate, and convicted Lycon, whom he first brought to justice, 
of perjury. Frightened by the conviction of Lycon, Dicaeo- 
genes made a compromise with the plaintiff. § 14 we read 
eirciSrf oi fiaprvpe; iakaxrav, although one only had been con- 
victed; this conviction discredited the evidence of the other 
witnesses called for the same purpose. See [Dem.] xlvii. 1 ; 
SuicL s.v. Bi/ctfv* rj t£v fiaprvptov oKovtodv yfrevSopaprvpcwv (cp. 
Uesychius s.v. dvdSiKoi). Isaeus XI. 46 xeXevei 8* 6 vopos iav 
aka> t*5 t&v tyevhofiapTvpmv, irakw cf dp%f}s elvai irepi avrcov 
vat \q£et<:, cp. v. 17; this refers to the \fjl;i<: only. I avail 
myself of this opportunity to call attention to a discussion of the 
ypa<f>rj gevias especially in its relation to the SiayjrqfaaK; by Dr 
A. Philippi in his Beitrage z. einer Gesch. d. Att. Burgerrechts, 
p. 38 foil. He rejects the opinion of Platner (Beitrage, p. 195) 
that the latter has developed itself out of the former, by show- 
ing that they existed one by the side of the other for a period 
of at least 50 years, dating the Sunjrrjfaat? mentioned by Dem. 
I. VII. 60, 62, in 370, and the last instance of a ypa<f>rj gevia? 
being that of Dinarchus against Pytheas. Meier (de bon. dam- 
nat. p. 94, etc.) says a ypaxf>r} fjevla? could be brought against those 
only whose father and mother both were aliens, quoting Harp. 
211, 10 : K par epos yovv iv t<3 8 r&v yfrrjtpKTpaTcov <f>rjalv' iav he 
Ti5 €f ap^olv tjivotv yeyovdk <p par pity, SuAtceiv eivai tco /3ov\o- 
fieva) 'AOrjvaUav. Dr Philippi connects this passage with the 
legislation of the year 404/3, in which Aristophon proposed the 
law : os av p,ff cf a<rri}<; yevyrai viOov elvai (C. Muller, fragm. 
Hist. Gr. iv. p. 358). Nicomenes, to deprive it of its ex post 
facto application, inserted the amendment: prjSiva t&v per 
QvKkeiBrjv apyovra p,erreyeiv rrjs irokeco^, av pt) (tp<f>co tovs yovia? 
aurrois eirihei^rfrai, rovs Se irpo EutXe/Sou ave^eraarovs afalaOat, 
(Scbol. on Aesch. I. 39). Dr Philippi points out that in the 
law of Aristophon the father must have been supposed to be an 
Athenian, that therefore the amendment of Nicomenes could only 
direct that the children of Athenian citizens by foreign mothers, 
torn before the archonship of Euclides, should be admitted to the 
franchise. To this he adds the passage taken from Craterus, 
*bich ordained that, with regard to those whose father and 
mother both were aliens, proceedings might be taken against 

Journal qf Philology, vol. vi. 2 
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them as usual by a ypcuf>rj £ti/ta?. It does therefore not say 
that in general a ypcufrrj gevia? could be resorted to against those 
only, whose father and mother both were aliens; a ypa<f>rj f-evlax 
was confined to that class under these particular circumstances 
only, since by the amendment of Nicomenes those who were born 
before the archonship of Euclides by an alien mother were ex- 
empted from all inquiry. The first instance of a ypa<f>r} fej//a9, 
which is mentioned by Arist. Vesp. 717, belongs to the year 422, 
but the institution must be supposed to be of older date. That of 
those born after the archonship of Euclides only those possessed 
the franchise who had sprung from the marriage of citizens with 
the daughters of citizens we learn from Isaeus vni. 34. Then 
Dr Philippi discusses the 8«r^riJ<£*<ri9 ; it was not a judicial act 
directed against a definite person, but an exercise of corporate 
self-government borrowing the form of an action at law. If the 
Lexiarchic register of a demus was lost, or destroyed, or tam- 
pered with, care was taken in composing the new one that the 
names of none should be recorded but those whose claims were 
approved of by the demus. This might cause the names of 
some to be struck off the list ; if they acquiesced in the sen- 
tence which had been passed, the only punishment which was 
imposed upon them was the degradation to the rank of aliens. 
On the other hand, any citizen might at any time institute a 
ypajnj gepia* against a person who unlawfully usurped the rights 
of citizenship. When a person tried on this charge was ac- 
quitted by any species of bribery, he was liable to be indicted 
afresh by a ypa^fj Sapogevla? ; if condemned he was to be sold 
for a slave. The judgment however was arrested if he brought 
a 81*17 yfrevhopaprvpitov against the witnesses who had procured 
his conviction, and during such proceedings he was kept in safe 
custody to abide the event. The proceedings were the same 
when a person whose name had been expunged from the regis- 
ter appealed from this decision to a court of justice. 

fr. 10. Theophrastus dealt with the metoecs in the 10th 
book; they had to perform certain services to the Athenians at 
the Panathenaea. The men had to perform the cKa<f>rjj>opia\ 
according to Demetrius their unmarried daughters had to cany 
parasols (atctaSvrfopla), and vessels with water (iSpia<fx>pia), 
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whilst we learn from Poll in. 55, that their wives were called 
iSpm^opoi, ana to? fpyov. Aelianus (Var. Hist vi. 1) has 
tribntioa: T»i<j 701* irapSivovt tdiv fieroucayv tuciaSi)- 
fopi'ui rjvayKa^ov rait eai/nuc jcopats, rat Si yuvaiicas rait yvfat^i. 
:iimsen (Heortologie, p. 180 foil.) remarks in regard to 
tbow wrviees tliat they were based upon the attachment of a 
family to the family of an Athenian citizen, and that 
tbe wmcea required and given depended entirely upon the 
■unberi and status of the two families respectively. 

fe 11. Cp. airaprtov irpoypa<f>eiv to put up goods to public 
ePlutCic. 27. 

fr. ISl dreXeiav MS,, laoriXttav Bekker. Meier (de prox- 
"ving of Bekker's conjecture remarks: 'nonnun- 
un aon singularibus peregrinis, sed universis civitatibua id 
um tnuneris esse, sic Recipiendum est, ut civitatium, quae eo 
(at donatne munere, omnibus civibus, qui Atheuas sedem 
fcoicilhimque tmusferre velleut, id esset privilegium, ut non 
» vectigalia penderent quam cives.' Boeckh (Staatsh. 1. p. 
I) retains the reading of the MS., and expresses some doubt 
to whether it signifies a general immunity or an exemption 
m protection-money and liturgies, in case Thebans and Olyn- 
aosihould come as denizens to Athens. M. Dareste follow- 
ing Bekker rpfera to Egger, Etudes historiques sur les traites 
«ei lea Orecs et chez les Romains, a hook which I have not 
Wa able to consult. 

fr. 1+ — 18. I refer the reader to a paper by Dr Philippi, 
niache Volksbeschlusa von 409/8 (Neue Jahrb. f. 
ftul uurl Padag. 1872, 577—607), iu which this important 
Unction is fully discussed in its bearing on the laws referring 
Io homicide inserted in Dera. xxni., and the speech against 
ManrUtus [Dem 1 xliii., and which affords other valuable infor- 
■•tioit Ax far as [Dem.] xliii. 57 is concerned, we learn that 
'■** abject-matter is genuine, although it is put forth in a 
•iffavnt order from that of the inscription. The text of the 
•tter run.* as follows: alSiaaaBat o" iav ftiv iranjp 3 t} a&eXip'bt 
4«wr, iiratva? >j rov KtoXvovra Kparelv. ..other relatives and the 
xlvii. 72) were probably mentioned here.. .e^U- Si 
t "*tw fKjiti? jj. KTt'urj) Si aKtut', ypwtrt Si ot rrtvrtiKQVTa /eat e« 
ifmifra ktcivoi, iae<J0tnv Si o! ^piirtpet id* JdtXooi 
2-2 
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$€*a, rovrov? Si oi irevry/covra Kal eh dpiarlvSrjv alpeladcov. teal 
oi rrpbrepov /creivdvres iv r$Se t$ deafKp ive^icOcjv. irpoenreiv to* 
tcrelpavri iv dyopp ipro? dpe^iorriro? Kal dvesfriwv. avpSidxeiv Si 
Kal dveyfriois teal dpetyi&p iralSa? Kal yapfUpovs teal rrepdepov? teal 
<f>paT€pa$. With regard to the first eight documents inserted in 
the speech against Aristocrates, Fr. Franke (de legum formulis 
quae in Dem. Arist. reperiuntur) has shown that they are com- 
piled from the quotations from the documents read, which the 
speaker recited after the clerk, supplemented occasionally by more 
or less infelicitous conjectures. Dr Philippi endorses this opinion 
on the whole, and defends it against Dr Ulrich Kohler (Hermes 
II., p. 27 foil.), who thinks that where the documents differ 
from the words of the speaker, the inscription agrees with them. 
Dr Philippi reads that part of the inscription in the following 
way: idp Be ri$ top dpSpo<f>6pop Kreiprj rj curio? tj <f>6vov, direyp- 
pL€voi> dyopus i<f>opla<; Kal a0\cov Kal lep&p dp,<f>iKrvopiKwp, axnrep 
rep 'AOrjvaiop tcrelvavra iv rol? avrols ivi^eadai, SiayivwaKeiv Si 
tovs i<f>era? (3rd document, cp. § 38, 39). rov? Si dpSpo<f>cpovs 
i^eu/cu anoKreweiv kcu dirdyetv iv rfj rjfieSairf}, ^vfialveadai Si 
pr) prjS' airoivav (part of the 2nd document, cp. §§ 29 — 35). Kara 
r£p ipSeiKvvprcDP rois dvSpo<f>6povs, idp ti? Karir) Ziroi /aj) egeari, 
SUas <f>6vov prj elpai (5th doeum. cp. § 51, b2) x ...apy(opra x €l P® v 
dSUtov (cp. § 50)... there is not room enough to insert here a 
third law about Succuos <f>ovo<; {the 6th docum.) even with the 
omission of those words of it which are not recited by Demos- 
thenes in §§ 53 — 55; therefore Demosthenes must be sup- 
posed to have had before him a law different from that of 
the inscription'... Kal idv (pepovra rj ayovra ftia d8i/cco<; evdv? 
dfivvofievo? treaty, vrjiroivel reOvdvai (7th docum. cp. § 60)... 
09 dp apywv fj IScgottj? curio? ij rbp Oeapbv avyxyOrjvai ropSe 
r) perairoitay air op, arifio? earco teal ol ira&e? Kal rd ixeivov 
(8th docum. cp. § 62). The 4th document (cp. § 45 foil.) 
is supposed to have been written on another stone pillar. — 

1 The only letters visible on that fications for homicide, which we find 

part of the stone are Oil ; Dr Kohler in Dem. c. Aritst. p. 637, seems rather 

reads ^ ScXofr 60c(\rtr oVor dV Kara- too copious and systematic for the age 

p\difo\ yet these words are not likely of Draco ; it may have been amended 

to have been in a law about homicide, by Solon, or perhaps in an age subee- 

* That Grote says ' the enumera* quent to Solon' (n. p. 338, n.). 
tion of the different admitted justi- 
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As to the situation of the courts of justice for the trial of homi- 
cide, see Pro£ E. Curtius' Erlauternder Text d. 7 Karten z. 
Topographie v. Athen, p. 55. — Dr Philippi is inclined to be- 
lieve the ephetae to be older than Draco, and the Areopagitic 
senate to have been created by Solon (Rhein. Mus. 1873, p. 12). 
fr. 19. Theophrastus speaks of the two stones or stone 
platforms on which at a trial of murder before the Areopagites 
the plaintiff and the defendant respectively stood, that of the 
plaintiff being called 6\i0os avcuheias, and that of the defendant 
6 \i0<x; iv9pea>9, cp. Pausan. I. 28, 5. Theophrastus did not use 
the term Xrtto?, but /9o>/io?, and this gave rise to the mistake of 
Cicero de leg. II. 11, 'nam illud vitiosum Athenis, quod expiato 
Cylonio scelere Epimenide suadente fecerunt Contumeliae fanum 
et Impudentiac' Favorinus explains ^Scy/xo?* ov p,6vov i<f> &v 
€0vov, dXka koX fCTL<j/xa ti dirXw; teal avaavqfia, e<\> ov iari 
firjiai ri /ecu T€0rjpcu — ftcofxolr ftafffiols. Prof. Forchhammer 
(Ind. Schol. Kiel 1843/4), who illustrates this passage in this 
way, adds *X/0O9 dvaiheia? non est impudentiae lapis, sed impla- 
cabilitatis sive negatae veniae. — qui vero accuset, is jam se 
nolle ostendit veniam dare, atque vel earn ob causam debet ex 
ivtuBew lapide perorare.' 

fr. 20. On overlap SUrj see Smith's Dictionary s. vv. efifiareia 
and ivoisciov Si/crj, and Boeckh, Staatsh. I. 496 n. lu I will give 
here the outlines of a small pamphlet by Dr Philippi (Symbolae 
•d doctrinam juris Attici de syngraphis et de ova la* notione) in 
which the meanings of ova La <f>avepd and ova la d(f>avr]<; are 
investigated. Property is called (fxivepos when it cannot be 
secreted or denied (Isaeus xvi. 43) ; out of this another meaning 
arose: <f>avepo\ was said of ready money as opposed to money lent 
on interest, which could not easily be valued (Isocr. xvu. 7) ; and 
as those Athenians who did not wish to pay taxes and perform 
public duties in proportion to their means used to turn their 
property into money for the purpose of secreting it (which was 
called acfxtpl&iv), <f>av€pd rd ovra KaTaarrjvai (Isaeus vil. 39) 
was said of those who returned all their property. The author 
turns up: 'ovaia cfxivepd apud Atticos dicitur primo loco quid- 
quid ita quis possidet, ut se possidere negare nequeat, deinde 
P*cunia quatenus rat Savela-fian opposita est, denique ea bono- 
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rum pars, de qua tributum conferendum est.' Since the intro- 
duction of the general register of property, the census not only 
comprehended lands and booses, but all unemployed or employ- 
ed capital, slaves, raw and manufactured materials, cattle, house- 
hold-furniture, in short all money or money's worth: see Dem. 
xxni. 9 folL The usual division of property into res ixnmobiles 
and res mobiles according to Roman law} can therefore no 
longer be maintained for Athens. 

fr. 21. On the tax of a hundredth upon sales cp. Boeckh, 
Staatsh. IL p. 348. The same writer remarks (i. p. 663) that it 
cannot be proved that at Athens the debts upon landed pro- 
perty were entered in a public book ; we hear of registers of 
debts in Chios Arist. Oecon. II. 2, 12. and at a later period in 
Aphrodisias [C. I. Gr. n. 537 folL}. M. Barest e says the passage 
from Plato alluded to is Leges xi. 915: see also VIIL 849 E: 
cV toi/toi? d\XaTT€<r0ai vopMrpa tc xpfjfiarw teal xpqpara po/jlut- 
paTOS, prj wpoUpepop aWov eripp rrjv dWayrjp' o Be irpoipepot 
WG iriOTevwp, edp re Kopiarp-cu tcai av pij, orepyerw »? ovtceri 
Buc*)<> oi<T7)<; twv ToiovrtDV irepi ovpaXXdgewp. That this law 
was not in force at Athens we may see from Lysias fr. 1: ovy 
ol piv KcnrrjkoL ol eyyis oikovptcs, trap &p irpoBoaei? Xtm/3<uH»v 
ovk aTToBiSoxTiy Bucatyprat avroj ovyKXeuravTCS ra Kamjkeia. 

fr. 22. See Dem. xx. 9, and Plat. Leg. vnn 849 A. 

fr. 23. Dion. Halic. VII. 73 remarks that the Romans had 
preserved two very old races; irepop Be (eiriTyBevpa) 6 tw 
irapepPefJXrjicoTatp ro?9 appjun, Bpopo?. crrav yap rikos al'rwp 
XinrtoP ofiiWai \a/3o»prai 9 dTrorniBwpres euro t&p dppLarwp ol 
irapoxpvpevoi rot? ypioxpis, 0C9 ol wotrjral p.lp irapa/3aras 
tedkovatv, 'AOrjpaloi Be dirotJaTas, to otoBuuop djjuXk&prai Bpopop 
avrol wpbq a \\17\ov9. From this account it might seem as though 
the race of the apobates began after that of the chariots was 
over; yet we know from Bekk. anecd. 426, 30 (part of the 
passage is corrupt) that they jumped from the chariots and 
mounted them again Oeoprtop t&p vmrwp. A similar race, called 
KaXirr), is described by Pausanias V. 9 : fjp Be tj pep Or/Xeia Ztnro?, 
koX air airr&p diroirqB&vTe^ eirl t$ ioyaro) Bpojup avpeOeop ol 
dpafidrai T0Z9 fonrow elXrjppepoi twv gaXiiwi'. Pausan. calls 
them ivafiarai ; Hesych. awofiaipopres' dpafialpopres. See 
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Boeekti. KIcme Scbriften VI. p. 396 ( = Annali dell' instituto 

■-. MI.). 

fr, 24. The exact meaning of irapaaifiivta has not yet been 
•titled; it first occurs Dem. XXI. 17 ra trapaaici]Via. tf/parrtnv 
TpsoijXwi', etc., and the Scholiast interprets it utcirt t^ amji/rjt 
fEffoSoi (cp. Didymus), whilst Theophrastua explains it irapa 
"nttaajviju arroo'eocey^i.ei'o; tottos t«« *is tgi> a-y(avaTrapatrK£vah, 
\planation seems to be the correct one; it suits the 
•ords of Demosthenes and one may easily see how the other 
explanation arose out of them. It is not necessary to suppose 
• 'ii'.'liast differed from Theophrastua on this point; 
he did not so much intend to bring forward an explanation of 
bis o»n. as to explain how the blocking-up could have been 
elected: one may conceivably say tPpaTTetv of rooms which had 
d«m leading to the stage, and TrpoatiXwv is added by way of 
Wplwation. Sec Fr. Wieseler, Griechenlaud iv. p. 222 (Sepa- 
r«aiMgabe aus Ersch and Gruber's Encyclopadie). 

fr. 25. J3"Tp means offering, vow. It is not the formula 
injudicial oath but that, customary in sanctioning a vow, as 
I hare been kindly informed by Prof. T. Theodores. 

fr. 26. Meier find. Lect. Halle 1835/6) is of opinion that 

ftktement of Theophrastua that Fhaeax and not Nicias was 

Uteriral of Alcibiades, when Hyperbolus was ostracised (Plut. 

Kit U), was contained in Trcpl No^wi/. In another work of 

ihraBtus is said to have stated that Theseus was the 

fat who suffered ostracism. Suid. s. v. ap^n 2*upi'a! — Dr Luge- 

Ul (t Supplement band d. Jahrb. f. PhiloL 1861, p. 119—175) 

all the questions connected with ostracism, referring 

Otnsionally to the parliamentary customs of England. Grote 

ft p. 135 n.) says: 'the practical working of the ostracism 

it as a struggle between two contending leaders, ac- 

wji.li chance of banishment to both.' Dr Lugebil, 

•bo professes to differ from Grote, and quotes ill. 132, where 

of the ostracism is explained, arrives at about the same 

to, but maintains that ostracism never was anything 

but what the practical working of it presented it to be. 

holds the opinion that the minimum of 6000 applies to 
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the votes given in all and not to votes given against any one name, 
and maintains that ostracism was introduced after the year 496. 

fr. 27. Some say that Draco enacted this law and that 
Solon retained it; others that Solon borrowed it from the 
Egyptians, and according to Theophrastus it was Pisistrataa 
who first introduced it. Draco is said to have ordained death 
(see Lys. fr. 35; Plut. Sol. 17), or according to PolL vm. 42, 
disfranchisement as the penalty; Solon modified the penalty 
and inflicted a fine of 100 drachmae for the first conviction, and 
disfranchisement only when a person was convicted a third time 
(Lex. Rhet. Cant 665, 22 1 ). From the scarcity of our material 
it is impossible to determine who was the first to give the law: 
it may be a very old one and enacted by Draco ; Solon may 
have modified it in the way mentioned above, and Pisistratus 
may have subjected it to a further modification, as to the 
nature of which we are not informed ; that his legislation 
tended in that direction we may assume from Plut Sol. 31. 

fr. 28 — 30. M. Darestc is of opinion that these fragments 
as well as fr. 27 belong to 7repl Nofiwi/. Fr. 27 might as 
well have been contained in irepl No/&o0€tc3i/ ; as to fr. 30 I am 
more doubtful. The Scholiast on Arist. Av. 1354 has: Kvpficts 

— OTTO TWV KopvftdvTQW. €K€lV(OV jap Cl'pTffXa, &$ <f)7)(Tl 06O7TO/A- 

7to<? iv to) 7r€pl cto-e/Seui? (cp. Tzetz. Chil. xii. 406), where 
Ruhnken (Hist. Critica Orat. Graec. p. 88 ed. Lugd.) writes 
©eo^pao-To?, who, as we know from Laertius, had written a 
book irepl €iVe/8e<a?. As to the etymology of /cvpftei? sec Prof. 
G. Curtius, Principles of Greek Etymology. Grote (n. 322) 
and Prof. E. Curtius (Greek Hist. I. 342) distinguish between 
/cvpfieis and amoves, so that on the former the laws respecting 
sacred rites and sacrifices, on the latter the regulations respect- 
ing matters profane were placed ; this distinction does not rest 
on good authority ; see Dr Philippi (Neue Jahrb. f. Phil. 1872 
p. 583 n.). With fr. 28 cp. Athen. x. p. 429 A. 

I will add a few words regarding the legislation of Solon. 

Prof. Schoemann maintains that the nomothetae were insti- 

1 Odvarop ovx bpUrat (Z6Xw) wtrrtp Meier reads id* rplt dX£ ra, but id* 
iiccipot, dXX* drifdar, id* Tit dX$ rpls, rtt is distinctly written in the MS. ; 
fr ft* oto£, fy/uofrfac dpaxitdf iK*rb*. after d\<£, ncai or something like it. 
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toted by Solon, and defends bis opinion against Grote in his 
'Die Verfassungsgcschichte Athen's nach Grote's History of 
Greece/ 1854, and against Bake (Scholiea hypomn. v. 239) in 
his Opuscula Acad I. pp. 247 — 59. Prof. Ad. Schmidt in an 
essay on Pericles (Epochen und Katastrophen p. 43) considers the 
appointment of such a body as one of the reforms of Pericles. 

From what Grote (11. 342) says about Solon's law, which 
enacted that at the time of internal troubles every citizen 
should choose his side, we may conclude that it was repealed or 
fell into disuse after the revolution of Cleisthenes. That at a 
later time it was no longer in force wc can see from Lys. xxxi. 
27: a*oro> 8' aurbv \eyeiv c5?, et rt fjv dSi/erjfia to p.?) irapa- 
fmadai iv i/ceii'to tw /cat pay, vo/jlos av ciceiro irepl avrov Siap- 
Ntrji', wawep real irepl r&v aKXcov dSi/crjfidTcov. 

Grote ^11. 339) and the writer of the article /ca/cTjyopias Sikt) 
in Smith's Dictionary, seem to have followed Platner (Process 
n. p. 192;, who thinks it probable that the law of Solon for- 
bidding evil-speaking in a temple, or before judges, &c. on 
pain of a forfeit of three drachmae to the person aggrieved, 
and two more to the public treasury, was altered, and the 
heavier fine of 500 dr. substituted in the place of the smaller 
sum. Yet the law mentioned first and that which inflicted 
a fine of 500 dr. had different aims and neither could supersede 
the other : in the one case the sanctity of the place or occasion 
was impugned, in the other the personal honour of the party 
was concerned. Meier and Schoemann (Attischer Process, 481 
foil.) make the following remarks: in the first place it was 
forbidden to use certain contumelious epithets (diropprjTa), 
specified in the law, at any time or in any place ; the defendant 
if convicted had to pay 500 dr. probably to the plaintiff (Isocr. 
XX. 3; Lys. X. 12), and when Midias was fined 1000 dr., this is 
to be explained by supposing that Demosthenes brought two 
actions /ca/crjyoplas 1 . We do not know all the diroppryta \ from 

1 i.e. as Hudtwalcker (Diaeteton, p. tion was brought against Midias and 

150) sappoees, one on his Bister's and another against his brother. Prof, 

his own account, and one on account Schoefer (Dem. und s. Zcit 11. 86 n.) 

0! hu mother. Westermann (Quaest. suggests that the fine was doubled, 

Demotth, iil 19) thinks that one ac- because ladies had been slandered ! 
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Lysias it follows that ap&po$6pos, ptya<rrri<;, irarpaXoia^ iLrjrpar 
Xolas belonged to this class, but it is evident that they were 
not the only ones ; see Dem. lvii. 30, 31 : at (popoi) seeXeuovaiw 
ivoypv ehai ry tcatcrjyopip top rrjv ipyaaiap tt}p ip Tp oj°Pf 
t) twp ttoXitwp fj twp iroXtriBwv iv€i£i£oprd tivi. 

Secondly, the law forbade absolutely evil speaking with 
respect to the dead, and allowed the nearest relations, Le. the 
heirs of the deceased, to bring an action against him who did so 
(Dem. XX. 104 ; XL. 49 ; Plut. Sol. 21) ; what penalty was 
inflicted on the defendant when convicted we do not know 1 . 

In the third place the law forbade to speak evil and use 
bad language to a person either in a temple, or before judges 
or archons, or at any public festival. The offender had to pay 
three dr. to the person aggrieved and two more to the public 
treasury (Plut Sol. 21 ; cp. Plat. Leg. xi. p. 935). 

Lastly, if an individual abused a magistrate, no matter 
where, when, or by what words, he incurred arifita (Dem. xxi. 
32, up flip toipvp ihicorijv oirra rtva aurwv i/Splay ti? fj tcaic&$ 
ciTf), ypa^rjp v/3p€G><; teal Bi/erfv iuucrflopia<; l&lap tfrnfjenu, iav 
81 OeafiodeTrjv, aTipos eoTai xaddira^), unless the magistrate 
was pleased to inflict a fine only. When we read, Lys. rx. 7, 
toO voftov aTrarfopevovTOS, cap n<; ap^rjp ip aweBpup \oi&opr} 9 and 
§ 9, tqv pofiov BiappqStjp aryopeuoPTo? rod? ip t$ avp&pUp Xot- 
SopovPTa? tyipuovp, the speaker by an advocate's trick con- 
founds the 3rd and 4th clauses. K. Fr. Hermann (Symbolae 
ad doctrinam juris Attici de injuriarum actionibus) puts a dif- 
ferent construction on these passages ; in his opinion if a person 
used one of the cnropprjra to a private person, he was fined 500 dr. ; 
but if he did so to a magistrate, he became art/ito? — on the 
other hand if he used foul language in general (not one of the 
oTropprjTa) to a magistrate in his place of office, the magistrate 
was empowered to inflict a fine 9 ; a person might use foul 

1 See Hyp. fr. 108 (Lex. Bhet. Cant, /nryo/tyfarrrff ^rt, wamuoalw ft el 

671* 8) : id* rcf jtcurwf efrp r<r& tup roto {urrar. SehoL on Aristoph. Pax, 

ffaroiXOM^rwr, k&p inrb tmt ixelpov rcUtop 647, ©Ac i&jv rc0nf«6rat Kv/upda*. I 

dfofop *a*<*f, reyrcucocias KaradtKaaBtlt need not quote passages to show that 

ctyXc r $ ftptooty, rpt&icorra ft r£ Ihalrry. this law, if it ever existed, was not 

'Trtfxtdrjt ft brty irard ActpoMov %i\lait observed. 

flip pifuovcDai H rote Karotxwtoovt m- * By English law spoken words are 
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language to anyone not holding a public office anywhere, 
except in a temple, court, or at a public festival; if he did so in 
these localities, he was fined five dr., which were disposed of in 
the way mentioned before ; to yap fiifiafiov Kparelv opyrfc Qirai- 
Jcvtw teal ascoXeurrop, ro Si iraanaypv yakeirhv, ivioi? Se aSu- 
FtToy, Plat Sol. 21 ; see Arist Eth. Nic. rv. 8, 9 : oi Be vofioderai 
hna Xot&opeip scwk&ovci. According to English law a man 
cannot with impunity slander another, even though the slander 
be true, but at Athens it appears to have been otherwise ; 
•ee Ljb. x. 80 ; Dem. xxni. 50, and Dio Chrys. xv. 8. 

The name of the author of the first clause is not mentioned, 
berates speaking of oi done; rjp.lv tov$ vojiovs; as regards 
the law against abusive language about trade-matters, this we 
may believe was ordained by Solon, who encouraged artisans 
and industry. The second and third clauses are ascribed to 
Solon by Demosthenes and Plutarch. 

The bulk of this paper was written in Manchester, where 
there is no large library. I have to thank Professor John E. 
B. Mayor who allowed me the use of his private library for 
tome days, and was also kind enough to procure me the permis- 
«on of Mr Bradshaw to look at the MS. of the Lexicon Rheto- 
rical Cantabr. 
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•tf fa general punishable as a crime, xxo. 14, it* fUv rtt tyxorra KaxQt tiny, 

l* then are a few exceptions, e.g. if /uydXa r& hrirt/ua, {&» 94 nt Item?, 

■ttaei to a magistrate in the exeeu- oM4w. 
feaof jisoffioe. See Arist. Problem. 



THE LAST ELEGY OF THE THIRD OR SECOND- 
BOOK OF PROPERTIES. 



If any one will turn to the various editions of Propertius, 
he will see that our elegy and others in this book are num- 
bered in so many different ways that, to make sure of a 
reference being found, he would have to give at least six or 
seven distinct notations: for many single verses even this 
number would not suffice. The inconvenience has arisen in 
part- from the second book being usually divided into two 
since the time of Lachmann's first edition; but still more 
from the strange confusion which prevails in the manuscripts 
with regard to the beginnings and endings and the arrange- 
ment generally of the separate elegies ; so that in many places 
it seems impossible to make out what the drift of the poet's 
purpose is. This confusion and obscurity I attribute in a small 
degree only to his manuscripts which, as in the case of so many 
other Latin authors, are all of them derived from a single 
archetype that survived the wreck of the ancient world and 
seems to have lurked unknown till the age of Petrarch. Far 
be it from me to praise our extant authorities for the text 
of Propertius ; but one or two of them appear to be honest 
attempts to reproduce what was in the original, being of course 
unintelligible where it was illegible or corrupt ; and I believe 
that few, if any, plausible emendations have been made which 
depart very far from the traditional reading. 

The more I study Propertius, the more convinced I am 
that the huge disorder we find in this book generally, as well 
as in our particular elegy, is due for the most part to the 
state in which the poet left his works at the time of his early 
death, and in which they were subsequently given to the world, 
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whoever their editor may have heen. Propertius could scarcely 
have been more than thirty-four when he died about B.c. 15. 
Ten years at least before this time he must have published his 
first book, his Cynthia Monobiblos, by which he became known 
to Rome as one of its great elegiac poets. This book we now 
have in a quite intelligible and satisfactory shape ; the style is 
peculiar and all his own, distinct from that of Tibullus on the 
one side and of Ovid en the other ; and on the whole I prefer 
it decidedly to any of the later books. This early composition 
he often refers to ; but I know of no passage in his or others 1 
*orks to shew that any of the later books were published by 
him, at all events in the form in which we now have them. 
Separate elegies no doubt, perhaps whole books in some shape 
or other, were known to his friends, Ovid among others, and it 
may be to the general public ; but our present elegy for exam- 
ple I feel convinced he kept altering and adding to, especially 
in its most interesting parts, until his premature death pre- 
vented him from ever finishing it. 

Many causes may have fostered this backwardness. Clearly 
he was no ready writer as his friend Ovid was. Ovid, who was 
* few years younger than Propertius, had already at a very 
early age mastered that marvellously facile style, so unrivalled 
in its own peculiar way, which exercised so great an influence 
on all subsequent Roman poetry. He tells us himself that he 
w *8 intimate with Propertius who used to read to him his love- 
poems. The latter would feel keenly the points in which he 
w *s inferior to his friend, not so strongly perhaps the many in 
*bich he surpassed him ; and no one will dispute the great 
influence which Ovid's manner has had on all the later deve- 
lopments of Propertius* style, who ill-satisfied with himself may 
nave gone on altering and correcting, until death stayed his 
hand. 

Thus to come to our present elegy, the first thirty lines or 
80 and the last ten are consecutive and have probably assumed 
the final shape intended by the poet, while the middle and 
toost interesting portions are in such a state of disorder, as in 
their present form to defy all rational interpretation. These 
potions it seems to me Propertius went on altering and adding 
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to, and the copy which he left behind him was not fully under- 
stood by those who undertook to publish it. Much of the 
poem may I think be so rearranged as to assume a nl 
and intelligible shape, though the poet may not have com- 
pleted bis final revision : EOtne of the lines in the part about 
Virgil are manifestly incomplete and fragmentary. How Hcrti- 
berg can find in the elegy as we now have it a perfect and 
well-digested whole, is to me a marvel ; but, much as I admire 
his industry and research, I will not conceal my opinion that 
in every critical and exegetical difficulty his editorial skill 
almost invariably breaks down. Once however, iv (in) 7 (6), 
22, he has made a brilliant and in my judgment certain emen- 
dation : ' Argyuni poena Athamantiadae.' Lachmann in that 
very early work, his larger edition of Propertius, has made 
several transpositions of verses, one of them true so far as it 
goes and properly adopted by Mueller, the others all inis:itis- 
factory. In bis mature critical edition of 1820 he has design- 
edly abstained from all such attempts. 

I will now print the greater part of our elegy as it is found 
in the manuscripts, tacitly adopting such corrections by former 
editors as appear to be certain, and marking with an obelus 
those about which I have something to say. I will then 
shew what I think may be done for the right understanding of 
the poem by transposition and other methods, whether of 
emendation or of interpretation. The first 22 verses, in which 
the poet reproaches his friend Lynceus for attemptin 
heated with wine, to abuse his confidence and gain favour with 
Cynthia, I need not print: I will only say that in v. 1 ttmico 
for amort seems a necessary correction : that I do not see why 
in v. 14 Mueller and Paley should demur to tantum te modo 
totle for tantummodo te tulle, such separations being found even 
in prose: Quintilian in I 12 5 has qitodam tamen modo, though 
lie elsewhere writes quodammodo as others do: Cicero says 
magnoque opere ; Lucretius saepe est numero /actum ; Virgil 
kac Troiana tenus, and the like: in 19 meae.. .umbrae would 
ii irsh correction for the strange accusative, as the* of 
solua might have attached HeeKtomeae; and the singuh 
n usage for a man's own shadow. 



; 
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aed niimquQiu vitae fiillct me ruga severae : 
L oiunes inm oorunt quam sit amare bouum. 

Lvnceus ipse meus seros insauit amores: 
26 solum te nostros laetor adire decs. 

quid tua Socraticis tibi nunc sapientia libria 
28 proderit, aut rerum dicere posse viasl 

aut quid Erechthei tibi prosunt Carolina iectal 
30 nil iuvat iu mugno venter amore senex. 

tu satius t memoTtm musis imitere Fhiletan 
32 et non inflati somuia Callimachi. 

nam cursus licet Aetoli rereras Acheloi, 

34 fiuxerit ut magao + factus amore liquor; 
alque etiam ut Phrygio fixllax Maeaodria cajupo 

35 errut et ipsa suss deeipit unda vius ; 
qualis et Adrasti fuei-it vocalis Arioa 

35 tristia ad Archemori fun era victor equos. 
Tnon Amphianieae progint tibi fatii quadrigae 

40 aut Capanei niagno grata ruina Iovi. 
deainc et Aeschyleo coniponere verba cotliumo, 

42 di-Btne, et ad inolles membra rosol vo choros. 
iocipe iam angusto versus includere torno, 

41 inque tuos igues, dure poeta, veni. 

bl ban Antimacho, non tutior ibis Homero: 
46 despicit et niagnos recta puella deoi. 

«*d non ante gravi taurus Buccumbit aratro, 
48 cornua quam validis haeserit in laqueis, 

dm tu tarn duros per te patioria amores: 
30 trux tamen a nobis ante domaudus eris. 

hanun nulla joint rationem quaerere iiuindi, 

62 nee cur fraternis luna laboret equis, 

noc si poet Stygias aliquid trestubit erumnas (restaverit undas) 
04 nee ai oousulto fulmiua missa tonent 

aspic me, ciii parva domi fort una rclicta est, 

36 nullus ct antique Marte triumphus avi, 
Qt regnera inixtas inter conviva puellas 

68 hoc ego, quo tibi nunc elevor, ingenio. 

me limit nestemis poaitum lauguere corollls, 
60 qurm tetigit iacta certua ad ossa deus, 

Actia Vergilium custodis litora Phoebi, 

63 Ca—rig et fortes dicere posse rates, 
qui nunc Aeoeae Troiani suaeitat arma 

64 iactaque Jjivinis inoenia iitoribus. 
cedita, Homaiii acriptores, cedite Grai; 

66 nescio quid mains nascitur Iliade. 
tu ranis umbrosi subter pineta Oalaoai 

Tliyrsiu et attritis Daphnin harundintbus, 
ntque decern poasint corrutnnere mala puellas, 

miMMn el liiprnwin heedful nl> tiberibus. 
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felix, qui viles pomis mercaris amores 1 
72 huic licet ingratae Tityrus ipse canat. 

felix intactum Cory don qui temp tat Alexin 
74 agricolae domini carpere delicias ! 

quamvis ille sua lassus requiescat a vena, 
76 laudatur faciles inter Hamadryadas. 

tu canis Ascraei veteris praecepta poetae, 
78 quo seges in campo, quo viret uva iugo. 

tale facis carmen, docta testudine quale 
80 Cynthius impositis temperat articulis. 

non tamen haec ulli venient ingrata legenti, 
82 sive in amore rudis sive peritus erit; 

t nee minor his animis aut si minor ore canoras 
84 anseris indocto carmine cessit olor. 

haec quoque perfecto ludebat Iasone Varro, 
86 Varro Leucadiae maxima flamnia suae. 

haec quoque lascivi cantarunt scripta Catulli, 
88 Lesbia quis ipsa notior est Helena. 

haec etiam docti confessa est pagina Calvi, 
90 cum caneret miserae funera Quintiliae. 

et modo formosa quam multa Lycoride Gallus 
92 mortuus inferna vulnera lavit aqua ! 

Cynthia quin etiam versu laudata Properti, 
94 hos inter si me ponere fama volet. 

The first few of the above verses are plain enough : he has 
his revenge on his elderly friend Lynceus, a philosopher and 
poet, for the wrong he had done him ; as Lynceus has now 
fallen hopelessly in love. Of what avail now his philosophy 
or his study of Aeschylus. In the next verses, 31 — 38, he 
advises him to imitate the Atria of Callimachus, and these 
might seem to be in their proper place ; but I think a still 
better place may be found for them. 39 is corrupt and no 
correction or explanation that I have seen connects 39 and 40 
in a satisfactory way with what precedes and follows. For in 
41 he bids him cease to write in the style of Aeschylus too; 
but in 29 he had asked him of what use to him now was the 
reading of the plays of the Athenian old man, that is Aeschylus 
as I maintain. Paley on 29 says the objection to his being 
Aeschylus is this v. 41. And with the present order this is a 
fatal objection, and Lynceus has accordingly been made into an 
epic as well as a tragic poet, and many strange conjectures 
have been devised : Cretaei, Crethei, Lucreti, epe Chii, etc. 
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But I believe that a Letter arrangement will prove that 
Aeschylus is the Athenian old man. Next in 43 and 44 he 
urges him to write love-poems and approach at length his 
flame; and then in 45, 46, he tells him he will be no safer 
than Homer and Antimachus, both of whom according to the 
story he follows suffered from hopeless or unfortunate love : 
surely not the way to encourage Lynceus at this point. Then 
47 — 50 connect themselves at once with 44 ; but not with 
45, 46. Then in 51 what does harum refer to ? Lachmann in 
his first edition saw that this has reference to the puella of 46 
and that 51 — 54 should join on to 46 ; and in this he is rightly 
followed by Mueller. But neither his nor Mueller's arrange- 
ment does more than set right this single point. 55 and what 
follows ought to come immediately after 50. I will now print 
the whole of these verses, 28 — 58, arranged in the order which 
I think they ought to have and with the corrupt passages cor- 
rected. I will next attempt to give a coherent explanation of 
them ; and then go on to the remainder of the elegy. 



sed numquam vitae fallet me ruga severae : 
24 omne8 iam norunt quam sit amare bonum. 

Lynceus ipse mens seroa insanit amoves : 
26 solum te nostros laetor adire deos. 

quid tua Socraticis tibi nunc sapientia libris 
28 proderit, aut rerum dicere posse vias? 

aut quid Erechtbei tibi prosunt carmina lecta ? 

30 nil iuvat in magno vester amore senex. 

45 [tu non Antimacbo, non tutior ibis Homero : 

46 despicit et magnos recta puella deos.] 

51 [harum nulla solet rationem quaerere mundi, 

52 nee cur fra tends luna laboret equis, 

nee si post Stygias aliquid rest arbiter undas, 
54 nee si consul to fulmina missa tonent.] 

41 [desine et Aeschyleo componere verba cothurno, 

42 desine, et ad molles membra resolve choros :] 

39 [Amphiaraeae prosint tibi fata quadrigae? 

40 aut Capanei magno grata ruina Iovi )] 

31 [tu satius Meropem musis imitere Philetan 

32 et non indati somnia CallimacbL 
nam curens licet Aetoli referas Acbeloi, 

34 fluxerit ut magno fractus amore liquor; 

atque etiam ut Phrygio fallax Maeandria campo 
36 errat et ipsa suas decipit mida vias ; 

Journal of Philology, tol. vi. 3 
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qualis et Adrasti fuerit vocalis Arion 
38 tristis ad Archemori funera victor equos.] 

43 [incipe iam angusto versus includcre torno, 

44 inque tuos ignes, dure poeta, veni.] 

47 [sed non ante gravi taurus succumbit aratro, 

48 cornua quam validis haeserit in laqueis, 
nee tu tarn duros per te patieris amores : 

50 trux tamen a nobis ante domandus eris.] 

55 aspice me, cui parva domi fortuna relicta est, 

56 nullus et antiquo Marte triumphus avi, 
ut regnem mixtas inter conviva puellas 

58 hoc ego, quo tibi nunc elevor, ingenio. 

23 foil.: 'I will never be cheated by an affected austerity 
of life, like that of Lynccus, for all now, he included, know 
the blessings of love. My Lynceus late in life plunges madly 
into love: I rejoice that you, sole recusant, are becoming a 
votary of our gods'. — For that seems to me to be the force of 
solum te, with a reference to omnes iam : Paley's explanation 
I cannot quite catch the meaning of: insanit amoves is a cognate 
accusative, like Horace's insanire errorem, and sollemnia. 
27 foil.: 'Of what avail now your wisdom learnt from the 
writings of the Socratic school, or your power to describe the 
course of nature? Or of what avail your study of the Athe- 
nian's poems? your aged favourite helps not in violent love'. 
The ablative Socraticis libris I will speak of afterwards: as the 
two best Mss. have, one of them Erethei, the other Ereckti, 
Erechthei may be looked on as the real Ms. reading, and it 
suits, as we shall see, the context admirably, when the verses 
are arranged in their proper order. It is enough that Lynceus 
should be a natural and moral philosopher and a tragic poet, 
without making him an epic poet as well. Mueller's epe Chii 
will satisfy I fancy few but himself: epe indeed might well 
have been used by Propertius, as Lucretius twice has mele, a 
nearer parallel than cete, pelage or tempe which he cites; but 
epe Chii, carmma, form a meaningless apposition : vester, the 
favourite of you and your circle. Then 45, 46 follow most 
appropriately : ' why should you, philosopher and poet though 
you be, hope to be safer in love than the very greatest of 
poets, Homer and Antimachus, who both suffered grievously 
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rom love : a straight-limbed girl scorns the gods themselves*, 
lermcsianax of Colophon, the favourite pupil of Philetas of 
Jos, would naturally be an authority with Propertius : there 
5 a long fragment of his quoted by Athenaeus, p. 597, in which 
ie depicts the woes which the greatest poets and philosophers 
lad suffered from love, among them Homer and Antimachus. 
f6 recta: so Catullus 86 'Quintia formosa est multis, mihi 
andida, longa, Recta est 1 : Horace sat. I 2 123 'Candida 
ectaque sit ' : Hertzberg's explanation of recta, though adopted 
>y Paley, strikes me as very odd. 51 foil.: 'Much less then 
rill any of these care for you and your philosophy: why the 
aoon is in travail by the default of her brothers horses; whether 
>eyond the waters of Styx an awarder of doom is in truth a real 
hing; whether providence sends the thunder'. Of the abla- 
ive fraternis equis I will speak by and bye : of 53 I must 
ay something now: five years ago I gave in this journal, 
roL 2 p. 143, the same reading that I now offer; yet Mr Paley 
ittributes to me aliquis re est: Wassenbergh's restabimus undas, 
followed by so many, gives an excellent sense ; but does not 
represent the Ms. reading as mine does: the best Ms. N has 
rtstabit, the end of the line being lost, as in 83: the next best 
Uve restabit erumnas and restaverit undas, readings easily 
explained by rest arbiter undas : rest (i. e. re est) was not familiar 
to the copyists who nearly always corrupt this enclitic st ; 
they therefore first wrote restabit and the other corruptions 
followed at once: arbiter was read by Jacob, but his aliquis 
*ict has no probability: with the sentiment compare IV (in) 
5 39 ' Sub terris sint iura deum et tormenta nocentum' ; and 
with the expression aliquid re est compare Propertius' own 
'Sunt aliquid Manes: letum non omnia finit* ; Ovid's 'Omina 
not aliquid'; 'Aut sine re nomen deus est'; Cic. nat. deor. 
m 53 ' qui hos deos ex hominum genere in caelum translates 
non re, sed opinione esse dicunt'. Mark the indicative est in 
• dependent clause between the subjunctives of the preceding 
•ad the following verse: exactly the same occurs in vv. 34, 36, 
'<; jhucerit, errat, decipit, fuerit. It is a curious feature of 
Propertius' style that he deliberately prefers in such cases to 
*ix indicatives and subjunctives and clauses without a verb: 

3—2 
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compare especially iv (ill) 5 (4), 25 — 46, where, as here, he 
is speaking of natural phenomena: there we find eleven 
dependent clauses with indicatives, seven with subjunctives 
and as many without any verb, all mixed together without any 
apparent reason for such diversity: thus in 33 'Aut cur 
Perrhaebi tremuere cacumina Pindi, Solis et atratis luxtrit 
orbis equis': 40 ' Tisiphones atro si furit angue caput' much 
resembles our present verse. 

To proceed, 41, 42, 39 and 40 now come in admirably to 
the purpose: your ethics and physics go for nothing witb 
women, your tragedies will serve you just as little: 'cease 
likewise to match words to the Aeschylean buskin, and unbend 
rather your limbs in the soft dance': this will help you more 
than your strutting and fretting in the stiff buskin: would 
the writing an Aeschylean tragedy on the fate of Amphiaram 
and Capaneus help you to win your lady's love? — Now that the 
verse has its proper sequence, my correction of 39 seems very 
simple; the expulsion merely of the unmetrical non and making 
the sentence interrogative: when the line lost its proper con- 
nexion and a question seemed out of place, this non would 
naturally be appended to give an appearance of sense. 

Though 31 — 38 might, independently of other considera- 
tions, seem in place where the Mss. put them, they are, if 
I am not mistaken, still more appropriate here: if you must 
write verse, abandon your pompous tragedies and take to 
elegy: 'far better for you to imitate with your muses the 
(Joan Philetas and the dream of Callimachus, so free from 
Aeschylean bombast*. If you must have mythical themes, 
leave Aeschylus and go to the Aetia or ' Causes ' of Callimachus, 
revealed to him in that famous dream: there you may select 
for imitation any subject you like, heroic or divine: choose, 
if you please, the loves of Achelous, or the windings of 
Maeander, or the famous victory won by Adrastus' speech- 
endowed hor.^e Arion at the funeral of Archemorus, when the 
chiefs founded the Nemean games: *A fieya BarriaSao oofov 
irtpiirvarov ovciap, 'Up' irelv xepdtov, ov8* iXeffxunos ciyv* Toi* 
yap afip.iv efavas, ur ov 7rapo? tivipe? i8p.€V, 'Apufn re adavar 
tous (tp4>i re ipidtovs tc.r.X. (Anthol. Pal. vil 42). Of these 
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Aetia or Causes of Callimachus, once so famous, of which 
hardly a trace now remains, a very copious discussion is given 
by Schneider in his edition of Callimachus, vol. 2 p. 35 — 140. 
They must have been a long and tiresome poem, though to the 
taste of Propertius, as we may infer from his style generally, as 
well as from his professed imitations of them in his last book. 
Martial, who in his likings had so little in common with Proper- 
tius, speaks of them, in X 4, as the model of a frigid unreal 
poem. It is not easy to guess why Propertius should have 
selected these topics out of the great mass, as only the first of 
them seems to have much connexion with love: perhaps he 
pitches on Archemorus, Arion and the Nemean games, as a 
fitting subject for Lynceus' elegiacs on account of their close 
mythical connexion with Amphiaraus and Capaneus, whose 
story he took for a tragedy : if he will choose such subjects, 
he may treat of them in elegy as well as tragedy. Paley I 
think gives the right construction of 37 and 38, though perhaps 
Tristia should be read with Broukhusius. Hercules would 
perhaps be the hero of the first two narratives, in his relations 
toDeianira and Iole: in 34 Heinsius' tactus may be the true 
reading, but I prefer fractus. With the position I have as- 
signed to 31, Bergk's brilliant emendation Meropem for the 
unmeaning memorem is all that is needed to restore this verse: 
Philetas is preeminently the Coan poet: at the beginning of 
the next elegy we find Coi sacra Philetae and Ovid calls him 
Cou&poeta: the learned Meropem is just in Propertius' manner; 
and thus Meleager calls himself axrrov Mepoircop: musts too now 
assumes its proper force: compare Statius silv. iv 4 87 'Nunc si 
forte meis quae sint exordia musis Scire petis', and Horace's 
'Pindaricae Ceaeque et Alcaei minaces Stesichorique graves ca- 
tenae': the poet is supposed to create his own muses: rv (in) 
1 9 'a me Nata coronatis musa triumphat equis'; and Virgil 
cd. 8, 1 and 5 'Pastorum musam Damonis et Alphesiboei... 
Damonis musam dicemus et Alphesiboei': Mueller has shewn 
thatactfitw imitere can be said for satius est imitari or ut imitere. 
43, 44: Delay no longer, 'begin even now your elegiac 
distichs, and approach your flame, harsh tragic poet' : on in- 
dudtre torno see Hertzberg and Paley: I do not think that 
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Horace's male tornatos incudi reddere versus should be made 
to recommend incudere here: on the dure poeta too in opposi- 
tion to the mollis poeta of elegy see Hertzberg; but the durus 
here is said of the tragic not the epic poet. — But (47— 50) as 
the bull must first be broken in before he will submit to the 
yoke, so you will not of yourself submit to a lovo so cruel: 
'however restive, you will first have to be tamed by me\ 
The tarn duros amores of 49, the tuos ignes of 44, and the 
seros insanit amores of 25 are all in close connexion.—' Well 
then (55 — 58) look on me, who after the confiscations of the 
civil wars have but a small property left and who can boast of 
no ancestral triumphs, and see how at the feast I am king 
among the ladies through this very genius, for which you make 
so light, of me noiv, before you have been broken in*. — Of the 
ablative antiquo Marte I will speak by and bye: with mixta* 
inter puellas compare Virgil eel. 10 55 mixtis lustrabo Afaenala 
nymphis. 

I have thus endeavoured to explain one portion of our 
poem which had always presented insuperable difficulties to 
my mind, until I thought of the method of transposition, for 
which I have given above what strikes me as a natural ex- 
planation. With these transpositions all in a moment became 
clear to my mind. It is probable, nay from the nature of the 
case almost certain, that some of the lines were added by the 
poet at very different times, and 39, 40, 31 — 38, and perhaps 
47 — 50, might all for instance be stnick out without much 
damage to the general argument of the elegy: the poet too 
may have meditated further changes; but with no other dispo- 
sition can I make a consistent whole out of the verses we have; 
and this result I think I have attained by my present arrange- 
ment. The changes too made in the actual words of the 
Mss. are of the very slighest, but four I think in all, two 
corrections of my own, two after others, of most manifest cor- 
ruptions. I now go on to examine the remainder of the elegy, 
a large portion of which, the lines I mean in which Virgil is 
eulogised, has evidently been left unfinished. For observe 
how in v. G7, without the slightest connexion or gradation of 
language or thought, the poet passes from the Aeneid to the 
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eclogues, from the third person to the second; then back again 
to the third; and once more in 77, with the same entire 
absence of connexion and gradation, to the second person and 
to the georgics, while v. 81 has no reference to what imme- 
diately precedes. This part also of the elegy I will first print 
in the shape in which, as it appears to me, it may have been 
left by the poet ; and will then offer such explanations as may 
seem advisable. 

me iuvet hesternis positum languere corollis, 
60 quern tetigit iactu certus ad ossa dons, 

Actia Vergilium custodis litora Phoebi, 
62 Caesaris et fortes dicere posse rates, 

qui nunc Aeneae Troiani suscitat anna 
64 iactaque Lavinis moenia litoribus. 

cedite, Romani scriptore?, cedite Grai : 
66 nescio quid maius nascitur Iliade. 

[tu canis umbrosi subter 77 [tu canis Ascraei veteris prae- 
pineta Galaesi cepta poetae, 

68 Thyrsin et attritis Daphnin 78 quo seges in campo, quo 
harundinibus, viret uva iugo. 

utque decern possint corrum- tale facia carmen, docta tes- 

pere mala puellas, tudine quale 

70 missus et inpressis haedus 80 Cynthius impositis tempe- 
ab uberibus. rat articulis.] 

felix, qui viles pomis mercaris amores ! 
72 huio licet ingratae Tityrus ipse can at.] 

[felix intactum Corydon qui temptat Alexin 
74 agricolae domini carpere delicias !] 

quamvis ille sua lassus requiescat avena, 
76 laudatur faciles inter Hamadryadas. 

81 non tamen haec ulli venieut ingrata legenti, 

82 sive in amore rudis sive fidelis erit; 

nee minor his— (animis haut, si minor ore) — canorus 
84 anseris indocto carmine cessit olor. 

haec quoque perfecto ludebat Iasone Yarro, 
86 Yarro Leucadiae maxima flamma suae. 

haec quoque lascivi cantarunt scripta Catulli, 
88 Lesbia quia ipsa notior est Helena. 

haec etiam docti confessa est pagina Calvi, 
90 cum caneret miserae funera Quintiliae. 

et modo formosa quam multa Lycoride Gallus 
92 mortuus inferna vulnera lavit aqua ! 

Cynthia quin etiam versu laudata Properti, 
94 bos inter si me ponere fama volet. 
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59 foil.: He now quits Lynceus and turns to Virgil and 
others who have sung of their loves: the transition itself 
though sudden and abrupt has nothing incoherent in it. Be 
it for me, he says, to lie "exhausted, crowned with the chaplets 
of yesterday, for Virgil to tell of the victory of Actium, Virgil 
who is now singing the fortunes of Aeneas: 'ay, something 
greater than the Iliad is at its birth', above all Greek, above 
all Roman fame. — So far good ; but in what follows Hertzberg 
alone I fancy, who can see his way through any words, could find 
symmetry and coherency. Paley may well say ' there is some 
truth in Lachmann's complaint that the sense is incoherent'; 
though Lachmann's transpositions only make matters worse. 
For the poet to pass suddenly from the third to the second 
person is quite in his usual manner ; and he intended no doubt 
that 67 — 80 should in some shape or other follow 66 ; but 
surely not in the shape and condition in which they now are : he 
must have meant to connect in some way the thought and the 
expression with what goes before. 67 — 80 then I believe to 
be in a fragmentary state, never properly welded by the poet 
into one mass with what precedes and follows. Many of these 
lines may have been composed before the preceding verses on the 
Aeneid, perhaps when the eclogues and georgics had not been 
long published. For I feel most strongly that these verses are 
in Propertius' first manner, in the style of his first book. ' You 
sing', he says, 'beneath the pinewoods of Galaesus of Thyrsis 
and Daphnis on your well-worn pipes, and how ten apples can 
seduce the girls, and a kid sent from its dam's unmilked 
udder'. We have no cause to question what Propertius says 
of Virgil's writing some of his eclogues near Tarentum, as he 
had better means of knowing than we can have, and Virgil 
himself (georg. iv 125) speaks of having been at Tarentum, 
and the niemini vidxase would seem to imply a time somewhat 
distant. I should like to know where the villula Sironis was, 
where Virgil (catal. 10) speaks of himself and his father taking 
refuge : they must have been away from Andes during at least 
a part of those terrible years when they and other Mantuans 
lost and regained and lost again their lands. When I was at 
Tarentum some months ago, it struck me how much better the 
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scenery, flora and silva of those parts soiled many of the 
eclogues than did the neighbourhood of Mantua. As we how- 
ever as well as Properties possess the eclogues, the allusions to 
them need not be taken on trust. 

In the eclogues nothing whatever is said of * the sending a 
kid taken from its dam's unmilked udder", which 70 records*. 
As to 69 again, apples are sent by Virgil to a boy, not to a 
woman: this might seem a natural oversight, if the poet did 
not himself in the next lines emphasise his mistake : ' happy 
you who can so cheaply buy your love with %ome apples ! to 
such a cruel one Titvrus himself well mav deisn to sin?*: to 
one at heart so simple and disinterested that a few apples can 
win her, in contrast with the rapacious Cynthia and the Roman 
ladies generally. For this looks like a pointed reference to his 
own words in ni (11) 7 ^16}, 15 'Ergo muneribus qui vis nier- 
catur amorem? Iuppiter, indigna merce puella perit...Atque 
utinam Romae nemo esset dives... Numquam venales essent ad 
munus amicae'. Titvrus at the worst will lose nothing. The 
poet's general drift seems plain enough here : Titvrus is at the 
same time Virgil's representative shepherd and Virgil himself 
as bucolic poet; though I believe that Propertius had dimly 
before his mind, together with this, some vague recollections 
of Galatea in the first eclogue, but so vague as not to influence 
much the general turn of his thought : nay even the ' ingratae' 
of 72 may be a wrong impression and false reminiscence of Vir- 
gil's 'ingratae premeretur caseus urbi*. The next two lines are 
much more distinct in their reference, though the motive of 
Felix is not so clear: Corydon's passion was both violent and 
utterly unsuccessful. Propertius however may have been 
thinking of the poet rather who sang, and also of the same or 
another Corydon of a later eclogue, victorious and triumphant, 
who sings of the same or another 'formosus Alexis*. At the 
same time the two verses do seem to interrupt the connexion 
of the poem ; for the tile of 75 is very harsh, if it do not refer 
to Tityrus of 72, who represents as I have said Virgil himself. 
'Though he rest weary from his oaten pipe, he has fame among 
the kindly Hamadryads 1 , the woodland goddesses, patronesses 
of bucolic song, for there is no ' allusion to the georgics' here : 
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the Hamadryads inhabit the wild mountain-forests, the great 
pasture-grounds of Greece and Italy. In the two other pas- 
sages where they are mentioned by Propertius, they are roaming 
in the hill-pastures of Bithynia and Ida: see too the 10th 
eclogue itself, where in v. 55 we find ' mixtis lustrabo Maenala 
nymphis', and then in 62 ' lam neque Hamadryades rursus nee 
carmina nobis Ipsa placent : ipsae rursus concedite, silvae', re- 
ferring, as Conington says, to the nymphs of 55, and this is the 
only place in Virgil where the name occurs; and when the 
* ccssit' of 84 i 9* taken into consideration, there is little doubt 
that Propertius had this passage in his thoughts ; for this v. 76 
is in immediate connexion, as we shall see presently, with 
81 — 84: facile8 is perhaps a reminiscence of the 'faciles nym- 
phae risere' of eel. 3. 

But this connexion is broken by the strangely abrupt intro- 
duction of 77 — 80 : in this Journal, vol. 2 p. 142, 1 wrote five 
years ago 'the way in which the poet passes to and fro from 
the third to the second person, and then from the second to 
the third, then back again to the second, and still once more 
to the third in addressing Virgil, is intolerably harsh even for 
him. And after asserting in vv. 77 — 80 that the georgics are 
as perfect a poem as Apollo himself could compose, it is quite 
ludicrous to go on to say that yet this poem will not be un- 
welcome to any reader, whether new to love or not. Why, 
what more in the world would a reader have, and what have 
the georgics to do with teaching love ? ' I added that much of 
the absurdity would disappear, if with Professor Ribbeck we 
put 77 — 80 between 66 and 67. This I still think true as far 
as it goes; but it would cure but a small part of the mischief; 
and I now look upon the lines on the eclogues and these on the 
georgics as two unfinished fragments which Propertius at his 
death had not yet welded together with what precedes and 
follows. As 77 — 80 however so manifestly interrupt the se- 
quence and sense of the poem, I have printed it as a separate 
fragment side by side with the lines on the eclogues ; though 
I believe that in a final revision Propertius would certainly 
have put them before these. It may be remarked that Pro- 
pertius touches only on the themes of the first georgic and of 
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a portion of the second: had he read the last two when he 
first wrote down these verses ? 

81 — 84 then are in close connexion with 76, and ulli legenti 
is emphatic and in contrast to faciles : the kindly Hamadryads 
do I say; 'nay, to no reader will these poems of love, the 
eclogues, come unwelcome, whether he be a tiro, or a veteran in 
love'. The force of tamen here is the same as that which I 
have abundantly illustrated in my note on Lucretius v 1177 Et 
tamen omnino: some of the passages there given have been 
tampered with by eminent critics from their not perceiving 
that when tamen is thus used, something must always be sup- 
plied in thought. Then of 83, 84 Mueller says ' haec nondum 
cuiquam expedire contigit'. Hertzberg, who will construe 
through any given combination of words, finds all plain, and 
says that his animis = horum carminum animis 'trita nostro 
pronominis demonstrativi enallage' : as if, because ilia fides 
can be said for illius rei fides, hie dolor for huius rei dolor, 
and the like, therefore his animis can mean horum carminum 
animis : put the singular hoc animo for horum carminum animo 
and the absurdity will be patent : next he makes cessit carmine 
the same as cessit carmini ! indeed his whole explanation con- 
veys to me no meaning. With haut for aut, (scarcely to be 
called a change, as I have observed that in four out of six 
other instances one or other or both of the chief Mss. give the 
more familiar aut for the rarer haut,) all seems to me clear : 
his in its very emphatic position, preceded by one haec with 
the same meaning, and with three other haecs, with precisely 
the same force, at the beginning of the three following distichs, 
can surely stand alone : ' and not inferior in these poems to 
what he is in the Aeneid and georgics — (in their high spirit 
not, if may-be less lofty in tone and language) — the melodious 
swan has not taken himself off with the unskilled song of a 
goose' : has not in his eclogues, now complete, turned out a 
goose instead of a swan, as he himself playfully intimates : of 
course, as all have seen, a manifest reference to the 'Nam 
neque adhuc Vario videor nee dicere Cinna Digna, sed argutos 
inter strepere anser olores* ; and the carmine makes it probable 
that he too saw in Virgil's words a sarcasm on the poet Anser. 
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Here the plural animis has its usual force when said of 
single person or thing: thus Propertius has elsewhere 'anin 
venere Deci', 'I nunc tolle animos et tecum finge triumphos 
and 'animos Carthaginis altae': Virgil is very fond of tin; 
using it ; and Ovid says ' Non oblita animorum, annorum oblit 
suorum 1 . There is probably an allusion in this 'animis hau 
si minor ore' to eel. 6 3 'Cum canerem reges et proelia, Cyi 
thius aurem Vellit et admonuit : Pastorem, Tityre, pingui 
Pascere oportet ovis, deductum dicere carmen'; and perhaps t 
4 1 — 3 : cessit has its primitive sense, concessit, discessit, ah 
cessit, as in Cic. pro Mil. 93 'ego cedam atque abibo', and i 
Propertius himself more than once : I 20 31 ' lam Pandionia 
cessit genus Orithyiae'; I 3 1 'Qualis Thesea iacuit cedent 
carina cet' after Catullus 64 249 ; and V 9 53 ' lucoque absced 
verendo ; Cede agedum'. In this verse therefore he repeats i: 
another form the ' ille sua lassus requiescat avena'. 

I have now to say something of the ablative 'indocto cai 
mine cessit' and of six other ablatives in our elegy: Propertiu 
on this head goes perhaps farther than most writers : thus th 
simple ablative here has the force of cum carmine, or comitatu 
carmine: so in v. 59 'hesternis positum languere corollis' ha 
the force of cum or coronatus hesternis corollis: so I 7 2 
'Saepe venit magno fenore tardus amor' i.e. ductus or cut 
magno fenore, and probably IV (in) 22 13 'Qua rudis Argo 
natat inter saxa columba...pinus' has the sense of comitata o 
cum Argoa columba: Virg. eel. 10 24 'Venit et agresti capiti 
Silvanus honore' closely resembles our 'hesternis languere co 
rollis' and Juvenal 11 106 'clipeo venientis et hasta' is like ou 
other passage. 

Propertius greatly extends too the use of the instruments 
or modal ablative in five passages of our present elegy 
27 ' Socraticis tua nunc sapientia libris ' i. e. quae S. L part* 
est; 52 ' Nee cur fraternis luna laboret cquis' i.e. fraterai: 
equis terra interceptis : perhaps like Virgil's ' Cum placidun 
ventis staret mare' and similar passages: 56 'Nullus et antique 
Marte triumph us avi' i.e. Marte partus, resembling the ablative 
of 27 ; 75 ' sua lassus requiescat a vena' i.e. posita sua avena h 
like the ablative of 52. Harsher perhaps than any of these i. 
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■ !■. Tii.-il iililntjvi.' .if wl where 'foraiosa Lyooride" de- 
\ulnera' i.e. quam multa vuluera per (or propter) 

rzsomm Lycorida aceepta: 'and how many wounds from the 

Lycoris has Gallus now dead just bathed in tlio 

Kters of the nether world' : it is absurd to join the ablative 

i th 'Montana' and make Gallus die for Lycorie, when at the 

notaeut this was written the world roust have been ringing 

it h the cause and manner of his death ; nor must 'Gallus' be 

itipered with: the last ten lines of the poem gain much of 

uo:r point by each of the five hexameters closing with the 

be poet celebrated : Varro — Catulli — Calvi — Gallus — 

and this effect is enhanced by the female names, 

iabia — Helena — Qnii.tiliae— CvntLia, each beginning or ter- 

■ line, and by the junction of ' Varro Leucadiae ' — 
ujeuride Gallus'. In the part of the Tristia, from which we 
luUl cite presently other imitations, Ovid concludes similar 

ritb Catullu— Calvi — Lycorida Gallo. 

already remarked how much emphasis is given to the 
™«of 81 and the his of 83 by the'Haecquociue — Haecquoque 
l in' which commence the three following distichs, He 
pro Ataciuus before his more renowned con- 
Bvaponriee Catullus and Calvus, who also became famous some 
*=»rs earlier, because there was a more exact parallel between 
Un mad Virgil: Virgil has completed his love-poems, the 
and is now engaged on the Aeneid; while Varro first 
bis epic, or Argonautics, and then wrote love-poems 
The only other passage where these lovc- 
n of seems to be Ovid that, ir 439 'Is quoque, 
* Argo qui doxit in undas, Non potuit veneris furta 
■ ce of Propertms, as a few lines before, 
i lascivo cantata est saepe Catullo Femiua, cui falsum 
\ oonien erat", he is clearly imitating the two next verses 
**f Properties. We may perhaps infer that Varro's love-poems, 
written in hexameters. He then mentions 
ed predecessors in the elegiac love- 
made his Leahia more famous than 
■ ■■ mourned the death of bis wife Quintilia, 
uJGalliiM just dead. Ti bul Ins, a few years older than himself, 
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he «!«»■■«* ii'"'t nivnti^n. as he was still living, and except in the 
ca.-- i.j'-.iip ?-i pri-eminvnt as Virgil, 'praestantia candor Nomina 
Mvi.niiu d>«dn»u!ar»:- iul-et": perhaps t«-i he scarcely then knew 
Tii»u!!u* "T hi- writing, as TibuSlu* belonged to the circle of 
M- — alia. Pi-'-iN-rti'i* to that of Mavceiias. He niodestlv con- 
r!«jil. • bv saving that Cvnthia t<«:» has won praise bv the veree 
• if PrM|M-r;ii;*. if lame shall see good to place him among bis 
f«ivpi!iii»r-. Thr.-e wnnU are of themselves sufficient to refute 
many old and ntvnt commutators who refer the haec of SI to 
Pri »]H-rt ill-*" own verses: in that ease he would say there that 
hi- jhm inn will 1h* welcome to every reader whatever, while here 
h»- doubt* whether he will attain to fame. The svmmetrv too of 
all this part of the eleirv would be dost roved bv such an inter- 
j'P-fati'.u which for many other reasons it appears to me im- 
povihlc t«» accept. 

I ii i.i v M-i-rn to liave dissected our elegy with unnecessary 
prolixity : but I could not explain my views in a way to satisfy 
either my si -If or others without going into very considerable 
dt tail. If the line of criticism which I have followed up should 
turn out to have any value, it will apply I feel sure to many of 
tin- other jmioiiis as well. Propertius is one of the obscurest 
and ino-st dithi.-ult of Latin writers; but much of the blame 
which he has had to bear for incoherent and unintelluriofe 
1:§ ■■!»■■ iriir»"» »'i«'iy thus be. removed from the poet's account and 
put to tin; mm ire of unpropitious circumstances. It will be seen 
that tin- corrections which I have made, either of mvself or 
after othi-rs, in the text as transmitted by the manuscripts are 
of the slightest and simplest kind. The perplexities therefore 
which we encounter on all hands I attribute for the most part 
not to them nor to tin; single .archetype from which they all 
come nor to any predecessor of that archetype, but mainly to 
the unfinished and fragmentary state in which the poet left 
his writings, when overtaken by a premature death, and to the 
unskilful and < rare! ess way in which these writings were first 
given to the world. The logical and grammatical want of con- 
nexion which we meet with in the transmitted text has too 
much of method in it to have arisen from an accidental dislo- 
cation of verses in a manuscript. 
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I will take this opportunity of discussing some other pas- 
sages of Propertius: 

1. 16 31—34 

At tu, seu mollis qua tendit Ionia seu qua 

Lydia Pactoli tingit arata liquor, 
seu pedibus terras seu pontum carpere remis 

ibis, et accepti pars eris imperii. 

In the elegy from which these lines are quoted Propertius 
refuses to leave Cynthia and follow in the suite of a friend 
Tullus who had received some imperium, to enable him it 
*ould appear to settle the disorders of the province of Asia, 
then in a disturbed and disorganised state. Most of the editors 
old and recent whom I have consulted witli the exception of 
Htrtzberg and Paley look upon the last of the lines quoted 
above as certainly or probably corrupt Lachmann and Mueller 
condemn it unreservedly : the older editors who deem it a duty 
to explain such words as they have before them doubtingly 
s,| ggest that pars may be for particeps, or imperii may be for 
imperantium, and accepti may be grati or a te accepti. Hertz- 
k-rg, free from all misgivings, says 'corruptum locum omnes 
tiUtimaverant : frustra; nam pare era imperii idem est quod 
u nus imperantium... acce/rti autem est grati* And this expla- 
nation is adopted by Paley ; who at the same time is ready to 
admit the other interpretation, ' accepti a te. 1 Such explana- 
tions convey to my mind hardly any meaning: I have met 
*ith 'imperia, potestates, legationes', the abstract for the con- 
crete; but 'pars imperii' for 'unus impcrautium' is to me 
inexplicable. Mr Palmer in the Hermathcna, vol. I p. 157, 
^liile taking ' pars imperii ' in this souse, says of accepti '^Ir 
Paley'h explanation is inconsistent with pars: at least he should 
have explained how a man can be said to form a part of an 
office received by himself. The same objection applies to Hertz- 
U-rg's interpretation'. He thinks that accepti means 'accepti a 
sociis': 'you will form one unit in the governing class received 
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(or welcomed) by our allies'; and cites Juvenal 8 87 * Expectata 
diu tandem provincia cum te Rectorem accipiet'. But as 
Tullus had not yet left Italy, (the first line of the elegy is 'Non 
ego nunc Hadriae vereor mare noscere tecum, Tulle',) the poet 
ought then to say something to this purpose ( pars eris imperii, 
quod, cum venerit, socii accipient.' Now to say nothing of the 
omission of all reference to the socii, surely if tenses have any 
distinctions whatever, accepti imperii should mean 'a govern- 
ing staff which has been received or welcomed' not * which will 
be received or welcomed' : any attempt to get over this difficulty 
will only bring us back to the discarded gratl. 

In truth the whole expression is to my mind almost mean- 
ingless; and I feel sure that but for this verse no one would 
have maintained that Tullus, whoever he was, was only some 
subordinate of bis uncle or of some other imperator ; for 19 
* Tu patrui meritas conare antire secures Et Vetera oblitis iura 
refer sociis' seems to imply that he was to endeavour, as 
supreme governor, to surpass the glory won by his uncle 
formerly in some similar office and to restore law and order 
among the provincials. I entirely agree therefore with Lach- 
mann that the verse is corrupt : he reads ' et accepti sore erit 
imperii' : Mueller not without reason says that something is 
still wanting and reads ' ut accepti sors erit'. This is so wide a 
departure from the Ms. reading as to make the chances against 
it very great; nor does this correction in itself much commend 
itself to me. 

When consulting the Mss. of any Latin author, I nearly 
always find that they have a great tendency to substitute 
for par the somewhat more familiar pars ; and many years ago 
it struck me that we should read 'et accepto par eris imperio': 
when par became pars, the dative might easily become a geni- 
tive. But afterwards it occurred to me that a much better 
and more probable correction would be 'et acceptis par eris 
imperii', transferring the 8 of pars to accepti : ' and will prove 
(as I am sure you will) equal to the debts, the obligations, 
which your imperium lays upon you': in receiving such a 
dignity, you have incurred a deep obligation which I am sure 
you will discharge like iin honourable man. This metaphor 
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seems a very natural one : Cic. Laelius 58 ' hoc quidem est 
nimis exigue et exiliter ad calculos vocare amicitiam, ut par 
sit ratio acceptorum et datorum' : in the case of friendship, 
yes; but in discharging a high duty the data must at least 
equal the accepta: phil. II 55 * omnia denique quae postea 
vidimus (quid autem mali non vidimus ?)...uni accepta refere- 
mus Antonio' : for par compare Pliny epist. ill 17 2 'exime 
tunc mihi scrupulum cui par esse non possum/ 

The very day after writing the above I turned to Passera- 
tius* copious commentary and met with these words ' an legcn- 
dum acceptis par eris imperils, id est, non impar tantis imperiis 
invenieris, ut Tacit, ann. xvi [18] 'vigentem se ac parem 
negotiis'. But I much prefer my own reading and me- 
taphor. 

2. 18 17—20. 

Sed quocumque modo de me, periura, mereris, 

sit Galatea tuae non aliena viae, 
ut te felici praevecta Ceraunia remo 

accipiat placidis Oricos aequoribus. 

The purport of these verses is plain enough: the poet, 
though angry at her intention of deserting him and going to 
Dlyria, relents at the prospect of her danger, and wishes her a 
safe voyage past the Acroceraunian cliffs into the calm waters 
°f the port of Oricos. But the third line is corrupt as prae- 
ttcfa should be praevectam : this the commentators generally 
fclmit, the older ones proposing violent and improbable conjec- 
tures, though they timidly suggest that it is a vocative for an 
accusative. Lachmann in his first edition sees the absurdity 
°f this and reads 

vites felici praevecta Ceraunia remo; 
accipiat placidis Oricos aequoribus. 

This introduces a clumsy asyndeton and ellipse of te ; but 
there is a still more fatal objection to the reading : praevectus 
°f course has the meaning of praetervectus ; compare praefluo, 
protnavigo, and the like: Mueller says with reason 'vehe- 
ftenter dispiicet participium praeteriti adhibitum pro praesen- 
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iW. Tliis object inn is indeed confirmed by the very passagei 
wliii-h I -ad i maim cite> for this sense of praeveh or, from Lucan 
and Taiitus : ' plagas Baeehi...Prae veneris* and 'quaGermt- 
niain prnevehitur' : coin p. Livy's c praetervehens equo' 'riding 
p:i>t nn h<*r>ehack' v the participle of the active having to sen* 
in default of a present participle passive or deponent) irift 
Cicero prn Cael. .>l ' quoniam emersisso iara e vadis et scopuki 
praet.nvcta videtur nratio mea': the words would therefon.] 
siirnifv ' niav vmi clear the Ceraunians after you have alrwdr 
rnwvd past them'. Hcinsius proposed 'post victa', Mnellff 
reads ' j wist lecta Ceraunia"; neither of which correctwni 
strikes me as very plausible. Hertzhorg as usual finds the 
miir.-e all HuiMith and the edge of the Acroeeraunians as plan 
sailing as the bay of Orio»s : ' quantas tamen lites insolentitf 
vncatixi u>u> interpretibus nmverit ut perspieiatur, coniectui* 
hie ]Miiiiinus. Itali enim per saeva' etc. etc... * At proximum 
iin>tm et paine par exempt um Ovidius habet metam. V 269 
n is i te rirtits opera ad maiora ttdiswt, In partem ventura chori 
Trit'inia itustn' : that is to say, a future participle is almost tk 
same as a pa>t participle, ami the poet, when he addresses 
Cynthia, wlm lias not yet quitted Rome, as 'O thou who hast 
at reaily been mwed prosperously i>ast the CVraunians', means to 
say '() thou wlio by and bye wilt be rowed prosperously part 
the Ci-rauuiaus*! and yet Palev follows him in all this and 
quotes as parallel such vocatives as ' unde datum hoc suffii*i 

tot sillitlite I'eblis V. 

In 1 1 iv notes on Lucretius I have suggested 'Ut te pnw- 
vertam feliee Ceraunia renin': the ce of feliee was probably 
swallowed up in (\rannia and the more usual felici first sub- 
stituted [\ir it, and then to make a verse 'felici praevecta was 
read for ' praevecta felici* : even Cicero litis feliee, and Catullus 
in feliee. 

3. m (ii), 10 (11) (12) (15) (10), 29—32. 

Sic me nee solae poterunt averterc silvae 
nee vaga muscosis ilumina fusa iugis, 

quin egu in adsidua mutem tua nomiua lingua, 
absenti nemo non nocuiaso velit. 
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I have given the different numberings of this elegy, which are 
found in the principal editions : there may possibly be further 
variations. The verses I have quoted exactly as they appear 
in the best manuscript : most of the later editors, among them 
Lachmann, Haupt and Mueller, give ne for non in the last 
verse, after some Mss. : then mutem in 31 is by many called in 
question. Haupt reads motem : Hertzberg before him suggested 
the same, unless mutem be, as he thinks it is, the same thing, ' 
coming equally from movito : Jacob proposes metuam : Paley 
marks the verse as corrupt, but suggests mussem : Mr Palmer 
in the Hermathena vol I p. 177 says that this ' was suggested 
hy Palmer more than a hundred years ago' : I do not know who 
this Palmer was ; but I do know that three hundred years ago 
one who was almost a namesake, Janus Mellerus Palmerius, or 
Palmier, of Bruges did make the same suggestion. 

The editors who read nemo ne appear to take it in the sense 
of ne quis, ' lest some one\ That may be Latin, but it is an 
iJiom utterly unknown to me ; nor do those who with this 

fcaJing also keep mutem, explain what sense this word then 
has. 

Metuam, I think, is at once to be rejected ; for on every 
account I am quite clear that ' in assidua lingua' means ' con- 
stantly on the poet's tongue', not 'on the tongues of others'. 
The general sense of the elegy seems to require this ; for when 
Cynthia was • ower the hills and far awa' among the solitary 
l-fists, Propertius would fear less the general talk than when 
she was in Rome. Then the expression itself proclaims that 
this is the meaning: the verb being in the first person, c in 
fcsidiia lingua' can stand of course for 'assidue in lingua mea'; 
hut if the words did not refer to the subject of the sentence, 
y m would require hominum or vulgi or something to be sup- 
I»hc«l; or at least we ought to have Unguis: this I may exem- 
plify by a passage which will illustrate in other ways the force 
of our verse : Martial III 5 4 ' Iulius, assiduum nomen in ore 
W: Iulius being the subject, meo is required to define the 
ur t: had Martial been the subject, meo would more naturally 
hx v been omitted. Then the tone of this elegy and of elegiac 
K'try generally points to such an interpretation in an address 

4—2 
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to a mistress or familiar friend : compare Martial whoi 
just cited, and Ovid and Tibullus quoted by different 
'Nil nisi Leandri nomen in ore meost', 'Te loquor a 
vox te mea nominat unum', 'Nomen et absentis singi 
sonent': above all a passage of Propertius himself, 
which I hold to be in other respects a valuable suppoi 
interpretation I am about to give : ' Sed qualiscumque 
nent mihi ' Cynthia' silvae, Nee deserta tuo nomine saxa 
The lines then I take exactly as they are found in 
Ms. : muto, like apeifieiv, has many senses ; sometimes 
to pass from one place to another, as in Lucr. IV 458 
soque loco caelum mare flumina montis Mutare et cam] 
bus transire videmur' ; and I have quoted in ray nc 
from Seneca urbes mutare, l to pass from town to toi 
from Pliny 'locum ex loco mu tans'. But there is a p; 
Sallust still more to my present purpose : Iugurtha 88 
litate ingenii pacem atque bellum mutare solitus', 'to j 
about from peace to war, from war to peace'. In our j 
take tua nomina to be put for the ' Cynthia' of the 
quoted above; and what the poet means is that h 
'passes time about' from the name 'Cynthia' to tt 
'Absenti — velit', repeating again and again first one b 
the other. I must however frankly confess that I do nc 
stand the Sic of 29, and I am glad to find that the wo 
commentator Passeratius is in the same case with me 
Sic I could understand, and set is often corrupted in 
copyists knew only the form sed. ' I will join in fiel 
and will be with you in a few days' : (as I cannot exp 
I will translate as if we had Set) : ' but neither th 
forests nor the vagrant streams shed from the mossy ] 
will have power to divert me from having ever on m; 
time about "Cynthia", "none but would choose to h 
absent" — " Cynthia", " none but would choose to harm 
sent'". Certainly therefore mutem should not be t 
with; and just as little would I tamper with velit y a 
infinitive with this word instead of a present is so st 
feature in the Latin of all periods : see Draeger s hi; 
Syntax p. 230—232. 
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4. m (n) 22 (23) (28) (29) (30), 19 20. 

Nam iam, dure, paras Phrygias nunc ire per undas 
et petere Hyrcani litora nota maris. 

I bare but one slight suggestion to make here. The nota of 
the second verse, it is generally allowed, has no meaning : 
various conjectures have been made, nuda, nauta, Eoa : I pro- 
pose 'litora rauca' : litora absorbed the ra of rauca, and then 
the unmeaning uca was changed into the nearest existing word 
that occurred to the scribe. With 'litora rauca' comp. Stat. 
Theb. v 291 'litore rauco'; VII 16 'raucae circumtonat ira 
Maleae'; rv 800 'amne propinquo Rauca sonat valles'; Hor. 
oiu 14 14 'Fractisque rauci fluctibus Hadriae' ; Lucan V 217 
'pout us Rauca geniit': the poet probably had in his mind 
Catullus' ' Litus ut longe resonante eoa tunditur unda, Sive in 
Hyrcano8\ 

5. V (iv) 11, 37—41. 

Testor maiorum cineres tibi, Roma, verendos, 
sub quorum titulis, Africa, tonsa iaces, 

et Persen proavi simulanteni pectus Achillis 
quique tuas proavus fregit Achille domos, 

me neque censurae legem mollisse cet. 

The best Ms, fails us in these verses, which I have set 
down as they are given in the next best: they are from the 
kt elegy, one of the longest and most important of the poems 
of Propertius, held by many to be not only his noblest elegy, 
but the 4 queen ' of all elegies : its merit I freely grant, but 
I do not admit that it represents by any means his very 
highest inspiration : to my ear and taste it has not a little 
« the forced and formal manner which generally belongs to a 
poem done to order, as is seen for instance in the Alcaic odes 
rf Horace's fourth book. 

The second distich in the passage here given is the most 
difficult and disputed in the whole elegy: corrupt it unques- 
tionably is in my opinion and in that of most of the recent 
editors: the older commentators are all quite helpless here, 
it least those of them whom I have consulted. Wratislaw 
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and Paley defend the manuscript reading ; but let me explai 
at once why I must reject their defence. The former saj 
' there is no difficulty here if we bear in mind that Achille i 
voc. like Pericle, Sophocle :' yes, there is this very grave dil 
ficulty that the e is inflexibly long as we are told by Priscia 
and can confirm by the few instances from the poets in whic 
this can be tested : Ovid met. x 632 * A ! miser Hippomen? 
and Sen. Troad. 707 'error, Ulixe' in an anapaest: — es i 
most of these Greek names is the ordinary vocative. The negi 
tive argument is no less strong : if they could have employe 
an % we should have found in the elegiac poets the voc. Ulii 
and Achilla in the latter half of the pentameter : Ovid woul 
not eight or nine times have thrown away such useful won 
on the end of an hexameter. To strengthen my argumen 
we find in a wretched forgery, attributed to Nemesianus, 'c 
aucupio,' 1. 15, the vocative PalamecUf. Paley's remark is sti 
more striking: ' Achille is the vocative on the principle th 
Greek names in es (Pericles etc.) were inflected in Latin most 
after the o declension :' indeed ! I know that the older Lat 
genitive was Achillei or Achilli, TJlixei or Ulixi, even Pericli, eU 
but I should greatly like to see an Achillo, Achittum, Achil 
Achillo, or Periclo, Sophodo, Periclum,. etc. etc The vocatr 
therefore being Achille, the reading cannot stand. Then lo< 
at Paley's interpretation : * the construction may be eith 
et (testor) Persen et eum qui fregit etc. or et (testor) proavu 
qui /regit Persen et tuas domos, Achille.' But what a gulf b 
tween two such explanations, and then how strange they bo 
of them are! according to the first Cornelia says, 'I appe 
to our ancestors who vanquished Africa, and to Perses, wl 
is affecting the spirit of his ancestor Achilles, and to him wl 
crushed thy house, Achilles/ How singular to appeal 
Perses, and then not to appeal to him because he was co 
quered by an ancestor of Paullus, but because he is now a 
fecting Achilles' spirit — and where ? for simulans must refer 
the same time as the verb testor : the Latin language percm 
torily forbids its meaning 'who formerly affected': — and th 
to turn from Perses to the ancestor ' who crushed thy hoiu 
Achilles': ibis being the Paullus who crushed Perses, n< 
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affecting eta The other interpretation shews Propertius as 
a strange master of style : see how it deals with the two proavi 
which one would suppose had some relation to one another. 
But no : now we have ' testor tuum proavum, Paulle, qui fregit 
Persen, simulantem pectus proavi sui Achillis, et tuas domos, 
Achille:' and what a jumble of words, more suited to the age 
of Charlemagne than to that of Augustus ! 

Conjecture therefore must be had recourse to, on behalf 
of sense and grammar and metre alike: Hertzberg reads after 
inferior Mss. in 40 'proavo fregit Achille domos' which avoids 
the false quantity, but leaves a most harsh construction, if 
a construction at all : ' et eum testor qui fregit Persen s. p. p. 
A. masque (o Persa) domos Achille proavo:' it is intolerably 
harsh to go from Persen to tuas without even adding the voca- 
tire 'o Persa;' and then the ablative is to say the least very 
singular, as the context would surely require its depending 
on fregit, not domos ; though Lachmann adopts it in his first 
edition, but in 39 he reads after Santcn ' Te, Perscu, proavi 
ceL:' thus the alterations are many, and the construction still 
fcmains almost insufferably harsh. Mueller marks the verses 
as corrupt past cure : Haupt adopts Lachmann's first text. 

I will now develop my own views on the passage. Cornelia, 
daughter of P. Scipio, is addressing from the tomb her living 
Miand, Paullus Aemilius Lepidus, the highly distinguished 
censor and nephew of the triumvir Marcus. In our verses 
she appeals, in proof of her never having disgraced him in 
l'i> high office of censor, to their ancestors the Scipios and 
Aemilii Paulli. ' I appeal ' she says ' to the ashes of our an- 
iv>tors so revered by you, O Rome, beneath whose titles of 
hnour, O Africa, you crouch with shorn locks ' — and then 
Wl.w tho>e two perplexing lines, void of all sense, the second 
•■■f Metre as well. When I look into them, it forces itself irre- 
^tihly upon me that here too we have an example of that 
v «liich is ever recurring in an ancient text resting on a single 
ni.'jmi<cript : a distich has dropped out, probably beginning 
*ith the same word et with which the following one commences : 
tiie Scipios, including fcJcipio Aemilianus who was the sou of 
Paullus Aemilius, had many triumphs to boast of in Africa, 
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Spain and Asia, conquerors alike of Hannibal, Antiochus and 
Numantia. It appears to me then almost certain that a distich 
has fallen out beginning with Et, probably with Et qui, cele- 
brating some further triumphs of the Scipios: 'and who' we 
will suggest 'conquered Numantiaand Hannibal and Antiochus': 
and then to come to our present distich — ' and Penes.' And 
here I may observe that there seems a special reason for laying 
so much stress on the victory over Perses. The Scipios were 
renowned alike for high birth and great deeds. The Paulli 
Aemilii Lepidi were their equals in illustrious descent, they and 
the Scipios being the very cream of Roman nobility before the 
supremacy of the Caesars ; ' that Lepidus of the triumvirate,' 
'a slight unmeritable man', gaining his position solely by his 
birth. But their achievements, if we give Aemilianus to the 
Scipios, were far less brilliant. Now the dead Cornelia, or 
rather the living Propertius, addressing in her name the living 
Paullus Lepidus and his sons, would try to throw as much 
splendour as possible on the Aemilii Paulli ; and the most 
transcendent feat of the family was the conquest of Perses and 
Macedonia by L. Aemilius Paullus through firmness and good 
sense rather than genius ; for it was his one great achievement : 
his campaigns in Spain had been anything but successful or 
glorious. The triumph over Perses was really an epoch in the 
history of the world, but the poet strives to exaggerate it by 
extolling the greatness and illustrious descent of Perses. After 
then saying, we will assume, in the lost distich: 'and who 
conquered Numantia and Hannibal and Antiochus,' he goes on 
'and Perses affecting the great heart of his ancestor Achilles' : 
— and then surely by all the laws of style and poetry, the 
proavus of the next line should be coordinate with the proavi 
of 39, their very positions in the verse being the some ; and 
some other ancestor of Perses should be glorified. Then as 
every word of 39 seems sound and intelligible, and also every 
word in 40, except Achille which violates at least grammar, 
if not sense and metre as well, we should look for the cor- 
ruption in it : and the corruption is readily accounted for, if we 
assume that the Achillis, or rather Achilli as Propertius pro- 
bably wrote it, of 39 caught the copyist's eye and he put it in 
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the place of the genuine name which would probably begin 
with an A : the natural construction of the words would there- 
fore be ' and Perses, affecting the great heart of his ancestor 
Achilles and of that other ancestor who (eius proavi qui) crushed 
thy house and kingdom, O — ': who then are we to substitute 
for the unmeaning and unmetrical Achille 1 The poet, I repeat, 
addressing Paullus in the name of Cornelia, strove to invest 
with as much glory as he could the one surpassing achievement 
of the Aemilii Paulli by exalting Perses and his illustrious 
ancestry. Who then was this other proavus who in the Mace- 
donian Walhalla was worthy to take his place by the side of 
Achilles ? Though we may have demonstrated that some other 
proavus was named here, it does not follow that we should be 
expected to tell who he was. However we will try : shall we 
say then, 

irapci S' avrov * AXijjavSpo? <f>tka elSw*; 
ihpuiei Hipaauri fJapis debs alo\ofiiTpcu$ : 

such a god of wrath to the mitred Persians as Achilles had 
been to the mitred Phrygians? If we assume this other 
proavus to be Alexander, two names suggest themselves to me, 
both names of women, as worthy to take the place of the mean- 
ingless Achille, though I decidedly prefer one to the other : I 
would read 'Quique tuas proavus fregit, Atossa, domos': women 
appear always to have had great influence in Persia over the 
reigning king, and we learn from Aeschylus and Herodotus 
alike the power and eminence of Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, 
wife of Darius and mother of Xerxes. The other name that 
occurs to me is ' Amastri': two at least of the name Amastris 
were renowned in Persian history, one the wife of Xerxes and 
mother of Artaxerxes, she too celebrated by Herodotus : the 
other, niece of the Darius whom Alexander conquered, and wife 
successively of Craterus, Dionysius and Lysimachus. No fault 
whatever can be found with the expression : domos in the poets 
can well mean the 'house, family and whole dominions of 
Atossa', 'homes' in the widest sense of the word: in fact if 
spoken of Perses or Achilles it has just the same force: compare 
Virgil's ' Graiugenumque domos suspectaque linquimus arva': 
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1 Aspice et extremis domitum cultoribus orbem Eoasque domos 
Arabum pictosque Gelonos' ; and Propertius himself HI (ii) 10 
(1), 1G 'Et domus intactae te tremit Arabiae': Silius in 282 
ventures to say 'Massyli,... domus (i.e. populus) ultima terrae 1 : 
Stat. Theb. iv 387 foil, and vm 237 foil, might be taken to 
point to Alexander: 'aut claustra novissima rubrae Tethyos 
eoasque domos flagrante triumpho Perfuris'; 'Ceu modo gem- 
miferum thyrso populatus Hydaspen Eoasque domos, nigri 
vexilla triumphi Liber et ignotos populis ostenderet Indos'. 
And if it be argued that Perses and his father Philip were de- 
scendants of Antigonus and not connected in any way with 
Alexander and the old Macedonian dynasty, the objection is 
true in fact, and yet perhaps in nowise refutes our suggestion. 
For Polybius, our highest authority, a contemporary of Perses 
and his father Philip, says of the latter, v 10 10, that during 
the whole of his life he strove most zealously to prove himself a 
kinsman of Alexander and Philip, though he took no pains to 
emulate their actions. 

And yet so far from being satisfied with this conjecture, I 
am about to propose a totally different one, in which I do not 
hesitate to say, though a nemesis should follow, that I feel a 
veiy great degree of confidence. Propertius no doubt had his- 
torical grounds for his picture of Perses; and Perses would 
hardly perhaps have united in any manifesto so remote an 
ancestor as the Acacid Achilles with a historical personage, 
comparatively so near his own times as Alexander. The old 
Macedonian kings, it is well known, were recognised in Greece 
as Greeks and not barbarians, because they were believed to 
have proved their descent from the Argive Heracleids or Teme- 
nids; and Plutarch at the beginning of his life of Alexander 
emphatically observes that it is an unquestioned fact (twv 
iramj ireirurrev^htov iari) that on his father's side ho was a 
Heracleid through Caranus, and on his mother's an Aeacid 
through Neoptolemus. It is quite manifest that Perses and 
his father Philip were ambitious on personal and political 
grounds to maintain the same claims. The father of Philip, 
Demetrius II, had married the daughter of Pyrrhus, so that, 
independently of Alexander, they were Aeacids on the mother's 
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side, descended from Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus the son of Achil- 
lea. And just as Propertius here speaks of Perses 'affecting 
the great heart of his ancestor Achilles', Silius XV 291 says of 
his father Philip 'Hie gente egregius veterisque ab origine 
regni Aeacidum sceptris proavoque tumebat Achille': it can 
hardly too admit of question that it is Perses whom Virgil 
refers to by his 'Ipsumque Aeaciden, genus armipotentis 
Achilli'. 

Just as certain is it that Philip and Perses from policy and 
pride asserted their Heracleid and Argive descent on the fa- 
ther's side : thus Livy, xxvn 30, tells us that the Argives con- 
ferred on Philip the presidency of the Heraean and Nemean 
games, 'quia se Macedonum reges ex ea civitate oriundos 
ferunt'; and that at Argos 'mos erat comitiorum die primo 
velut ominis causa praetores pronuntiare Iovem Apollinemque 
et Herculem : additum lege erat ut his Philippus adiceretur'. 
Philip indeed in his vainglorious aspirations was resolved to 
have at least two strings to his bow : in the great majority of 
his extant coins we see on the obverse the head either of Her- 
cules or of the famous Argive hero Perseus, and the name of 
the latter he gave to his eldest son and successor, our Perseus 
or Perses. We can scarcely doubt then that he wished to 
maintain that his ancestor Antigonus, an Argive like the old 
dynasty, was descended from Perseus, and thus to clinch his 
Argive and Heracleid connexion ; for Hercules himself was son 
of Alcmena, the daughter of Electryon, son of Perseus. And 
thus we get for another proavus, and a paternal as Achilles was 
a maternal one, an ancestor who was a stronger warrior than 
Achilles and a greater conqueror than Alexander, the mightiest 
of heroes Hercules. 

We have then the other proavus ; but what is the achieve- 
ment which the poet has singled out by which to denote him ? 
what but his last and greatest labour, the only one which 
Homer has seen fit to specify, his breaking by main force into 
Hades, dragging away Cerberus 'Ipsius a solio regis', and 
bringing Theseus back to the light of day. The eloquent rant 
of Seneca's Hercules furens is a good comment upon this : now 
that he has stormed Hades, Judo is roused to make one more 
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effort to prevent him from storming Heaven as well : ' nee satis 
terrae patent : Effregit ecce limen inferni Iovis Et opima victi 
regis ad superos refert. . .At ipse rupto carcere urabrarum ferox 
De me triumphat...quaeris Alcidae parem? Nemo est nisi 
ipse : ('None but himself can be his parallel 1 ) bella iam secum 
gerat 1 . Later in the play Hercules says himself ' noctis aeternae 
chaos Et nocte quiddam gravius et tristes deos Et fata vidi... 
Quid restat aliud? vidi et ostendi inferos. Da si quid ultra 
est'. And farther on the chorus says 'Derat hoc unum numero 
laborum Tertiae regnum spoliare sortis'. With no small confi- 
dence then I would read 

Quique tuas proavus fregit, Averne, domos. 

Every word in the verse thus constituted has its force and 
meaning: Hercules did not slink into Hades like the crafty 
Ulysses or the pious Aeneas ; he broke into its mansions with 
his strong right arm : 'Effregit ecce limen inferni Iovis 9 in the 
words of Seneca just quoted. Then the poets have a singular 
fancy for applying the word domos to the mansions and realms 
of the dead : in the Hercules furens of Euripides 610 Amphi- 
tryon says to his son *H\0€? ycip 6vtw Bco^ar ek^AiSov, ritcvovz 
Iliad O 251 8<5/a* 'At'Soo: Odys. k 512 'At'Sew Sojiov evpt&evraz 
then we find in Virgil 'Ditis Infernas accede domos'; 'Perque 
domos Ditis vacuas et inania regna'; 'Lethaeumque domos pla- 
cidas qui praenatat amnem'; 'Quin ipsae stupuere domus atque 
intima leti Tartara' : Lucan VI 514 ' Nosse domos Stygias'; VaL 
Flaccus I 781 'Stygiasque domos'; Silius VI 488 'Stygios ante 
intravisse penates'; Stat. Theb. vni 48 'quid enim mihi nun- 
tius ambas Itque reditque domos' i.e. Hades and Heaven. And 
lastly Propertius himself, iv (in) 12 (11), 33 ' Nigrantesque 
domos animarum intrasse silentum'. Avernus gradually in the 
Latin poets took more and more the place of the Greek Tar- 
tarus, or Styx, or Aclieron with which according to some it is 
etymologically connected. In the latest passage in which Virgil 
uses the word, Aen. VII 91 'imis Acheronta adfatur Avernis', it 
has already completely assumed its new meaning : the Italian 
Averna or Avernus is now synonymous with the Greek Tartara 
or Tartarus. Seneca in bis Hippol. 1201 (Phaedra 1210) para- 
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phrases by 'Pallidi fauces Averni vosque Taenarei specus, Unda 
miseris grata Lethes vosque torpentes lacus' Virgil's 'Tartareas 
(Taenarias, in the georgics) etiam fauces, alta ostia Ditis, Le- 
thaeumque domos placidas qui praenatat amnem'; Hipp. 1147, 
of Theseus, ' Ipsoque magis flebile Averno Sedis patriae videt 
hoepitium'; Lucau VI 636 'Stygio populus pugnasset Averno 9 ; 
VaL Flaccus n 601 'Non ego per Stygiae, quod rere, silentia 
ripae, Frater, agor; frustra vacui scrutaris Averni, Care, vias' ; 
IV 700 of Hercules himself 'discussa quales formidine Averni 
Alcides Theseusque comes pallentia iungunt Oscula, vix primas 
amplexi luminis oras'; Stat. Theb. in 146 'nigri pater Averni'; 
rv 457 and vm 193 'rector Averni'; XI 588 Charon is named 
'pigri sulcator Averni' i.e. Stygis: a legend indeed, as we see in 
Silius, had formed itself that the earthly Avernus was once 
named Styx : xn 645 'coetusque silentis Averni'; silvae V 1 27 
'deis pallentis Averni'; 259 'reges tristis Averni'; Silius XVII 
466 'abigat me frater Averno'; xv 76 'tenebris Avernis'; xin 
601 'coniunx Iunonis Avernae' which Stat. Theb. iv 526 ex- 
presses by 'Stygiae Iunonis': at the opening of Theb. vin 
Amphiaraus comes tumbling in, horses and all, with as loud a 
clatter as Hercules, ' Letiferasque domos orbisque arcana sepulti 
Rupit cet.' and then 34 Pluto asks 'Quae superum labes ini- 
micum impegit Averno Aethera? quia rumpit tenebras?' and 
so on. 

What follows will serve to give a notion of how I would 
reconstruct our passage : 

Testor maiorum cineres tibi, Roma, verendos, 
sub quorum titulis, Africa, tonsa iaces, 

[et qui contuderunt animos pugnacis Hiberi 
Hannibalemque armis Antiochumque suis,] 

et Persen proavi simulantem pectus Achilli, 
quique tuas proavus fregit, Averne, domos, 

me neque censurae legem mollisse cet. 

We find associated in Horace ' Infecit aequor sanguine Punico 
•..et ingentem cecidit Antiochum Hannibalemque dirum'. 

To illustrate what precedes compare the precise statement 
tf Velleius II 6 ' Caranus, vir generis regii, sextus decimus ab 



\ 
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Hercule, profectus Argis regnum Macedoniae occupavit : a quo 
magnus Alexander cum fuerit Septimus decimus, iure xnaterni 
generis Achille auctore, paterni Hercule, gloriatus est': the 
antithesis here closely resembles the one we have found in 
Propertius ; the mighty maternal ancestor Achilles is followed 
by the still mightier paternal one Hercules. It may be' ob- 
served too that Horace's 'Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor' 
is the precise equivalent of Propertius' verse, Horace keeping 
to the Greek synonyme of Avernum which perhaps he would 
not have employed in its transferred sense before the Aeneid 
was known; while Ovid, so well acquainted with it, says in his 
met, v 539 'quern quondam dicitur Orphne, Inter Avernales 
haud ignotissima nympbas, Ex Acheronte suo silvis peperisse 
sub atris', Acheron and Avernus being here synonymous: he 
had already in his elegy on Tibullus used the words ' nigro sub- 
mersit Averno': there too Avernus is synonymous with Acheron 
or Styx. 

Thus I seem to myself to have struck out something not 
wholly unworthy of Propertius, while the traditional text, twist 
and turn it as we may, and the corrections of previous editors 
produce results, as regards both the language and the thought, 
more worthy a poetaster of the sixth century than a poet of the 
Augustan age. And this is not the only passage of our poem 
which Ms. corruptions and editorial comments have obscured or 
degraded: vv. 65 66 appear in our Mss. in the following shape 

6. Vidimus et fratrem sellam geminasse curulem: 
consule quo facto tempore rapta soror. 

Paley, 'quern honoris causa nomino', thus comments on the 
2nd verse: ' if it be not a brief or rather a confused way of ex- 
pressing qui cum consul /actus esset, eo tempore rapta est soror 
eius, (i.e. ego rapta sum), or, cuius consulates tempore rapta est 
soror, we must understand tempore with Hertzberg as the abla- 
tive of the instrument, rather than with others for opportune*. 
Such a way of expressing oneself I should term meaningless 
rather than confused; nor has an instrumental tempore any 
' locus standi' here, and when a lady says of herself that she 
died 'immatura' amid the tears of husband and children, she 
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cannot mean that she died opportune, which contradicts at the 
same time ' rapta'. And yet this elegy is called by Paley ' the 
masterpiece of the poet's genius' and 'a splendid composition'. 
Again Lachmann's conjecture, 'Consul quo foetus tempore, 
rapta soror', though accepted by many, has never commended 
itself to my judgment : the asyndeton between the two lines is 
most abrupt, the expression most clumsy and prosaic. It is 
more natural too that Cornelia. should signify she died during 
the year of her brother's consulship; than that she should say, 
especially in such a helpless way, that she died at the time he 
was appointed consul. 

The whole corruption appears to me to lie in the word 
facto ; and when I remember how Ovid, ex Ponto iv 9 56, ad- 
dresses his friend Graecinus when he was consul and tells him 
that even in Pontus, 'Hie quoque te festum consule tempus 
agam', it strikes me that this would not be unworthy of 
Propertius, 

Consule quo, festo tempore rapta soror. 

As Hertzberg justly observes that the Mss. of Propertius so 
often confound factum and fatum, it is possible Propertius may 
have written * consule quo, fati tempore rapta soror' (or rather 
'fatist tempore', since the enclitic st is such a fertile occasion of 
corruption): comp. Ovid tristia rv 1 86: 'Heu nimium fati 
tempoia lenta mei'; but I prefer the other correction. 

7. V (iv) 3 7—10. 

Te modo viderunt iteratos Bactra per ortus, 
te modo munito Neuricus hostis equo, 

hibernique Getae pictoque Britannia curru, 
ustus et eoa discolor Indus aqua. 

This passage I have selected on account of the ablative in the 

last line : can it be a locative abl. as Hertzberg asserts ? or can 

it stand for 'ad eoam undam', as Lachmann maintains in his 

firat edition ? what his mature judgment may have been, I do 

not know. I have discussed above, p. 44, some of Propertius' 

ablatives ; but I know of none like the one before us either in 
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him or in any other Latin writer. In Draeger's historische 
Syntax p. 4"»N many instances are given from Plautus, Cicero 
ami other authors of the simple ablative in respect of iomt, 
such as ' N. Mngius CroBiona* from Caesar, even ' serve Athenii 
[H-ssiiiH-' from I'lautus; but none that at all supports the use of 
't-iia aqua' fur 'nd eoam aqiinm'. The case therefore must In 
changed, ami it is easy to see how Utlua might cause a copyist 
t ■ ■ introduce an ablative. But the noble verse is quite ruined 
to my miml by the expulsion of eoa aqua, whether we read Em 
t't/'iti, or ciin r>/"/.*. with so many of the editors old and recent: 
it is too IkuI to intrude f'oo t%ita into the most emphatic part of 
tin* [H-utiinwUv, whin tmitito equo had exactly the same posi- 
tioii in the pciita meter preceding. For discolor however decolor 
mibt he read, and this is scarcely to be called an alteration, as 
medieval Mss. seem til interchange the two words indiscrimi- 
nately: thus in each of the six places where Ovid uses decolor 
his Mss. appear to be divided between it and discolor. If ire 
look into the two chief extant Latin geographers ilela and 
I'liny, we find what an important place iu their dreamy concep- 
tions of India was occupied by what they term the eona octanvt, 
count mure or jwlngim, and coa litura : compare especially Meli 
3 (il iin 7) ami I'liny VI 3ti: from these two passages, whirl 
evidently come from the same source, we learn that India was 
hounded on the east by this eoum mare, on the south by the 
Indian! mare and on the west by the river Indus. On the 
principle of the ' oinne iguutum pro magnifico' and of distance 
lending enchantment to the view, the shores of this eastern 
mean, where the uttermost Indians dwelt, were looked oaasii 
hind of promise, of gold and of pearls, Catullus thus cow- 
lneiicrs his stately, though ha If- ironical, eleventh poem 
l'uri et Auieli, comitc.- (.'atulli, 
sive in extrcmos penet nihil Indus, 
lit u* ut lunge resonante. e<ui tunditttr undo. 
'Tlie league-long roller thundering on the reef*. 
TheV had already heard the echoes of the tremendous surf off 
Madras. Seneca in his Oedipus, 113, partly imitates Catullus: 
• tuus Hie, Bacche, llilea cxtrctnos conies usque ad Indoa, Auwi 
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eoisequitare cam pis, Figere et mundo tua signa primo...Promit 
hinc ortus aperitque lucem Phoebus et flamma propiore nudos 
Inficit Indos'. Arethusa therefore, exaggerating to the utmost 
the travels of Lycotas, carries him to this eastern sea in these 
words, as I would correct them, 

ustus et eoae decolor Indus aquae : 

'and the Indian of the eastern wave burnt to a black dis- 
coloured hue*. The decolor ustus much resembles the phrase 
which Lucretius twice repeats in his sixth book, ' nigra virum 
percocto saecla colore': Seneca too in his Hippolytus (Phaedra) 
M3 (353) and Medea 484 (487) has ' India decolor' and ' per- 
ustis Indiae populis'. With the phrase 'eoae Indus aquae' I 
would compare for more reasons than one Seneca Here. Fur. 
916(920) : there the best Ms. gives 'nobilis Dircenaq;' i.e. 'no- 
hilis Dircen aquae': this the next best Ms, not understanding 
corrupts into * nobiles Dirces aquas', just as the Mss. of Proper- 
tius corrupt * eoae aquae' into ' eoa aqua', thinking that ustus 
required an ablative. The latest editors of Seneca strangely 
corrupt their author by reading 'nobilis Dirces nemus\ Still 
wore like our verse in construction is Seneca Thyestes 602 
'Phoebi propioris Indus 9 . 

Erery careful student of the three elegiac poets will have 
observed how in the formation of the peculiar elegiac style one 
*ill catch up sometimes the thought of his predecessor while 
the language is different, sometimes his language while the 
thought is varied; sometimes both thought and language will 
1* the same. Now the reading 'eoae decolor Indus aquae' will 
I think gain much support, if we observe this mutual inter- 
change of language and thought. First we find in Tibullus iv 
-19 4 Et quascumque niger rubro de litore gemmas Proximus 
ttiscolligit Indus aquis': few will doubt that Propertius con- 
ttiuubly or unconsciously had this passage in his mind when he 
*n>te the verse we are examining. As certain is it that Ovid 
tad Propertius' language more or less consciously before him, 
*hen he penned the following lines: ars ill 130 'Quos legit in 
tiridi decolor Indus aqua'; met. IV 20 'oriens tibi victus adus- 
<iuc Decolor extremo qua tinguitur India Gange'; trist. v 3 24 
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* Et quascumque bibit decolor Indus aquas': for compare whit 
precedes c sed adusque nivosum Strymona venisti Marticolim- 

que Geten\ with what precedes in Fropertius l Hibcmj* 
lletae'. 

After what has been said I need hardly add that I cannot 
take Indus here for the river: Mela and Pliny after Enh> 
sthencs and others emphatically assert that the Indus was the 
western boundary of India: it can have nothing to do then vol 
the 'eoa aqua'. If too you read with Mr Palmer in the Hen* 
athena I p. 169 Vastus for Ustus, you must at the same tint 
read eoae aquae, which makes the alteration, diplonuitieaDj 
con si dor oil, by no means so simple; and then how singubdj 
vague the expression 'the Indus of a different colour from the 
eastern water', without one word to signify this meant that the 
Indus where it flowed into the eastern sea was of a different 
colour. If the Indus could signify the river, for more reason* 
than one I should prefer 'Mist us et eoa discolor Indus aqnV. 
But after what has been said, I need not add that this too n 
my opinion is quite out of the question. 



8. Ill (II) 17 (18) (20) (25), J)— 18. 

At me ab amore tuo diducet nulla senectus, 

sive ego Tithonus sive ego Nestor ero. 
nonne fuit satius duro sen-ire tvranno 

et gemere in tauro, saeve Perille, tuo ? 
Gorgonis et satius fuit obdurescere vultu ? 

Caucasias etiam si pateremur aves? 
sed tamen obsistam. teritur rubigine mucro 

feiTeus et parvo saepe liquore silex: 
at nullo dominac teritur sublimine (sublumine) amor qui 

restat et immerita sustinet aurc minas. 

I have printed these ten verses that I may be able to el 
plain better what my opinion is of the last line but one, whic 
is generally looked upon as corrupt past cure, and of which I 
it stands in the Mss. no tolerable interpretation so far as 
know has ever been offered. A just conception of this verse 
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hold to be of the greatest moment for the right understanding 
of this most interesting elegy which exhibits to us Propertius in 
his most peculiar mood, the mood indeed which made him the 
poet he is. Bacon observes that ' amongst all the great and 
worthy persons whereof the memory remaineth, there is not one 
that hath been transported to the mad degree of love'. True 
it is that its usual victim is a ' curled Anthony', not a baldpated 
Julius; but for the lyric poet, the poet I mean of the impas- 
sioned lyric of love and hate, 'the mad degree of love* occupies 
the first, the second and the third place in the roll of his 
virtues. Of this lyric Catullus is the greatest master among 
the Roman poets, and Propertius treads closely on his heels; 
fur his love-elegies are as genuine lyrics as the stanzas of Sappho 
or the songs of Burns. Look at the verse which follows what 
*e have cited: 'Ultro contemptus rogat, et peccasse fatetur 
kesus', 'scorn it meets with entreaty, and outrage by owning 
itself in fault': have we not here in one verse the quintessence 
of love's ethics, of all the legislation for the amour-passion, from 
the Provence of the twelfth down to the Italy of the eighteenth 
century? But to our text 

To comprehend rightly then our 17th verse it must be 
dearly seen that dominae amor go together; that is to say 'my 
love fur my lady', repeating in another shape what he had said 
a We in 9 amore tuo, 'my love for you': the overlooking this 
p°iot has occasioned many futile conjectures or explanations: 
ff foor, or still more the frigid amator of some editors, gives a 
toost insipid and pointless sense. No length of days, he says, 
w »ll divorce me from my love for you, though I suffer more 
cruelly than if I were in Phalaris' bull, or had my liver devoured 
ty the vultures of Prometheus. But for all that I will hold out: 
*teel wears away with rust, hard basalt often by a little water ; 
tat love for my lady wears not away — : can the Ms. words 
*tand? The interpretation of them given by Hertzberg, which 
I am sorry to see defended by Paley, and the explanations 
offered by many others seem to me preposterous. If sense is to 
I* pat into the words, they must be explained differently. The 
Utins could employ nihil in the nom. and ace. for nulla res, but 
not in the other cases: the older prose writers therefore, in order 

5—2 
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perhaps to avoid ambiguity, did not use the neuter of nutti 
by itself, but said nullius rei, nulla re, etc. We find howevc 
this neuter occurring already in Celsus more than once, i 
both the Senecas, and Tac. ann. in 15 : nay even in Livy 
59 8 'nemo ullius nisi fugae memor': Bonnell in his Lexico 
gives three examples of nullo from Quintilian; and it is nc 
unknown to the older poets: Lucr. I 242 'ubi nulla forei 
acterno corpora'; Hor. ars 324 'praeter laudem nullius avaris 
Ovid met. I 17 'nulli sua forma manebat'; XV 242 'nulloqu 
premente Alta petunt'. Can we then read 'At nullo ( = null 
re) dominae teritur, sub limine amor qui Restat', 'but b 
nothing whatever does love for my lady wear away: (thoug 
the door is shut against it), it stays close to her entry, etc/, 
this would recall Lucretius' 'At lacrimans exclusus amatt 
limina saepe Floribus et sertis operit...et foribus miser oscul 
figif* In Latin such expressions as sub muro are commo 
enough, and it is true that litnen means the lintel as well as th 
sill; and yet as we find in limine 500 times in Latin and n 
other example I fancy of sub limine, the latter must surely b 
looked on as more than doubtful: can hardly indeed be genuin< 

Would not the following conjecture well explain the suU\ 
mine and sublumine of the best Mss. ? 

At nullo dominae teritur sub alumine amor qui Restat ce 
Beck m arm in his History of inventions proves conclusively tha 
'our alum was certainly not known to the Greeks or the Roman; 
and what the latter called alumen was vitriol; not however pur 
vitriol, but such as forms itself in mines'. To see what an im 
portant part this alumen, the Greek aTtrrrrrfpia, played in th 
Greek and Roman Materia medica, one need only consult th 
indexes of Galen, Celsus and Pliny: see especially Pliny xxx^ 
ch. 15, § 183 — 190: the various kinds of alumen seem to hav 
been particularly efficacious in wounds, ulcers, inflammations 
such distempers in short as might claim a metaphorical affinit 
with love: we find in Pliny 'vis liquidi aluniiuis adstringen 
indurare, rodere. melle admixto sanat oris ulccra, papulas pru 
ritusque...combustum utilius epiphoris inhibendis, sic et a< 
pruritus corporis... summa omnium generum vis in adstringcnd< 
unde nomen Graecis (i.e. <rri^T^/>i'a)...putresccntia ulcerui 
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compescit': in Celsus too it is among the medicines which 
rodutit, and exedunt. We get then this excellent sense: iron 
wears away with rust, basalt by the dripping of water; but by 
the power of no astringent, styptic, caustic, does love for my 
lady wear away: it abides, eta The language too is precise in 
every point: as Propertius here says 'teritur rubigine mucro 
Ferreus', while Ovid, ex Ponto I 1 17, has 'Roditur ut scabra 
positum rubigine ferrum', Virgil 'Exesa scabra rubigine pila'; 
so Propertius here gives us 'nullo teritur sub alumine', while 
Pliny tells us that 'vis liquidi aluminis rodere\ and Celsus, 
that 'alumen' is one of the things which 'exedunt*, and that 
among the medicines which rodunt is ( alumen liquidum, sed 
magis rotundum'. Then an index of Celsus will prove that 
«*6 is a technical expression to denote the effect produced by 
a medicine, as in phrases like 'si sub his inflammatio non con- 
quierit', 'sub quibus perveniri ad sanitatem potest'. And that 
though technical it is not unpoetical, may be shewn by a similar 
use of sub in Ovid met. V 62 'exhalantem sub acerbo vulnere 
▼itam Deploravit Athin'. The general antithetical turn of 
these four verses always brings into my mind Ovid trist. IV 
6 13 folL; but Propertius himself precisely illustrates our meta- 
phor in 11 1 57 ' Omnes humanos sanat medicina dolores : Solus 
^or morbi non amat artificem'. 



9. V (IV) 1 73, 74. 

Accersis lacrimis cantas : aversus Apollo ; 
poscis ab invita verba pigenda lyra. 

The corrections given by editors of the first verse, 'Aversis 
^Usfe', 'charisin', 'rythmis', seem all of them unnecessarily 
Solent : lacrimis strikes me as genuine, and I would read 'At 
^U lacrimis cantas 9 : 'why, you sing at the cost of certain 
k*re: Apollo turns away his face; you demand of your re- 
luctant lyre words that you will sorely rue': with lacrimis 
^top. 7 69 ' mortis lacrimis vitae sanamus amores '. 

H. A J. MUNRO. 
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Tliorcsii the Tragedies which go under the name of Seneca 
npjwar to Ikj now almost entirely neglected, in this country at 
least, they must during the seventeenth century have been next 
to the works of Virgil and Horace among the most popular of 
Latin and therefore of all poems. This we must infer from tbe 
circumstance that during a portion only of tliat century at least 
twenty editions were published of Farnaby's recension and brief 
notes; as well as from the fact that the literature of that period 
teems with imitations of his audacious hyperboles and telling 
common places, which much resemble those which we find in 
the authors prose writiugs: for that most, at all events some, 
of the tragedies are rightly assigned to Seneca I feel no man- 
ner of doubt. We have referred above to the 'None but 
himself can be his parallel 1 which appears to come from the 
Hercules Furens 84 

quaeris Alcidae parem ? 
nemo est nisi ipse : be 11a iam secum gerat. 

Again and again my ear seems to catch in Shakespeare 
some echo of a saying in Seneca. 'Canst thou not minister to 
a mind diseased* recalls 1261 (1268) of the same play 'nemo 
poll u to queat Animo mederi', especially if we compare what 
precedes, 

cur animam in ista luce detineam amplius 
morerque nihil est. cuncta iam amisi bona, 
mentem, arma, famam, coniugem, gnatos, manus, 
etiam furorem, 

with what comes a few lines before in Macbeth 'I have lived 
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long enough :...And that which should accompany old age, As 
onour, love, obedience, troops of friends, I must not look to 
ave\ Again ' the dread of something after death, The undis- 
covered country from whose bourn No traveller returns, puzzles 
he will', and 'Ay, but to die and go we know not where', have 

Eftot a little in common with Here. Furens 858 (862), Here. 

Oetaeus 48 and 1525 (1529): 

qualis est nobis animus, remota 
luce cum maestus sibi quisque sensit 
obrutum tota caput esse terra... 
sera nos illo referat senectus. 
nemo ad id sero venit unde numquam, 
cum semel venit, poterit reverti. 
quid iuvat dirum properare fatum ?— 

inde ad hunc orbem redi, 
nemo unde retro. — 
die ad aeternos properare manes 
Herculem et regnum canis inquieti, 
unde non umquam remeavit ullus. 

Tie words of Cassius ' how many ages hence Shall this our lofty 
*°*ne be acted over In states unborn and accents yet unknown!' 
are in sympathy with those of Pyrrhus and Agamemnon in the 
Troades 292 (301) 

nullumne Achillis praemium manes ferent T 
Ferent, et ilium laudibus cuncti canent 
magnumque terrae nomen ignotae audient. 

**& the words of Atreus in the Thyestes 289 

regna nunc sperat mea. 
hac spe minanti fulmen occurret Iovi, 
hac spe subibit gurgitis tumidi minas 
dubiumque Libycae Syrtis intrabit fretum 

^nd me of Hotspur : ' methinks it were an easy leap, To 
P"fck bright honour from the pale-faced moon, Or dive into the 
**** of the deep, eta' Compare too Borneo and Juliet n 2 
* *ith Manilius I 713, a contemporary of Seneca and like him 
** more read than he is now : 
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thou art 
as glorious to this night, being o'er my head, 
as is a winged messenger of heaven 
unto the white-upturned wondering eyes 
of mortals that fall back to gaze on him, 
when he bestrides the lazy pacing clouds 
and sails upon the bosom of the air. 

utque suos arcus per nubila circinat Iris, 

sic superincumbit signato culmine limes 

candidus, et resupina fadt mortalibus ora, 

dum nova per caecam vibrantur (mirantur Bentl.) lumina nocte 

Whether the contempt into which the tragedies of Senc 
have now fallen be not as much beyond their deserts as * 
admiration was which they once enjoyed, I will not attempt; 
decide. There is much powerful rhetoric in them : the lat>< 
editors take for their motto the following words of Muret 
one of the best writers and judges of Latin that ever exist e 
* est profecto poeta" ille praeclarior et vetusti sermonis diliye 
tior quam quidam inepte fastidiosi suspicantur.' 

If the tragedies of Seneca are ever again to be studied wit 
more diligence, the latest edition, published by Teubner in 18t 
and edited by Peiper and Richter, ought to afford us son: 
satisfaction mixed with a good deal of regret. It gives us - 
all appearance a most accurate collation of the best Mss., 
matter of prime importance in the case of our author; but i 
utility is marred throughout by the singular method they pu 
sue of cutting up the choruses and in many of the plays tl 
dialogue as well into sections of various lengths, correspondir 
in ways the most fantastical and marked by a a' a" b V b" c 
etc. etc. Now this, though at the best somewhat annoying 
it spoils the appearance of the printed page, might perhaps 1 
borne with as a harmless fancy, if it did not lead them, a 
once or twice, but manv hundreds of times to carvo and disse 
passages of which the sense and grammar and metre appear 
be unassailable, by transposing verses or parts of verses in t 
must gratuitous manner, pronouncing this line or sentence 
be spurious, or marking a hiatus, where everything follows 
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the most logical order : then indeed 'hae nugae seria ducunt in 
mala'. Their way of proceeding looks often like a reductio 
ad absurdum of this fashion at present so much in vogue with 
German scholars. In the chorus of the Hercules Oetaeus, be- 
ginning with v. 104, though it does not receive such hard 
treatment as many other portions of the plays, nevertheless 
within about 30 lines four quite unexceptionable verses are 
declared spurious solely in order to carry out this recondite 
system of a a' b b' c' d' etc. I cite this chorus in order to give 
what appears to me the right emendation of a passage which 
not only these editors, but I think Madvig too in his adver- 
saria ii p. 125 has not well corrected: 121 following are thus 
given in the best Mss. 

nos non flamma rapax, non fragor obruit : 
felices sequeris, mors, misero3 fugis : 
stamus nee patriis messibus heu locus 
et silvis dabitur lapsaque sordidae 
Sent templa casae. 

The corrupt third verse may be thus simply corrected : Stamus; 
aec patriast : messibus heu locus Et silvis dabitur : ' death, 
you pursue the happy, fly the wretched : we therefore still 
stand erect, while our native city is no more : its place will be 
given up to crops and woodland, etc/ : a few lines further on 
they gay ' Quaeretur patriae quis fuerit locus'. All the change 
1 have made is to read patriast for patriis, and this enclitic st 
is a perpetual source of corruption, and is often changed as 
here into is : see my note on Aetna 5. 

How do our editors proceed : this is what they say : * v. 122 
deleto lacunam aliquot versuum statui. proodum aut stropharum 
W>' aut cc' vv. 119 sqq. contineri sententia docet\ They ac- 
cordingly expel one of the most characteristic lines in tho 
chorus, utterly destroy the connexion ; and read ' Stamus. nunc 
patrius messibus heu locus, etc.', stamus having now lost all 
meaning. The reading of Gronovius is very unsatisfactory: 
Madvig 1. L writes ' nihil est stamus, nee malum est messibus ct 
tilvifl locum dari, nisi indignus tarn humili usu datur. scriptuui 
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olim erat : Fanis nunc patriis messibus heu datur cet' : to me 
a most improbable conjecture. 

These editors are so occupied with their transpositions and 
omissions and commissions that they seem seldom to find time 
for a successful correction of the text. Thus, having their at- 
tention taken up with the interests of f f , they make a perverse 
transposition and leave 697 (693) of the Hera Furens, with the 
older editors, as follows : 

metus, pavorque, funus et frendens dolor, 
aterque luctus sequitur et morbus tremens: 

Madvig 1. 1. p. 112 says that funus cannot be right: 'subest 
adiectivum ; sed ex iis quae apta sunt pavori non reperio quod 
satis prope ad litteras accedat (foedus, faUust)' Long ago 
I wrote down 'pavorque effrenus': when the one e was ab- 
sorbed in the other, the corruption followed at once. 

In the same play 795 (791) foil., which our editors punc- 
tuate perversely in the interests of K and i, we have 

ut proprior stetit 
love natus, antro sedit incertus canis 
et utcrque timnit. ecce latratu gravi 
loca muta terret cet. 

As it was not possible that Hercules could feel fear, and as 
uterque interrupts the construction, the editors say with justice 
1 Et uterque vix sana\ But their conjecture * uteroque tumuit' 
is not happy. Seneca, I feel sure, wrote 'Teterque timuit'. 

Doubtless many easy emendations await any one who will 
examine these plays on the principles of common sense. In the 
Agamemnon 205 (204) we find in all editions 

victor venit 
Asiae ferocis, ultor Europae: trahit 
captiva Pergama et diu victos Phrygas. 

But the Phrygians had only just been conquered : surely we 
are to read 'diu tnvictos Phryges', the in having been ab- 
sorbed in the preceding iu. 
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Here Oetaeus 1741 (1736) the best Ms. gives us 

ast ille medias inter exsurgens faces 
semiustus ac laniatus intrepidus mens: 

Gronorius reads with inferior Mss. rubens for the corrupt ruens: 
Peiperand Richter rigens. Surely the right reading is strums: 
the 8t was absorbed in the preceding s : Hercules, burnt and 
mangled, without flinching arranges the burning logs to make 
them blaze more fiercely. 

lb. 1854 (1849) it is said of Niobe 

deflevit aliqua mater et toto stetit 
succissa fetu bisque septenos greges 
deplanxit una. 

The 'septenos greges* cannot be right, as it was a flock of 
fourteen, not fourteen flocks, that Niobe mourned for; nor 
does our editors' conjecture of rogos for greges strike me as 
happy. Did not the poet write 'bisque septenum gregem', 
*ptenum being the gen. plur.? 'her flock of fourteen': the 
reason why a transcriber changed gregem to greges is obvious. 

The metres in which the Senecan tragedies are written, 
or at least the iambic portions shew a great deal of technical 
power and skill. I think it likely that this peculiar verse, 
cultivated by Pollio and by Varius in his Thyestes, was still 
further improved by Ovid in his Medea, and that he may have 
given to the Latin tragic iambic its final shape, as he did to the 
latin hexameter and pentameter. Perhaps the most marked 
feature of this verse, that which imparts to it its peculiar weight 
and massiveness, is the fifth foot which must be a spondee or 
*n anapaest, and to make the contrast still more striking 
between its rhythm and that of the rest of the verse, nino 
times out of ten the accent of the word and the metrical ictus 
*fc in opposition, and this result is often produced by most 
Solent elisions, such as seldom or never occur in the other feet 
°f the verse. When it is said that the fifth foot must be a 
*poudee or anapaest, the exceptions should be mentioned which 
Perhaps confirm the law: among the many thousand iambics 
m these tragedies six have been pointed out which end in a 
luadrisyllable with a short first syllable : four of these arc 
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Greek names, Phoronides, Polyxena, Promethei, Capherides, 
and all paroxytous in Greek : a careful reader of these tragedies 
will not overlook the point of this remark. Another instance 
is Medea 515 (512) 'Phoebi nepotes Sisyphi nepotibus': of 
four words, two of them Greek names, and many verses of 
Virgil and Ovid will shew what licence of rhythm Greek words 
permit. The only instance left is Troades 1090 (1080) 'Hie 
alta mpes cuius in cacurnine', but in the thousands of verses 
there is uot one instance of an iambus in that place, when the 
word containing it is an iambus or cretic or fourth paeon. 

This law is violated again and again by Madvig in the 
second volume of his Adversaria: of the 100 pages which are 
given to emendations of Latin poets from Plautus to Martial, 
a good share is devoted to these tragedies. Thus of v. 12M 
(12«s7) of the Here. Furens, which in the Mss. runs 'Mecum 
cremabo tota cum domibus suis Dominisque tecta/ he says 
' scribendum sine dubio est aut tota cum hominibus suis Domi- 
nisque tecta', introducing this metrical solecism: other correc- 
tions have been given of the corrupt domibus: the whole 
passage I would confidently arrange as follows: 

arma nisi dantur mihi, 
aut omne Pindi Thracis excidam nemus 
Bacchique lucos ct Cithacronis iuga 
mecum cremabo tota; cumve opibus suis 
dominisque tecta., cum dcis templa omnibus 
Thebana supra corpus excipiam meum. 

Again in the Oedipus 715 (702) he errs in the same way 
by reading 'omne quod plum est eat': 'omne quod dubiurfl 
putat' I believe to be right, but then quod is the conjunctioa, 
not the relative as it is taken to be by the editors : * because he 
believes every thing unsafe* : the obvium of the best Ms. seems 
to me to come from the od of quod being repeated, and dubiunh 
being written duuium; and it is possible that aestimat for 
putat w r ould explain the e eat of that Ms. 

Then of Medea 410 (407) 

quae ferarum immanitas, 
quae Scylla, quae Charybdis Ausonium mare 
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Siculumque sorbens quaeve anhelantem premcns 
Titana tantis Aetna fervebit minis ? 

lladvig observes justly enough 'Medea futurum suum furorem 
non cam aliis futuris rebus, sed cum iis, quae umquam fuerint 
cognitaeque sint vehementissimae, comparare debet.' But then 
lie introduces another metrical solecism ; ' debebaX ferbuit (fer- 
vuit) quod et unum ad rem aptum est et facillime in fervebit 
transit*; nay rather ferbuerit, which is nearer the Ms. reading, 
suits the sense better, and fully satisfies the metre. 
Ibid. 518 (515) 

(las.) Quid facere possum, loquere. (Med.) pro me ? vel 
scelus. 

On this he observes 'prorsus inane illud pro me? nee aptum 
in Medeae persona vel . . . nulla littera mutata verum nascitur : 

las. Quid facere possim, loquere; promS vel scelus': 

once again this metrical solecism : ' pro me ? vel scelus* of 
editions is not right; read 'pro me vel scelus': 'what can 
1 do 1 , says Iason; 'for me even crime': for me who have 
committed so many heinous crimes for you. 

On the other hand of Troades 1181 (1172), which is thus 
given quite correctly by the Mss. 

mors, votum meum, 
infantibus violenta virginibus venis, 
ubique properas saeva, me solam times: 

fesays 'rairor nihil dici de anapaesto tertiae sedis qui mani- 
kfo vereum vitiat, nihil de copula prave omissa Infantibus 
nofenfa, virginibus 1 : but infantibus is an epithet agreeing with 
ityinibus; and the anapaest does not vitiate the verse: in 
tbia very play there are seven other exactly similar cases of an 
^paest in the third foot : 316 retinesque, 503 latuisse, 525 
fcferaraus, 640 trepidasque, 914 sociosque, 952 miseranda, 
HoSmiserantur; the fact that an anapaest in that place can 
hardly appear except with the above rhythm accounts for its 
comparative rarity. 
Cobet in the epimetrum to his variae lectiones, p. 403, 
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M~ak* with high praise of the illustrious scholar's Adverssrii 
fii*:. a: :-:iit p.iiinariae vt manilWtae enu-iidatiunes pernmlue, 
LiTl:..iv •j'ii-K'iii quantum .juid..ni iudieare possum omnis A 
I.irj'.-.aniiii pars n..u exuua.' Of the great critic's unrivalled 
i;..i-t ry i-vi-r the via— ical Latin prose no one has a fimwr 
[- r-;.i.-i"!i than I haw-: but the ••mnc» is far indeed from being 
t r ■ : ■ ■ -.\ . - : ! rjirl !■• his emendation* of the poets: and when 
t ' :- : ..:-i- ■ .juam vi-lh-m potrtat Graecns c-t praesertim Atrial 
v. :. :i".;:j!— ;'. I mi-.mM !>•■ iiu-liiiird to add *et Romano* ". Sot 
i \.'.\ i..i- h- many jt^- violations uf prosody and rhythm; bat 
• ■.•:; «!.■ n lii--i- ar>: :iVi>id<-d. Ids c -nject ures too often give 
t ■ k. ii i.t a w. -ikn>>-s which stands out in harsh contrast tn (hi 
]. ••*•■{ an I .--.i.-.-.ss wiih which he dials with Cicero or Lin-, 
hi p. fi-"! hi" aiv>- /"!»■ t" Proper tins, and makes the greats «f 
in- tri-;> ('vid write in p. s£ wifuitse. in p. !l3 terricu!" : Acciu^ 
l.u-:ii-i- an.l Ai'ratiin- will v.-m-h for terrlcubi : in p. OHwefbl 
-lip-ii >iii.- diil.i.. Ovidim ptlttvr'; to Ovid too in p. Win 
cit-t . A!, a,: ■iiit.ri-eli.nKm ah [a ante en corripuit Oviiiiits 
ut V. r.'ilins .-, ,. AU:r! '.- but in the two or three instance* in 
wliicli Viriril. Horace and Catullus each leave, and the olevtn 
in wliii-li Lucretius haws a lmig monosyllable, or one ending 
in in. sli.-rt and uinlidtd. it is in every case before a short 
j-vlkihl... m..l the uuelidcl syllable forms the first short nOaUt 
nf tin' dactyl: a rlivthtuical ear feels this to be a neccssar; 
i'-<iidiri<ni : Ovid m-vi-r, 1 believe, avails himself of this licenc* 
but in no case whatever would <1h en be metrical. Again i' 
[.. lliii In- makes Ovid write Me laedis: ill.-'. Once more i 
ji. 102 In- puts a rhythm into his month, which LueretiiJ 
w.nild have rejected: ' Thyrstm pul sat mo, gustata e=t hum? 
u.liis'. The line is from tlio ex Pimtn n 5 l>7 nu.l has bee 
maltreated by all editors in various ways: the best Ms. ha 
' Tlirrxiis suUi-Mate', which is clearly ' Thyrsus ubi est a te' » 
i.-! given by another -Ms. Ovid is addressing his friend Salauu: 
a distiiifiuiidii-d orator, and says that their several profession 
h:ivi- miiili in common. Moreover when he was young, li 
himself aimed at the limren of the orator, at the same time tlia 
Saliiinis courted the thyrsus of the poet: I would therefor 
iMiilidentlv write 
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thyrsus ubi est a te, gustata est laurea nobis; 
et tamen ambobus debet inesse calor: 

'what time the thyrsus was essayed by you, the laurel was 
essayed by me; and yet (to make no account of this) there 
ought to be in both of us the same heat of inspiration': et 
k,)\en as so often implies an ellipse to be supplied in thought : 
see my note on Lucr. V 1177. 

Id p. 164 he makes Martial, a metrist second only to Ovid, 
write 'Nunc vivi necem uterque scit bonosque', in which there 
are two great offences against Martial's principles of rhythm : 
Schneidcwin's correction seems to me both elegant and certain : 
of his necuter Madvig says 'nova voce non recte ficta'; but 
Lucretius uses both necuter and neque uter. 

Even where the externals of poetry are not violated, his 
emendations often offend against its inner spirit: thus in 
p. 147, of a line in Valerius Flaccus ' Ergo opibus magicis et 
tirgiuitate tremendam Iuno duci sociam coniungere quacrit 
Achivo* he observes with justice 'virginitas Medeam tremen- 
oira non sane faciebat/ and conjectures 'et virga atque arte 
tremendam', Heinsius having already suggested et dim... arte : 
but how weak the three substantives, all signifying much the 
same thiug ! Read rather 

ergo opibus magicis, et origine et arte, tremendam ; 

'awful in magic powers, derived alike through her descent and 
her own acquired skill': she was daughter of Aectes, niece of 
tfrce, granddaughter of the Sun and great grand-daughter of 
Oceanus: Kiptcr) iwrko/cafios, heivrj debs avirjeaaa, AvroKaaiyv^rrj 
w&fypovos Alrjrao' "Ap,<f>a> 8' iKjeydrrjv (jxteaififtporov 'HeXioio 
MifTpo? t* €K Hipo-Tfi, rrjv *£l/c€apb$ ritce iralha. 

H. A. J. MUXRO. 



EMENDATION OF A PASSAGE IN PROPERTIUS. 

Prop. in. xxv. 11, 12., (ed. Paley). 

Ah quoticns quernis laesisti frondibus ora 
Mansisti stabulis abdita pasta tuis. 

In the first number of Herraathena I changed mansisti to 
mandisti from mando 'to chew.' I also (in "corrigenda") ex- 
pressed my conviction that abdita was corrupt. I was since 
lent by the late Mr Henry Allen 1 a most beautiful MS. of Pro- 
pertius (date 1467). I have the best grounds for believing that 
this MS. is the identical one used by Scaliger (liber Cujacianus): 
and it supplies us with the means of eliciting a beautiful and 
certain emendation of the above passage. For, instead of 
abdita it has clearly abbita, a vox nihili, under which lies the 
true reading arbuta. Mr Munro notices that arbuta was some- 
times written arbita, Lucr. Pre/, p. 37, ed. 3. 

Read: Mandisti stabulis arbuta pasta tuis. 

For the arbutus twigs, a favourite food for cattle, the reader may 
compare Virg Georg. ill. 300, 

iubeo frondentia capris 
Arbuta sufEcere, 

and other passages. 

But the strongest confirmation of the emendation is to be 
found in Ovid Met. I. 632, where, speaking of this same Io» 
he writes, according to tho reading justly preferred by Heinsius, 

Frondibus arbuteis et amara pascitur herba. 

ARTHUR PALMER. 

1 The MS. ifl now in the possenion of Mr S. Allen, of Dublin. 



NOTES ON CERTAIN DERIVATIONS. 



I Do not propose to illustrate the phonetic bearings of the 
derivations I am about to suggest as the correspondencies and 
changes are all in accordance with generally received analogies. 

I begin with the word aucaXXco, "to flatter," or "fawn upon," 
winch Curtius considers an instance of metathesis, and connects 
Vis cuuaXhu with dtceo/Mii. — It seems more probable that we 
have here a loss of the initial guttural tenuis before another 
guttural in the same word as in fy\a (Hesychius) for /clx\a, 
*T)(vi) for irirfxyr) (Hesychius), exXevao-Tcu, most probably 6/cvos 
for c6*h>?. (Curtius, 3rd ed. p. 660, &c.) tcaiKaXkco I take 
to We been an intensive frequentative form from root of Ko\a%: 
d.&u8oXXa>. Another instance of this loss of initial k appears 

II tie forms 00^09, ocxV ^ or kmtkos, tcoar/crj : exactly correspond- 
°g to Skt. (jakha, identical in meaning with the Greek. This 
•ttount separates it, of course, from ££09 and fjuSax *- 

One of my pupils again has suggested that oickafyo is for 
*&ifa from the root haJc; cp. Skt. root kuch, which Grass- 
**&& recognizes in /cdfnrra>, /cafiTnj, and Corssen in Lat. con- 
!**wco. With this I should connect Ko%<Avri, I^t- coxa, and 
*°Ut conor. The primary meaning of "bending" is changed 
Wo that of "exerting oneself 19 in Lat. nitor. 

^ith regard to hrtpfroOos, it has occurred to me as possible 
ti*lit ig not the Homeric word which occurs Hesiod W. and D. 
■W riJW r&fjuov fiovolv, hf avkpt Be ifXiov etrf WpfiaXirj^ 
***& jap hripfoOoi €v<f>p6vai elal; but that this word is con- 
***** with /3WT09, &c., from the root vardh, "increase." 
Bowerer, Aeschylus Sept. cont. Theb. 360 may have had this 

***l <f Philology. TOL.TX. 6 
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passage of Hesiod in his mind, and if so, can hardly have uiider- 
>tiHxl it as I suggest. 

I wish to point out that the Aeschylean ix a P an ^ tne *" orms 
t\;aa>, i^aiwo point to a root i« which we find in Skt. in the form 
ish. The JSkt. present base ickchha points to a form isk for isst, 
and therefore I thiuk that the form itrxavdco, "I desire,'* may 
he connected with the Hesychian i^do?, l^atvto, and fya/?, all 
containing secondary forms of the root whence 10x179, Iptpos. 

Koxu, ttoXv Hesychius is connected by Curtius with the 
root of x€o>, but on the other hand the Skt. adverb faf vat "per- 
petually" corresponds exactly in sound and sufficiently in sense. 
The existence of koxv then is a reason against Benfey's connec- 
tion of enra? with pifvaut. ' 

liapiTTCD has becu generally referred to the root rarfc; but 
I think this instance should be deducted from the small list of 
words in which m represents r: as we have the Skt. mrif,"to 
touch" which, compounded with pard and party meaus "toseui* 

Pars is generally connected with poiiio, iropelv, but the Skt 
pat (with a lingual t) "to split, divide" probably for an earlier 
part seems to mc to throw a doubt on the accepted derivation. 
The lingual t can generally be analysed into rt or st. 

ivoTrt) and fjirepoirevto are generally referred to the root wi: 
hut compounds with digammated forms are comparatively rare 
in Homer, and I do not see why they should not be referred to 
the root sak\ 

X'ipH-V I think may be connected with our skirmish, 0. H. 
0. #kirm, sherm, "a shield'' and i}f*€pa with Skt. ydma. 

C. A. M. FKNNELL 



ORIGIN OF THE WORD 'GYPSY/ 



The connection of the Gypsies with Egypt and the origin of 
their name has long been an insoluble, or possibly only an 
unlived problem. It is absolutely certain, that they did not 
c.'me to Europe by way of Egypt, and that their connection 
*iih that country is simply nil. A new solution of this curious 
Viestion has been proposed by Count Rudolf Wratislaw, of 
Mitrovitz, in his "Versuch einer Darstellung der Lebensweise, 
Herkunft und Sprache der Zigeuner im Allgemeinen und der in 
feterreich lebenden Zigeuner insbesondere,' >\hich was written 
*t the request of the Archduchess Elizabetha Francisca Maria 
w Austria, and printed at Prague in 1808. 

The Gypsies appeared for the first time "in Europe in 1417, 
m the country of Moldavia, in the 19th year of Alexander the 
frtfd, and thence spread rapidly over all parts of Europe. They 
uniformly gave themselves out for Egyptians, and their principal 
fcalws claimed the title of "Dukes of Egypt," In 1418 they 
a Ppwired in Switzerland and in 1422 at Bologna in Italy. They 
ttrhed the neighbourhood of Paris in 1427. 

Examination of their language has long proved them to he 
ai » Iiniian clan, and it is manifest, that they came round the 
iJia i s : . a an j entered Europe by the valley of the Danube 
*:*n.,it Laving the slightest connection with Egypt in Africa, 
kt whi?nro could they have obtained or assumed tin 4 name 
f, T "liyp^ivs" and their leaders the title of 'Dukes of Egypt'? 

I'uuut Rudulf Wratislaw suggests, that there was an 

^r'ypt ' lying upon their actual route, from which the leaders 

fl-fc'ht easily have taken their name and title. There was an 

at 

"AwTvpsos" near the mouth of the Danube, of which mention is 

6—2 
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made several times by Ovid in his Epistles from Pontus, which 
he wrote from a spot not far distant from that of the gypsies 9 
first appearance in Europe. In Ep. Ex. Pont. I. viiL 11, he 
says, writing to his friend Severus: 

"Stat vetus Urbs, ripae vicina binominis Istri, 
Moenibus et positu vix adeunda loci. 
Caspius Aegypsus de se, si creditur ipsis, 
Condidit, et proprio nomine dixit opus." 

And again iv. vii. 19, writing to Vestalis: 

"Non negat hoc Ister, cujus tua dextera quondam 
Puniceam Getico sanguine fecit aquam. 

Non negat Aegypsos, quae te subeunte recepta 
Sensit in ingenio nil opis esse loci. 

Nam dubium, positu melius defensa manuve, 
Urbs erat in summo nubibus aequa jugo." 

And finally, 53: 

"Vincitur Aegypsos; testataque teinpus in omne 
Sunt tua. Vestalis, carmine facta meo." 

Now what could be more likely than that the gypsies should 
have settled temporarily in or near the remains of this Aegypsos, 
and that their leaders should have taken a kind of title from it? 
This is a part of Europe, which has not been much explored by 
travellers, and it would be an interesting object for a traveller 
to ascertain whether the name of Aegypsos still survives in or 
near the locality of the ancient town and fortress. Its existence 
there would go far to prove Count R. Wratislaw's theory, 
while its non-existence would not absolutely disprove it. For * 
name, which was current 450 years ago, might since then easily 
have disappeared and 'left not a rack behind.' 

A. H. WRATISLAW. 



ON THE WORD GLAMOUR AND THE LEGEND OF 

GLAM. 



Ix the Grettis Saga there is a wild legend how Grettir kills the 
ghoet Glam who haunted Thorhall's farm. There was a long 
and fierce struggle between them, but at last " Glam fell open- 
armed aback out of the house and Grettir over him. Bright 
moonlight was there without, and the drift was broken, now 
drawn over the moon, now driven from off her ; and even as 
Glam fell, a cloud was driven from the moon, and Glam glared 
up against her. And Grettir himself said that by that sight 
only was he dismayed amidst all that he ever Raw." Glam 
then spoke to him as he was dying, " This weird I lay on thee, 
ever in those days to see these eyes with thine eyes, and thou 
*ilt find it hard to be alone, — and that shall drag thee unto 
death." (See Magnusson and Morris' translation, p. 109). The 
*pell soon begins to work, for in the next page we read, " herein 
ke found the greatest change, in that he was become so fear- 
tome a man in the dark that he durst go nowhither alone after 
ftightfoll, for then he seemed to see all kinds of horrors. And 
that has fallen since into a proverb that Glam lends eyes or 
gives glamsight (gUm-s^ni) to those who see things nowise as 
ttay are." Mr Magnusson has given me from the Sturlunga 
«ga a very interesting instance of glamsight which occurs in 
tfo description of a battle before daylight. 

En yk er lj6st var orgit, gaf ]>eim gldms^ni, er til varu 
Iramair, ok R^ndist J>eim sem menn fsero hva^anaeva at J>eim ; 
en Jar s&o |>eir torfhrauka ok stakkgarga, ]>vi h&luJ>oka var 
ma m^rarnar, ok maendu upp or kollarnir. 

"But when it was daylight the sight of those who had 
mired became glamour stricken, and it seemed to them as if 
tiey were set upon by men from everywhere ; but what they 
saw were turf-ricks and stack-yards (winter shelter for horses), 
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the bogs being enveloped in rime-mist, and the tops 
ricks and the stacks) standing out of (the fog or mist)." 

Glam, or in the nominative glamr, is also a poetic? 
for the moon. It does not actually occur in the ancicn 
ture, but it is given in the glossary in the Prose Edda 
ed. 1818) in the list of the very old words for the 
"Ttingl; m&ni, ny, niS, drtali, mulenn, fengari, ghin 
Vigfusson, in his Dictionary, says, "the word is in teres 
account of its identity with Scot, glamour, which shews 1 
tale of Glam was common to Scotland and Iceland, a: 
much older than Grettir (of the year 1014) \" 

The ghost or goblin Glam seems evidently to hav< 
from a personification of the delusive and treacherous e 
moonlight on the benighted traveller, 

Quale per incertam lunam sub luce malignd 
Est iter in sylvis. 

Now there is a curious old Sanskrit word glau c 
which is explained in all the old native lexicons as n 
'the moon.' It is given in the U??£di sfitras, which a 
bably older than Y&n'mi, and we also find it in the 
kosha, Hemachandra's lexicon, and the Mcdinf. It is 
by the native grammarians from the root gld, 'to be dis 
or ' wearied/ and then ' to fail, decrease/ It might ei 
taken as * waning/ or with a causal sense, 'obscuring/ Tl 
never occurs as meaning 'moon' in the old literature ; il 
once in the Aitareya Brahmawa, I. 25, and once in the 1 
Veda, VI. 83, 3, but as meaning some kind of wasting si 
but the consensus of the old lexicographers proves that 
liavc been found in some passage now lost. The St Petci 
Diet, would connect the word with globus, glomus; bi 
possible that this is an old word for the moon connected w 

1 Mr Alex. J. Ellis writes in the four old men, who assured hii 

Athenaeum, Dee. 19, 1874, that Princo was still used in certain phra* 

Louis Lucien Bonaparte informed him word is in the Prince's MS. 

that the word gloam for moon is not Diet., and in Mr T. Edm< 

yet extinct in the modern Shetland Shetland Vocabulary, printer 

dialect. "Daring his stay in Scotland Philological Society (London) 
ho obtained the word from three or 
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Norse glam or glamr, and so mediately connected with the 
legend of Glam? The following lines, from an early mediaeval 
poet 1 , Bh£sa, will illustrate the deceptive character of moonlight 
from a Hindu point of view. The strong and wild Norse imagin- 
ation delights in what is terrible and gloomy; the Hindu loves 
to dwell on the milder and quieter aspects of human life. 
Bhisa is a poet who lived not later than the beginning of the 
seventh century of our era, for he is praised, as a dramatist, by 
Btita in his Harsha-charita (see Dr Hall's Preface to his edition 
of Vfaavadatti, p. 14). 

Kap&le m&rj&rf paya iti kar&n lerfhi £a£inas, 
Taruchchhidraprot&n visam iti kari sankalayati ; 
Rat&nte talpasth&n harati vaniti, 'py amsukam iti, 
Prabh&mattas chandro jagad idam aho viplavayati. 

"The cat laps the moonbeams in the bowl of water thinking 
them to be milk; the elephant thinks that the moonbeams, 
threaded through the intervals of the trees, are the fibres of 
the lotus-stalk. The woman snatches at the moonbeams as 
they lie on the bed, taking them for her muslin garment ; oh, 
the moon intoxicated with radiance bewilders all the world!" 

A similar passage, no doubt imitated from this, is also 
quoted in the Sdhitya-darpana. 

Mogdh& dugdha-dhiyd gav&m vidadhate kumbh&n adho val- 

laviA, 
Same kairava-sankayd kuvalayam kurvanti k&nt& api, 
Karkandhti-phalam uchchinoti savarf mukt&phal&k&nkshay&, 
Sfcdrichandramaso na kasya k unite chitta-bhramam chandrika. 

"The bewildered herdsmen place the pails under the cows, 
thinking that the milk is flowing; the maidens also put the 
hlne lotus blossom in their ears, thinking that it is the white ; 
the mountaineer's wife snatches up the jujube fruit, avaricious 
fa pearls. Whose mind is not led astray by the thickly clus- 
tering moonbeams ? " 

E. B. COWELL. 

1 Th« lines are quoted anonymously directly quoted as BhAsaV, in the 
in tae rhetorical work, the Kdvya- Sarngadhara-paddhati. 
j rrtw, book x., p. 312, but they are 
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■no nmili to make us ignore .1 kind of error to 
ill medieval writers w»re constantly liaUe— I 
> the area or limits nt" quotations in the bwki 

evident that, in the absence of inverted coo- 
ks uf parenthesis, ami similar devices, ercrj 
his own resources in doubtful instances'; the 
inv being that a roailor who lacked tin: KM 
acquaintance with literature, was as likely a) 
line at the wrung |><iiiit, to curtail or cnlaw a 
trm-tnit it in his turn to those citningafta 

i.r iiiodinVd shape. An account of such erne 
in'intii'iis to which they have given rise, iwuli 
■ f tlii- nii»t curious chapters of literary liUt'Tf 
liluT that t'Vtu iii this critical age of our* a 

Mr Wolrtlin. gravely net nbout restoring C» 
<■ imaginary author uf an imaginary book. tlif 

now know" thanks mainly to Mr BvitRfiwUV 
1 in :■ ini-n-a.l iwge »f John of Salisbury. l*« 

I -u-iH-i-t. almuiiil in mistakes ari.-ing from tl 1 
;.ati-.l. a car. fill erii icism uf their citatw" 

id t.i ;i conclusion *nnv«hat difturbing \-i>< 
m!\, naui.ly. that n.t a f.-w fragments of L> 
.]>■ i-i.il!v ff h»t i>r.isi- authors) npiK-nr iu v' 
as with »..r~- than dubious credentials. As 
■—ibl.- m i\|i.-si> the>c impostors, it may 1 
ace the aiileciib 11 ts uf 11 |>rct ended lloracliu; 
1 a l.ii|>.-ic scholar conceives himself to ha 
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The story is a short one: it begins with Plutarch, who in his 
treatise De cohibenda ira (a 9) writes as follows : — 

*Av6punrwv ph> yap Kparrjaac /col yzlpoai fieKnovaov vTrrjpfje* 
to 8* ip yfrtrxfj crrjaai Kara Qvy^ov rpinraiov ($ yaKerrbv elval 81a- 
H&Xeaffcu, faolv 'HpcucXeiTW o n yap av deXy tyvxrp dveirai) 
p*yakrj<; iarl teal viKrjTtKrj? iayyo^. 

Here we at once distinguish what Heraclitus said from its 
context, because our editors save us all trouble on this score 
by enclosing his words in a parenthesis ; I need hardly observe 
that the extent of the parenthesis is not an open question, as 
the same citation occurs in what is practically the same form 
in Aristotle and elsewhere. Ammianus Marcellinus, however, 
*m not equally fortunate : he read the above passage and, 
strange as it may perhaps seem, succeeded in misreading it. 
Speaking of the unamiable character of the Emperor Constan- 
ts he seizes the opportunity of throwing in a few general 
reflexions, among which occurs this choice specimen of the 
Ifttinity of the decadence ; 

Id Ephesius quoque Heraclitus adserens monet ab inertibus 
*l ignauis euentus uariante fortuna superatos aliquotiens uiros 
/*ww praestantes : illud uero eminere inter praecipuas laudes, 
Wtopotestas in gradu, uelut sub iugum missa nocendi saeuiendi 
ctpidifate et irascendi, in arce uictoris animi tropaeum erexerit 
tfmmm (xxi. 16, 14). 

A comparison between this and the passage from Plutarch 
^tt the situation as regards Ammianus pretty intelligible. 
I* order to find a commonplace on resentment he had recourse 
to ttme gnomologium which presented an excerpt with a Hera- 
T^mi citation parenthetically introduced : failing to see the 
totit* of the parenthesis, he hastily assumed the whole excerpt 
*° he Heraclitean ; and a singular perversity led him to make 
**tom worse by the suppression of the very parenthesis which 
stained a familiar and indisputable fragment. Not content 
*ith thug mangling the excerpt and fathering it on the wrong 
**• he went further and proceeded to adorn his translation (if 
tT| **Utum is an appropriate term for such a sorry performance) 
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with cheap flowers of rhetoric which are all his own 1 . I 
final result, then, there is something of Plutarch (niisi 
stood) and a great deal of Ammianus. but not so much 
vestige of anything that Heraclitus ever wrote or {if I ma] 
turc to say so) cuuld have written. 

Here, however, I come into collision with an authori 
this subject, for I find that DrPaul Schuster, author of a i 
graph on Heraclitus occupying no less than 400 pag 
Hitachi's Acta Societatis Philologae Lipsiensis, takes the 
site view — apparently without the doubts and misgivings i 
naturally suggest themselves, the moment one reads the pa 
from Plutarch. He must be quite clear that the words of A 
anus have the genuine Heraclitean stamp and ring about t 
since he tries the bold experiment of "retranslating" 
almost word for word into Greek, so as to restore the ipsis 
verba of the great Ephesian. The original, it seems, was "s 
thing like this:"' — 

17TO l'(o6£(DV KaX BeiXwP VUC1}0€VT€$ TV^Tf^ €4*7/ */XKT€0 

€<ttiv ore avSpes eyivovro yewcuoi' i/cetvo Se Sunrpeirei h 
yiaroi? iiraivoici, fjv rb tepdro? iv riXei ibp otcaxnrep ijjaiip 
ht<rQ*i<rT)<; ttJ? rod d&i/eeeiv kcu fiaiveaOai teal BvfiovcBai 

ffuphfi iv TV) d/CpOTToXci VeVlKTJKOTOS VOOV TpOTToloV CLVOO' 

p,€ya\6co}joi f . 

I still believe that the original is actually extant in 
tarch, and that it is not necessary to suppose Heraclitus to 
written anything in the least like the above experimental r 
ration of the language of the 'IaScv Mottrat. 

1 The literary demerits of Ammianufl sion," which is true, but by no i 

nre groat and notorious: Giblton says the whole truth. Bernhardy's 

of Iiim that "bin love of ambitions or- cism is much more severe and & 

naments frequently betrayed him into ing (R. L. p. 767, ed. 5). 
an unnatural vehemence of expres- 

I. BYWATER. 



MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 



Horace. Sat. II. i. 86. 
'Sol vent ur risu tabulae, tu missus abibis." 

I think a very simple explanation will suffice to remove all 
"fc obscurity of this 'locus difficilis', as Orelli calls it. I believe 
ww voting tablets were given to each judex at the commence- 
ment of a trial. Now it is surely reasonable to suppose that 
these were not given to him hose, but fastened together with 
P*chhread, string, tape, or something of the kind. At the 
delusion of the trial the judices would naturally unfasten 
ft«e tablets for the purpose of recording their votes. I there- 
fore translate with great confidence : 

'The tablets will be unfastened with a smile, you will 
fopart acquitted.' 

h prose we should have found cum risu rather than risu 
done. 



Eurip. Med. 297. 

Xfi>pi? yctp aXKrj<; ^5 Zypvaiv dpyias, 
tydovov irpb? curr&v d\(j>avovac Svcfievrj. 

I think afrfia simply implies abstinence from manual labour, 
in this sense one who worked with his head would be apybs, as 
spared with one who worked with his hands. 4 For over 
and above the abstinence from manual labour which they dis- 
P* v > such persons incur dangerous envy from the townspeople/ 
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Ibid. 377. 

ovfc olB y inroiq, irpSnov iy%€ipoi </>^w, 
irvrepov k.t.X. 

I think oirola is not the dative after eyxetpw, but an 
of the class of irfj and 07nj = Bi oiroias. 'I don't know 
kind of way to make the attempt first/ 



Ibid. 1052. 

to koI wpoicrOcu luCkQaicofa \670v9 <f>pcvl (or <f>pcpo 

Whether 4>pevl or (frpepbs be here read is immaterial 
remark I am about to make. That is, that <f>pevi or fa 
surely mentally opposed to yXdcrajj or yXtotraij^ and that 
is expressing her shame at uttering fainthearted langua 
meaning it. She uttered jiaXOcucol \6yoi enough to 
yXaxrarj, a\X* ov <f>pevl,- in order to deceive him. C< 
<t>pev60€P 7* in Soph. Ajax 183. 



Aeschylus, Eumenides 581. 

<TV €(.<TCUy€ 

87to>9 t' iirloTa nJi/Se tcvpcocrov Suctjv. 

Compare this with 638 and G39 : 

Taimjv ToiavrtfP ehrov, <&$ Stf^Op Xew, 
cxrrrep rercucrai rrjvhe KvpSxrai EUrjv' 

and we shall see that very cognate senses of tcvpoa will 
both passages. 

In the first place : ' And do thou as archon or pr< 
after dvcucpt<n$ or preliminary hearing, introduce this 
into court, as thou well knowest how, and put it on 
footing as to be finally decided, by making it tcvpiav in 
of final instance/ 
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Id the second place : ' I have stated this woman to be such, 
that the people may be rendered indignant, who have been 
appointed to settle this lawsuit as a court of final instance/ 

Aeschylus appears to be insisting, for reasons of his own, 
upon the finality of the decisions of the Areopagus. And in 
*veiy passage of Aeschylus and the one passage of Euripides, 
in which tcvpoa occurs, the idea of finality appears included in 
and intended to be conveyed by it. It is EL 1069, rrjs 0vya- 
W *plv /cetcvpwaOai a<f>ayd<:. * Before the sacrifice of your 
daughter has been irrevocably settled.' 



Thucydides IV. 18. 

awfrpopcov S' dvSpwv oirive? rdr/aOd 6? dp,<f>i/3o\ov da(f>a\do<; 
rtwro' /cat rats <ru/i<f>opai<; oi avrol evfjvvercirepov av rrpoa(f>i- 

I*IV70' 70V T€ WoXejlOV VOfllCTQHTl flfj KCL&* OCOV dv TtS CtVTOV 

M*po? jSoi/Xiyrai, rovrtp fjvveivai, aXX* (£9 av at rvyai avrwv 

Wfiwrai. 

The difficulties in this passage are far more apparent than 
rea l and will be found to vanish entirely under a careful 
analysis with a fair allowance for the seeming capriciousness, 
^t rtal sensitiveness to shades of expression and meaning, 
*Lich is characteristic of the Greek mind. Thus the change of 
K^i from idevro to vofMicrcoac is to be accounted for by the 
* r «fcr proceeding after the quasi-paren thesis : /cat rah crvfi<f)o- 
P***— ay Trpo<j<f>epoivTo' as if idv rives had stood instead of 
°* 7 'w?. ocrrz? is followed by a distant subjunctive in a very 
similar manner in Soph. Aj. 700, 

o<rri$ dvOpdwov (f>vaiv 
pTiaarwv trreira fit) /car avBpwrov (f>povf). 

Secondly, if we transpose the clauses firj icad* oaov av ri$ 

airov fiipos {JovXtjtoi and rovrq> cvvelvai, which stand to each 

••2 her logically, though not grammatically, in the relation of 

rt-Jative and antecedent, we shall find that, by writing nvt for 

rovry and ovro? for ti?, we shall have the equivalent to a 
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regular English sentence without the inversion, which exists in 
the Greek. Lastly, the above considerations will of themselves 
explain avr&v in the last clause, which manifestly refers to the 
persons implied by the indefinite to. Rewriting the sentence 
for the purpose of explanation in accordance with these re- 
marks, wo have : 

aGxfrpovwv Be dvBpwv o7nve$ rdyaOa cs dfi<f>i/3oXov ao^aXil 
tdevro' Kai Taw <Tv/jL<f>opaU ol avrol ev^werdrepov av wpoeji? 
potiTo* rov re iroXepov [edv rives] vofiia&al rwi ^weum, p) 
tca6 % oaov av of to? avrov fiepos fJoiXrjrai fiera^etpi^eiv, aXX' 
(tp ax ri'xai airwv [rwv iroXefiovvr&v] jjyyawrat. 

'These come uiulor the category of soundminded people, 
who, keeping on tike safe side, set down their advantages in the 
doubtful column of the ledger — and the same persons will deel 
more intelligently with their misfortunes — and [so do thoee 
come under the same category] who consider that war does not 
associate with a man just according to the portion thereof 
which he wishes to take in hand, but as the fortunes of the 
belligerent parties shall lead the way/ 



» i 



Ibid. iv. 28. 1. 

twp WOijraicop ri V7ro0opv^7jadvrwv 69 rov KXeoJva cri ov 
scat vvv irXtl \wXioi] 9 el paSiov ye avr<Z tfraiverat. 

This passage appears to me extremely awkward with the 
usual construction of on = ' because' or 'that'. Removing the 
oTt, it cannot be reduced to the oratio recta. They could not 
have said to him : ov teal vvv TrXels, el pahiov ye col <f>aiverai; 
But if for uti we write o, ri, the indirect interrogative, we find 
the exact words, which the Athenians were likely to have used: 
ri ov Kai vvv 7rXe?v, €t paSiov ye col <f>aiveTai ; There was no 
reason for blaming Cleon for not sailing; indeed he was not a 
general and had no authority to do so. When they gave him 
the hint, he took it, and made a good thing of it. 
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Ibid. VI. 11. 6. 

gmjtc oi5 irepl rtov hr XuceXia ^Ryearaicov rj/up, apBpwp fiap- 
frupuv, 6 07001', el aaxf>povovfi€v, d\X 07ra>? woXiv Si okiyapyias 
*K$ov\£vov<jav o£eo>? <f>v\a£6fj,e0a. 

It appears to me that the words Si okuyapyld^ are merely 
equivalent to the adjective oKtyap^iKfjv, and that Sick simply 
^presses 'in a state of, which is no uncommon meaning. Such 
prepositional expressions are common enough and unambiguous 
*ben an article is prefixed to them, but without the article 
they must always be more or less ambiguous, and are rather 
Voided than otherwise by careful writers on account of their 
ambiguity. I have attempted to shew that the difficulty in an 
awkward passage of the Epistle to the Romans (iii. 30) is only 
to be solved in a similar manner, i.e. by taking TrepiToprjp etc 
rwTttrc as a compound expression = ' believing members of the 
circumcision', (Journal of Philology, III. 256). In Herod. I. 206 
*ebave 8*' rav^la? elpai, 'to be in a state of tranquillity', and 
inThucyd. VI. 59 6 *\Tnrla<i Sia (f>6/3ov rjStf fiaXKov wp, " Hippias 
Wing now to a greater extent in a state of fear." 

h Eurip. Med. 803 we have 

ovt* €(■ ifiov yap iralSas o^eral irore 
%mna$ to Xonrov ovre ttj? veofyyov 
vv/JLifffis T€/cvw<T€i iralSa. 

Ilere cf 6fun) ircuSa? is clearly a compound expression of which 
faro* is a tertiary predicate. 



Ibid. vi. 16. 2. 

w Mfl) piv yap TtfMt) to. Totavra, etc Be tov SpcofMipov ko\ hvva- 
M «fta vwopoefrat. 

The opposition in this sentence is clearly between pop.<p ami 
U rod SpvpAvov. I think the latter expression refers to the 
jftvctical result as opposed to recognized theoretical usage, and 
Translate : 
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' For such things are by recognized usage an honour, while 
practically power also is supposed to be in the background/ 

Dale translates : ' For according to the usual view of them 
such things are a subject of honour, while from the practice of 
them an idea of power is also formed.' Here, besides Weaken- 
ing the antithesis, the translation draws tccu away from its 
position before and connexion with StW/u?. 



Eph. vi. 2. 

17TA5 iorlv ipTcfkrj irpdrrq iv errayyekia. 

There is a good deal of difficulty in the expression irpwni 
iv iirayyeXia. Winer takes it as signifying ' first in point of 
promise \ whereby he appears to understand ' chief in point of 
promise*. He quotes no passage from any writer to support 
his view, but simply negatives the explanation which confine! 
itself to understanding the 5th as the 1st commandment ' ad- 
dit&, annex& promissione'. I shall quote a passage from Thu- 
cydides u. 29, which is so exactly parallel to the explanation 
rejected by Winer, that no doubt of its correctness remains in 
my mind. There it is said of Teres : ftao-ikevs re irp&ro* h 
Kparei 'OS/wow iyiveTo. Here irp&ros iv tcpdrei clearly means, 
that Teres was the first powerful king of the Odrysians. Hence 
ivroXij irpdrrj iv iirar/yeki'p will mean 'the first promissory com- 
mandment' or 'the first commandment with a promise.' 

A. H. WRATISLAW. 



Duumviri and Triumviri. 



There appear to be two forms in which these words arc 
writ Urn : duoviri duumviri (duomvires Nom. Plur. in an inscrip- 
tion of the Sullan age C. I. L. I. 1149) tresviri triumviri. Duo- 
viri and tresviri seem to be the usual forms in official docu- 
ments duumviri and triumviri in literature. The singulars 
duumvir and triumvir occur however in inscriptions : for tho 
former see C. I. L. I. 1107, and for the latter ib. 198, 16 (the 
Lex Iiepetvndarum of B.C. 103). 

What are these forms duum and trium t To take them as 
genitives involves a far-fetched and hardly Latin way of speak- 
ing. I venture to suggest that duum and trium are neuter 
suUtantives corresponding in form to the Sanskrit dvayam and 
tr<vjum = (in meaning) 8va$ and rpids. These words are used 
in Sanskrit at tho end of compounds (as if we were to say a 
l*jx-ihzen for a dozen pipes) as the word gatdm (=a hundred) 
may also be. If therefore it be objected that in Latin duum 
a Q J trium are always found as numerals prefixed to a plural, 
*Wfcas in Sanskrit they are always used as the last part of a 
compound, it may be replied that the use of centum is similarly 
limited iu Latin, while in Sanskrit fatdm may be used both in 
cvmpmition and as an ordinary numeral. 

Supposing duum and trium to be neuter nouns used as 

^memls, this use as indeclinables with all cases would corre- 

*>ud with the use of the great majority of numerals in Latin, 

iA'i especially with that of the two neuter nouns centum and 

in if 'e. 



Saeculum. 

This word, as is well known, has two senses, one peculiar to 
L'j-Tetius who uses it for race, kind {saecla ferarum, ad sua 
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siecli recc 1 *\i. ic.». and the other common to all Latin, 
i..».MT.:iij iKiii.-Iy. i.f j»eri.".i of time. Buchk-r has connected 
w. r ! wi-h :h- l«a.vc- $>T to $jii\ an idea which also occurred ii 
j» i. !• n:'.y t«» ::.•..• pr».>eiit writer. The difficulty in the wa] 
t:.> • # ym *\--^y i> ii"? the eniirc «»f the word: for although 
« :ii:ii^ r -c .'■..•« in Latin u>ual!v denotes the instrument bvwl 
an ;n- , i-»n is earned on! ' p >-e l:n>t % everri-cuhim.fer-cHhm,l 
thi- U li-i! a! way.- the eas»\ a< is >hewn by the instance of J 
ft 1 tin =d n ,\uq thru i oh, a trial). So far, therefore, tl 
u.uM he h.i «lsiH« ultv in making saeC"hjm = a sowina. andl 
c n* »("'•'!!>•-. « i T hi r in the sense of ♦./ race or a jteriiri. The i 
r*ihy i> r:i # ln-r that *upp"sin«* fiaec'ibim u> be connected witi 
we >h«»ul«l exp»it in Latin either sacidum or sne'dum or secu 
(••••mpare sa-tus w ith .*«~-n . The name of the god Stieturnm 
S'li't-fh /.%) m.-n- cnmiiinuly S<lt />*/»*/.* has similarly been supp 
t-» in* an tl*- n <</ '•/".>• -""ii, 7. lint nther etviiK»k»irists haveinclii 
p« r hap* m« »iv correctly, to make Saitanni$ = S-'vituruut, 

• •■iiii.-rt tin- name with tin* l»a>o su, to generate. If thisberi 
p« ili;ip< fritfuhnn may be taken to stand for sariculum (co 
V'hhntt fur r,irlht)n\ and to mean originally a generation: t 

• it In r 'a- with Lucretius) a race, kind, or v as in ordinary La 
t.'tc jtrri'J during which a race lives. 



&n]ter#te$t Snjterstitio, Snj)er$titio$u$. 

Kiniii IMautus np. Festum, p. 305 (Miiller), and Ci 

Muieiia § -«!, it appears that sHperstes had, in old Latin, 

••• ii •• i if a witness ("Superstites testes praesentes sigtiifi 

Fe^tus I. rj. It is equally clear that superstitiosus in old L 

meant m it superstitious, but prophetic, whether of seers o 

llnir nth-ranees. Plautus Amph. 1 1 170 "Illic homo s» 

??itn,stis e.M vates M : Cure. Ii 1 27 " Sttperstitiosus hie quidero 

vera prae.lirat ": Kudeiis 4 4 H4 "Quid si ista aut stiperstit 

a ut aiiula e>i ntijim <»mnia Quiccjuid in.sit, vera dieit?" En 

Trai;. 7!> (Valilen) •• Missa sum SHjwrstitiosis ariolationili 

I'im-i. ap. Cie. tie l)iv. 2 § 115 ''Saucte Apollo, qui umbili 

f'Tiiiin ti'iTarum nbtines-. Undo snperstitiosa primum s 



SUPERSTES, SUPERSTITIO, SUPERSTITIOSUS. &>**&& 

isit vox foras." And with a sneer Ennius Trag. 356 "super- ^ ■ 
liosi vates impudentesque arioli." 

There are traces in Latin, I venture to think, which seem to 
t ew that superstitio once had the sense of prediction. Cicero 
kjs (de Div. 2 § 129) "Utrum philosophia dignius, sagarum 
ijxrstitivne ista interpretari an explicatione naturae", i.e. by 
he pretended knotvledge or foresight of wise women: and so in 
:he concrete, of the instruments of such foresight, "his super- 
ti\tiuhib>t8 non dubitasti etiam omina adiungere" (ib. § 83). 

Xor again are superstitio and superstitiosus even in other 
Knses always words of reproach. In Cicero Har. Reap. § 12 
''quae tanta religio est qua non in nostris dubitationibus atque 
in maximis s>tperstitio7iibus liberemur" superstitio seems to mean 
minus thought, pondering over religious matters, so Virgil Aen. 
8187 "Yana superstitio veterumque ignara deorum", which 
implies that there might be such a thing as a vera superstitio: 
««i in the concrete (of the Styx) Aen. 12 817 "Una superstitio 
•uporis quae reddita divis." So superstitiosus may mean simply 
flwW, scrupulous in matters of religion: Cic. de Domo § 105 
"mc-lum quondam esse religionis, minium esse superstitiosum 
non op^nere": so the Stoic doctrine of divination (de Div. 2 
§ WO is called "nimis superstitiosa." 

Btf?;..k-s their ordinary senses therefore we find that these 
*-rU connote two things: power of foresight, and anxious reflec- 
ts n. This fact, I think, may be explained if we suppose that 
lyerstitiv originally meant being present at (comp. sujyerstes), and 
kri«r knowledge of a thing, or pondering over a thing. The words 
**re determined almost exclusively to religious associations, 
feore the formation of literary Latin as we have it. But even 
within those limits we see that superstitiosus once had the 
; ■waning of wise, seeing. It seems probable that it must once 
| Uvo meant wise in general, and that this sense was subscquent- 
Ij forgotten. The Greek en-l-ora-pai, supposing it originally 
t» mi an to stand over a thing, offers a striking illustration of 
4e etymology above suggested. 

H. NETTLESHIP. 
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ON DISLOCATIONS IN THE TEXT OF THE FIFTH 
BOOK OF THE [NICOMACHEAN] ETHICS. 



Jj Ik [Nic] Eth. V. 9 § 8, we read, fr* o* &v irpoeikofuBa Iv bn 

j: elirclv, irirepov itot dSitcel 6 vcipa* irapa rijp atjiav rb wXaor 

6 c^wi/, Kai el eoTiv avrbv airrbv ahuceiv. The questions be 
I proposed for discussion having been partially considered in tl 

j ! . next five sections, §§ 9 — 13, four sections succeed which it 

difficult to harmonize with their surroundings. A sense of tl 
incongruity seems to underlie the following note in the coi 
meutary of Sir Alexander Grant : 

" 14 — 17. These sections contain remarks concluding t 
subject of justice. As they correct popular errors regarding 
nature, they may be considered a continuation of the oiropi 
with which the chapter commenced. The views which \ 
here combated are (1) a shallow and external notion ah 
justice and injustice as if they merely consisted in outwi 
acts ; (2) a sophistical opinion that to know justice mei 
consists in knowing the details of the laws, cf. Eth. X. ix. ! 
(3) an opinion that justice implies its contrary, as if it were 
art (SiW/if?) ; see above ch. 1 § 4. This opinion," &a 

It will be observed that Sir A. Grant, though he has hea 
his note ' 14 — 17\ says not a word here about § 17, but 
stinctively leaves that section to be dealt with in a sepai 
note, in which he rightly refers the reader to 1 § 9 as a para 
passage. 

Now on examination it will be noticed (1) that §§ 14- 
bclong to a preliminary review of popular notions about Si* 
and a&i/cov, such as that with which the book opens, ral 
than to a supplementary investigation of diropiai in regarc 
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ri <&*& ; (2) that § 17, which limits the sphere of 17 icard 
Hw iucauxrvvff 1 to human society, has nothing to do either 
with §§14-16, or with §§ 8—13; (3) that the sections now 
m question are succeeded in ch. 10 by an investigation of 
ftuuaa and its relations to Sitcacoervvr}, which is admitted on 
•U hands to be wrongly placed, inasmuch as in ch. 11 the 
object partially discussed in 9 §§ 8 — 13 is resumed. 

Thus not merely ch. 10, as has been commonly supposed, 
tat the whole passage, from the words ol 8' avOpwiroi in 9 § 14 
to the words eripa t« l?w at the end of ch. 10, is intrusive : 
vd furthermore the intruded passage consists of three frag- 
n^nts not connected, in thought or grammar, either with one 
another or with their present surroundings. 

Now in 1 § 3 and 1 § 9 there are places in which, as 
I think, the first and second of these three fragments may 
k appropriately introduced. In 1 § 3 the author states and 
•rcepts provisionally the popular notion of justice and injus- 
tice: he then proceeds in § 4, ovBe yap rbv avrbv eyei rpbirov 
wt Te t&v hrumjficiv teal Swajiecw teal iirl rcov Ifjecov. Does 
this sentence naturally succeed § 3? For my part, I think 
not To say nothing of the harshness of the ellipse which 
Sir A. Grant assumes, — " (and I have specified them thus) 
for it is not the same," &c. — the introduction of a doctrine 
°f the schools in § 4, for no better purpose than to justify 
the form in which the popular notion of § 3 has been expressed, 
n surely very strange. Here then, after the words iiroKeiaOco 
^a, I propose to insert 9 §§ 14 — 16. The text and the 
l, punent will now run as follows: 

3. Sp&ficv Sfj wain-as rfjv 'We see that all under- 

Waimiv egiv fHovKofievovs Xe- stand by justice a eft? d<f> ?)<? 

1& iiKcuoovprjv, a<f> fj$ irpaK- ir pater ueol rcov Si/caitov clerl teal 

T *tti tw hucaUov eltrl xal dtf>* a<f> r}<; Si/caion pay overt teal fiov- 

ft Sucaierrrpayoveri teal /3ov\ov- Xovrai to. Si/caia, and by m- 

toa* ra hucata' rbv avrbv Si justice a eft? aefi ?;<? ahwoveri 

> That it ib if *ard ptpot Zucaiocvrrj this section with 1 § 9. 
which is here spoken of, is dear from * I have hoard the nse of the word 

• comparison of the first words of /SovXorrat instead of vpoaipo\hmu alleged 
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rpairov Kal irepl aSucla?, d<f> 
^9 dSueovci Kal fiovXovrat, rd 
aSixa. Sid koX rjpiv rrpanov 009 
iv TVTrtp viroiceUrdco ravra. 

oi £' dvOpcDiroi e<f> iav- 
to?? olovrai elvai rd aSt- 
fcelv, Bid Kal rd Bixacov 
elvai ppSiov. rd 8' ovk e- 
ariv' avyyeviadai p,ev yap 
ry rod yeirovo? Kal rra- 
ragai rdv irXtjaiov Kal 
Bovvai rfj x €l P l T ^ dpyv- 
piov ppBiov KaX iir avrols, 
aXXd to wBl €%opra? rav~ 
ra iroielv ovre paBcov ovr 



in avrols. 



ofxolax; Be KaX rd yvta- 
vai rd BUaia Kal rd a- 
BiKa ovBev olovrai ao<f>dv 
el vac, in irepl wv 01 vopot 
Xeyovaiv ov ^aXeirdv jjuv- 
Leva i. a A, a, ov ravr eari 
rd Btxata a\\* fj Kara avji- 
fieftrjKO?, dWd ttcS? irpar- 
rofieva koX ir&<t vep.6p.eva 
ScKata* rovro Be irXeov 
ipyov fj rd Jyieivd elBe- 
vat, iirel KaKel p,eki Kal 
olvov Kal eXXefiopov Kal 
Kavatv Kal rop,rjv elBevai 
pfhiov, aXXd 7ra>9 Bel vei- 
p,ai 777)09 vyieiav Kal rivi 
Kal 7TOT6, roaovrov epyov 

as an indication of the Eudemian 
authorship of tho book: bat it is 
obvious that pwXorrai is stnorly &\ - 
propriato, because the author is hero 
recording a popular and superficial 



Kal fiovXovrat, rd dBix 
we may accept prov 
as a basis for our ow 
ment. 

Secondly, men cone 
it rests with themselves < 
and therefore tliat it 
BiKaiov el vat,. This 1 
take : for though it is t 
rests with ourselves to c 
ticuiar act, it is not t 
does it rest with oursel 
it in a given eft?. 



Hardly, men assu 
it is a simple matter 
rd Blfcata and rd dB 
cause it is not dijjicul 
prehend what the laics 
But it is only Kara 
ft 7) k 6 s that what the 
dain is Sixaiov; sine 
Bitcai a, things m list 
irpairopeva Kal ir<Z 
p.eva, and the knowk 
quired is therefore m 
ficult of attainment th 
of rd vyieivd, whilst 
the case of rd vyien 
is a great difference 
knowing remedies^ and , 

view, not his own doctrir 
§ 17, where in recapitulatii 
suits tho author is careful 
duco tho words /card rpocUpta 
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ieo* larpov elpai* how and when and to whom 

they should be applied, in fact 
being a physician. 

Fourthly, not appreciating 
the above distinction, men sup- 
pose that 6 8 1 tea 10$ can dSt- 
tcelv as easily as 6 dSucos, if 
not more easily: thus he can 
commit an adultery or an as- 
sault, and the brave man simi- 
larly can act like a coward. But 
to BeiXaiveiv and to ahucelv 
do not consist (except Kara 
ay fi fie fit) /cos) in committing 
the acts in question, but in com- 
mitting them in certain Ifei? 
[which £f eis cannot belong to 
the Si/caio? and the dpSpelo? 
respectively]; just as larpev- 
etv and vyid&ip consist, not in 
applying remedies, but in ap- 
plying them coSl [i.e. laTpiK&s 1 ]. 
Now efet? differ from iTricrnj- 
ftai and Svpdjieis, inasmuch 
as a Bvvafii? or iircaT^firj in- 
cludes the knowledge of the 
opposite of its matter, whilst a 
I£i9 confers no power of doing 
what is contrary to its appro- 



&t avro Si rovro zeal 

rov Sitaiov otoprai elpai 

9v0(p jJttop to dSitceiv, in 

*v$cp fjTrop 6 Si tea to? d\- 

ta *al /xdWop hvpair dp 

havTop irpaljai tovtop' 

m» yap avyysveaOai yv- 

'*<«} /cal jrard^ai, teal 6 

aiipclo? rfjp dan 18 a d<f>el- 

K< cal <rr panels i<f> otto* 

upaovp Tpe%eip. dWd to 

mXaiveiP fcal to dSi/cciv 

•* t6 ravra iroieip iarl, 

*\rjw Kara avfxfiefiijtcos, 

«XXi to a>Bl e%opTa rav- 

T * voieip, wairep /cal ro 

i*Tp€i'€iP /cal rb vyid£eip 

00 TO T€fJLP€lP f) flfj riflPClP 

i^apfiatceveip fj fir] <f>ap/xa- 
ttieiv iarlp, dWd to wSL 
4 ovhi yap top ovtov #^6* 
T/Knroy ivl T€ t&p emorrjfiobp 
*u iuvdfieoDP teal eVl rwv 
vw. hvpafu? phf yap Kal 
rrumq/ifj Sotcel t&p ivavricov 
1 our?) ewcu, eft? o 17 epap- 



1 Or, i« the paraphrast pats it, {ft? 
*"fi*1» ix*rr*. Cf. n. 4 § 1 sqq. 
* T vViu S <£r Tit, r<Si \4yofter 6rt fci 
** Mb> jfcaca rpdrrorrat 9iKaiovt ylvta- 
*■*» ri 9i fftajpora fftfyporaf tl yap 
tytrrtw rd &*auz koI rd auxppova, ijfrrj 
^ &rat« Kal ct&fpowci, utortp el ra 
iWMtrud koI rd powrucd, ypafifiartKol 
*■ wvciKol. 1} oW M tup rrjfyww ov- 
™> (Xi«; cr^x* 7 "** 7 d P ypafifiariKow r& 



roc^rat /cai aVi ru'x^f «ca2 (JXXou uro^f- 
fUrov. t6t€ odr torat ypafifxartKos, iar 
Kal ypapLfxcLTtKOv tl roi^trjf iced yp*n- 
ftariK(2t' rovro 5' lar\ rd Kara r^y l* 
aimp ypaftftariKfy. 

• Cf. Rhet. ii. 19: ij yap avrij 96- 
rafjut rwv luavrltav f ivaprla, whonco 
Spengel proposes to read jj for -ff in 
the present passage. I do not think 
the alteration an improvement. 
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ria tup ivamuov ov* olov priatcacts: for exam pi 

airi ttjs vyt&las ov irpdrTercu with a healthy ££is 

ra ivavrla, aXXa rd vyceiva exhibit the symptom 

jiopop* \eyofiev ydp vyieiv&s health / 
fia&l&w, Ztclv {Ja&i£y m dp 
6 vyialvcov. 

It should be remarked here (1) that a somewhat 
enumeration of popular views with accompanying criti 
precisely what the author's declaration in § 2, that 
proceed Kara rfjp avrrjp fieOoBop tow irpoeiprjfiepoLs, ha 
to expect at the outset of the enquiry, whereas tl 
tion of such an enumeration after the author's own ^ 
been stated is not only useless, but also contrary tc 
dinary practice ; and (2) that the doctrine of 1 § 4 is i 
to complete the argument of 9 § 16, as was seen by 
Ephcsius, who, though he does not suspect any displace 
nevertheless careful in commenting on the latter pa 
quote the former. 

Having thus disposed of 9 §§ 13 — 10, I proceed to 
the remaining section of this chapter (§ 17). 

This section determines the kind of society in whie 
/a€/9o? Si/caioavprj can subsist, and has therefore no co 
either with the sections which precede it or with the 1 
emeuceia contained in ch. 10. On the contrary it is o 
connected in thought with 1 § 9. Accordingly I pr< 
insert it after the words rd avroU dyaffd, though I cann 
any better reason than a general sense of superior fi 
placing it here, after the parenthetical remark about 
rather than after tipI 8' ov/c cUL The text and the a 
will now run thus : 

9. ewe! Bi teal irXeove/crrj^ 'And since the «8 

6 dBi/co$ t Trepl rdyaSd Sarai, ov also be TrXeovi/cTTjs [ 

irdpra, dXXd irepi oaa euTi/^ui exhibit dSi/cla in the 

/cal aTu^/a, a £ar\ flip dwXw hir form of it called 7r> 

del drya0d, tii/1 8' ov/c del' — ol he will be concerned w 

» This critical review of existing is continued to the ond of § 
opinion* in regard to dueuor and ddnov phraseology shows. 
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oivSpm-ot radra teal Gvyovrai 
«w iuixovaW Bel 8' otf, aXX' 
fiytadai pep ra cnr\ck aryaffa 
«w avrols dry add elvcu, alpel- 
ffftu Si ra at/rot? dry add' — 
ten 8e ra Sircaia iv rov- 
toisoU per e art, r£v a7r\c£? 
ayaS&v, egoi/tr* 8* virep- 
iSoXrJj; iv TOi/rots 1 *al cfX- 
X6^ip' rot? /A€v 7ap ou* 
cori* virepfioXtj avr&v, 

OlOV *(rfi)9 TO?? 0€Ol?, TOt? 

S' ovflcy pop 10 v to<f>e\t,fiov, 

*wa ^8\a7TT€t, rot? Se 
Mtypi tov 04a" tout ai/- 
Qpuirivov iartv % 



10. 6 8* aSiKos ovk del to 
-W alpdrai, k.t.X. 



goods on which good and ill 
fortune depend, which goods, 
though always good air\a><t, 
are not always good rivi\ — (not 
seeing this, men pray for and 
pursue these goods, whereas 
they should rather pray that 
to dirXti)? dyaffd may be good 
for them, and choose those 
things which are good for 
them;) — and relations of jus- 
tice of this sort subsist among 
those who can enjoy to a^Xa? 
dyadd, but may have too much 
or too little of them ; i.e. not on 
Hie one hand among gods who 
cannot have too great a share of 
dirX&s dyadd, nor on the 
other among the incurably bad 
who cannot have too small a 
share of them : hence this jus- 
tice is peculiar to human society. 
But the unjust man dues not 
always choose to 7r\iov\ &c. 



On the position of ch. 10 I shall have something to say 
"•■fcaftcr, when I come to speak of another fragment, which 
,,in »t in my judgment be associated with it. For the present 
J fc*uiue that it is set aside, so that § 13 may be followed 
"fcnu-iliatdy by 11 § 1 to the evident advantage of both these 

c *«4»Uts : fur I cannot admit that ch. 11 is superfluous. 

• 

I tliink that the words iv rovroit 
■'••■iilil 1* i'iuittt-<l. They do not ap- 
Ww in K' and L\ the MSS to which hi 
lL -* Umk IUf>*ow attribuU-H the grcut- 
f *t importance (Forschungen iibcr die 
N>k«.tuacL:sche Ethik, p. 7). For the 
n *ifrii.n of the relative of, bcc Mad- 
^ '• Greek Syntax, $ 101. If the words 



in question are rt taincd, the clause must 
bo construed as though it wore iv oU 5' 
ixovai (5C. ru aTrXuj dyuOd) vir€pf}o\7jv 
Kal tWeiypiv; or iv tovtois UlUtit bo 
taken in a new sin so. 

1 Should we read 016 hi stead of &d ? 
At present cVriV has no evident buh- 
ject. 
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.. I turn now to 6 §§ 1 — 3. These sections, as is a 

|| lodged by nearly all the scholars who have attemj 

• unravel the perplexities of this book, seriously interru 

i{ argument. As the text stands, 5 § 19 declares that the 

ligation of Simoioovvtj, dSucia, Bixaiop and d&ucov re; 
xa&oXov is now complete; while 6 § i begins an investi 
of the kinds of hUatov called respectively ttoXitucop, 
tikov % irarpifcoi'y oIkovojiucov ; and the introductory sent* 
Sti Si firj \avOdv€iv on to fyrovficvov iari xal to dwX&s J 
koI to ttoXitikov hucatov — carefully marks the connection 
inquiry with the inquiry concluded in ch. 5. Any inter 
sentences must be either explanatory of the previous disci 
or explanatory by anticipation of G § 4 sqq., or, if purely ] 
thetical, complete in themselves. Now it is impossible to a 
£$ 1 — i\ eitlier with 3 § It) or with 6 § 4 : and when we co 
them by themselves, apart from the context, we find tin 
author (T; in (> §§ I, 2, starting from the new assumption 
6 ti£iic(?v is nut necessarily dSitcos, asks a question, denn 
the form of it, and alleges examples in justification < 
objeetion, but does not restate the question or proc( 
enunciate his doctrine, although in the words a\V ov Bin 
atptaefoi dpx'jv he has implicitly established a basis f 
and \'l) in \\ § 3 introduces a reference to a former disci, 
which reference is irrelevant not only to (i §§ 1, 2, but t 
lj § l!l and (J §4*. I conceive then that the passage den 
occupy its proper position, and that it consists of two di 
fragments, one of which, §§1,2, belongs in thought, as Ti 
lenburg (Ilistorischo licit riigc ziir Philosophic, III. 4-1 
pointed out, to ch. S, whilst the other, § 3, contains a 
sight no hint of its origin. I proceed to deal with these 
incuts separately and in detail ; and first with §§ 1, 2. 

1 have a! read v said that the distinction between 6 a 
and 6 hEi/co*, which is introduced as though it were famil 
the reader, is hero imported into the discussion for tin 
time. I may now add that, whereas the words ov Bid irp 

1 In the Latin version of Averrocs' margin of the Venetian &li 
commentary no noiu-o is taken of 1550. Michael Epkcgius para 
83 1—3, at* id exyrcsbly noted in tho §§ 1, 2, but not § 3. 
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*** *PX*P <**^<* &*& irddo? read as though the distinction 

between rd im wpoatpiaeon and t<2 Bid iraJdos had been already 

enforced, that distinction has not been brought before us in 

connection with the present subject. It has also been stated 

that the author after asking the question 6 irola dBiicrjpLara 

a&ucw 1JS17 dSuco? iarip hcdcrrqv dSi/ciap ; objects to the form 

of the question, prepares to answer it in its spirit if not in its 

letter, but strangely stops short and drops the matter. Now in 

A 8 we find (1) that irpoaiperd and dirpoalpera (i.e. iaa Sid 

fapap xal aXXa irddrj) are carefully distinguished in 8 § 5 ; 

(2) that the distinction between 6 d8uc£v and 6 dBi/cos is 

Produced, apparently as a novelty, in 8 § 8 ; and (3) that the 

?e *y question asked in 6 § 1, not having been restated in the 

***tenral, is declared answered in 8 § 11, upon the principle 

hinted at but not distinctly enunciated in the former passage. 

Hence I infer that the fragment 6 §§ 1, 2 is to be inserted in 

^b. 8 somewhere between ov fievroi ttcj dBitcoi Bed ravra ov&e 

^ovtipoi (§ 8) and dv 8' iic irpoaipeaea)*; flXdyfrrj, dSi/ccl, k.t.X. 

(§ 11) : and on examination of the region thus defined I decide 

*o place it in § 8 after fiKdfirj. The text, with some changes in 

***€ punctuation and an addition of which I will speak in the 

proper place, will now run as follows : 



8. orav Be elBw? pep fifj 

^pofJovXevcas Si, dBlicrjfia, olov 

Oo-o T€ Bid ffvpop teal dWa 

^a&y iaa dpajKala fj <f>v<rited 

€T **n{law€i l to*? dvQpwnoi^ 

^ama yap ^Xdwropre^ teal 

%af>rdyojn*€5 dSiKovat flip, teal 

^canj^ara iarip, ov fievroi irco 

tt cutoi Bid ravra ovBe irovrjpor 

° v 1*ip Bid pLoyQr\piap rj /3\d/3i]. 

c »ci 8* ecrTLP dBiKovpra 

***/*• dBiKOP elpai, 6 irola 



'Thirdly, it is an dSUrjfia 
when a man (Skam-r^ another 
knowingly but not deliber- 
ately ; for instance, harms 
done under the influence of 
anger or any other unavoid- 
able or natural passion : when 
men do harm or wrong in this 
manner they dSucovaw, and 
the acts arc dBiK^fiara, but 
the perpetrators are not ne- 
cessarily dSiKoi or iroprjpoi, the 



1 1 We expunged the commas If the fint 6ca were the subject of 
■** rftj and fveucd, thinking that the cvrf*lr€i, rds dyO^wrois would be uu- 
"ttftd tea is the subject of av/ipalw. meaning and superfluous. 
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aOiKfjfiara aoitcwv tjOrf do*- 
ko$ iarip iKdcTfjp dBuciap, 
olov k\€Ttttj<; fj p,ot%6<$ fj 

\T)(TTf}^\ fj 01/ TO) fl€P OvSip 

«» > t r » • t 

loiaeij €N oic A aAikia 

KAI TO AAlK€?N 6N TOYTOIC 
€N oic At TO AAIK€7n OY 

ttacin aAikia; teal yap dp 
crvyyivoiro yvvat/cl elBw? 
ro r), a\\ ov Ota irpo- 
atpeaecos dp%rjv d\\d Std 
nation. dBitcei phv ovv d- 
Btrcos S* ov/c iarip, olov 
ov* KXiirrrjs e/tX-e^re Be, 
ovBe fioi%6? ifioi%€va€ Be, 
cjaoicos be Kai eiri ra>v 
dWcoV 1). Irrav B* c/c 7r/x>- 



harmful act not being the re- 
sult of p.o\6r)pia. But seeing 
that a man may be dBuc&v aid 
yet not necessarily d8iKo<;,wkat 
are the dSi/cijpaTa, the cm- 
mission of which makes a man 
necessarily dBitcos of some par- l 
ticular dBixia — -for example, a 
thief, an adulterer or a brigand] 
It may be doubted, however, 
whether the distinction is in ik$ 

acts, AND NOT RATHER IX THK 
AGENT HIMSELF, WHO, IF HE 
HAS AAlKi A, AAlKel, BUT IF HI 
AAlKCi, HAS NOT NECESSARILY 

aAikia. Thus a man may 
have ititercourse with a woman 
knowing her to be his neijfi* 
bours wife, yet not Bid vpoat 
p&aeas apXV v > but Bia ira- 
0o?. Hence a man may ahi- 
teelv without being aSuo?, 
thieving, for example, yet not 
being a thief, committing adul- 
tery yet not being an adulterer: 



1 I have introduced these words 
frmn ft § J. Miinseher points out that 
thev are wholly irrelevant to that 
parage, and proposes to place them 
after ivl rwi> dWutv at the end of § 2. 
They would make good sense in that 
place, hut it neenis to mo that they 
are urgently required after diolaa. In 
fact when I was paraphrasing these 
sections, In-fore I had made up my 
mind to insert these words in the 
text, I found that I could not make 
tho meaning clear without inserting 
an equivalent for them, as indeed 



Michael Ephcsius has done. It will be 
observed that the structure of the 
sentence is improved, as 1U9 finds 
its proper correlative in the U of the 
clause introduced. 

1 I have written ov jcXlirnp on the 
authority of K b and I* ^Vaticanus). 
Oi>te k\4tti)% is hardly intelligible, even 
if with MUiiBchor we expunge ov& /cot- 
Xot ipoixcvat 54 so that oC>94 may in- 
troduce an example supplementary to 
the one already adduced. As Bekker's 
text stands, oite cannot boar its proper 
meaning. 
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pk 

ito *aXafc rd etc OvfJtov ov/e 

« Tpovoias xpiverai. ov ydp 

ipfti 6 Ovftw irot&v a\X' 6 

opyuro?. 10. ert Si ovbi irepl 

to5 ftAcOai fj firj dfufMO-fir)- 

Tcrroi dXXa irepl rov BucaioV 

ai fauvofieiry yap dSuciq 17 

flprf cVtiV ov yap Sunrep ev 

to*? owoXXa7/Aa<ri. 7repl toO 

foioBai dp.<f>ia/37)TOvatv, cSv 1 

nv/iay top erepov elvai p^X- 

ftjpoV, ctv /*r) Sta \r)Qrjv airro 

ipiaiv 1 , aXX* oprikoyovvres irepl 

tou vpaypaTos, irepl rov irore- 

P*9 SutOiOl' dfjL<f>U7/3T)TOVO w. o 

J* mfiovXevcras* ovk dyvoet 
wt« /Lt€i/ ofcrat d&uceiaOat, 
offov. 



U. ay S 1 & irpocupeaew? 
fr&fy, d&uceV koX Kara ravr 

1 * hit no antecedent. Should we 
w iv -^ Aawtp ol h roit ffwaX- 

1 *»« to \40ip aM 3p<2<ttr. These 
t ^li are commonly understood to 
**** to the two parties concerned in a 
f *^a»t«. If this interpretation is 
****{ the transition from the singu- 
"* T *» frepor to the plural Zpweir is 
"^y abrupt I take the clause to 
*j« to 4 o>y*,at and 6 6fryur0€k, who 
~° ** dispute the fact unless they 
40 k through forgetfulness, i.e. the 



but when a man dSt,/cj} etc irpo- 
aipiaeaxsy he is dSitcos and 
pox&npos. 

Hence rd etc dvfiov are 
rightly held not to proceed 
ex irpopotas. For (1) it is not 
6 Ovficp woitoP who ap%6t, but 
the man who gives the provo- 
cation. Moreover, the question 
is one not of fact but of 8t- 
tccuov, anger arising at the 
appearance of dSucta. Here 
the parties do not dispute the 
fact, — as they do in awaWdry- 
fiara, where one or other must 

be poxOypfc* — un l es s they do 
it through forgetfulness; but, 
agreeing about the fact, they 
dispute on which side right 
lies (7TOT6/3W5 Sltccuop). And 
(2) iirifiovXevo-a*;, the venge- 
ful man, is obviously not ig- 
norant of the fact ; but thinks 
he has been wronged, whereas 
the other denies it. 

But if a man harms another 
€K Trpoaipeaews, he dSucel and 

forgetfulness which results from anger. 

* Mr Bywater (Journal of Philology, 
v. 115) anticipates me in the remark 
that 6 Iri/foi/Xci/crat is to be explained 
from the ninth book of the Laws; 
where, as here, a distinction is made 
between 6 OvfiQ tolwv and 6 txipov- 
Xctfras, the cases of both being in- 
cluded in rd iic SvfioO. 

4 All the editions with which I am 
acquainted placo a full stop or at 
least a colon after d5t*et, thus com- 
pletely destroying the sense. It ia 




ratk 
tlO. He tk 



*■,■ > ■ ! ■ i •-•»_£> —im% .7,'Ti. {S„ 
i knowing It. 



a£!«9t «i wff at aitsMvI JToC cerfea* rpen'to 

acta done & * ? — V* "" (wbeaee t» £* e\p«£ 
MMMtd i T i r^ a i ■ which do aat constitute <& 
agent, for • *yi»<rtfc K and i mA»Xiwe( *» tZi 
•epeOJ**™ ':•' TIim in tbi* chapter Aucw, ,3 
a'gi'ry hnplTtng a&iu, arc anccenttTcly considei 
fined. Wbcn the agent a not lair, be q W vpdr 
the agent U oni» but not vpafXapovc, be dSuct anc 
an oZuwa- When the agent is -rpocX^owr, he 

It will be observed, (1) that the fragment insert* 



mar mm w» I——'— ■ —■—-— — 



DbobMfBMOt Of IbipM _. 

• mm rep* *. .rtA*Y- (nrt-i 
ber 0X4*™ another I nil, be it**; 
l.nt if ■ nun ™»a <■# ariXeyi* * «M 
to f«» 0Xo>t<i mother »fe*Xo>i«ret. 
ho bAmI «»J ****» <""■ Hub™ the 
word* ae.urf ,ai * ara IolV JH ri 
J.1,.^«-a 4 d&cur rfeuoi mn*t be 
elund* oonapclml together, «are ravr' 
i,l, ra io.tVni-a wjireienling 4» 
ll ir,™^.-! ffte^B. not «™ »»P» 



ri ari\ry> f < *v* n 
hwt *onU do not rel 
ti •* ei.<5, who b 



o( llic definition of to i 
CI. 4 S S, 3. where il is 
oJusr re irruiliunr r 
l.<oi> t« »«/>a re iri\e 
rd ir reit twaWiyuaair 
.nri nf> 4>0jii^uqi. ( 

1 I hare Lore mbttiti 
la I I'll i 'i'T. 
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tor the transition from the plurals aSueoi, irovrjpot in 8 § 8 to 
tie singulars a&vcos, poy(h\pb\ in 8 § 9; and (2) that the phrase 
&* rpoaipiaetos apxn v in 6 § 1 leads up to the emphatic apxei 
in the last sentence of the second of these sections. These coin- 
cidences may seem in some measure to confirm my conjecture. 

So much for the first of the two fragments of which I sup- 
pose C §§ 1 — 3 to consist. It is more difficult to dispose of the 
second We may however assume from the form of it — iron 
pit ow e^e* to avTiirerrovOb? 717009 to hUaiop etprjrai irpo- 
t^op— that it is the beginning of a distinct paragraph, whilst it 
u evident that this allusion to the investigation of to avri- 
*trwObs would be specially appropriate at the beginning of a 
flifeequent chapter upon an offshoot of justice. Indeed it is 
difficult to imagine any other circumstances under which the 
binder would be required. I propose therefore to insert the 
fragment at the beginning of the chapter upon equity 1 . No 
^consistency or awkwardness is created by the transfer. The 
opening sentence of ch. 10 will now run thus : 

*•? fiev ovv €^64 rb dvTiireirovdb? irpb? to Bi/caiov 
* l pijTat irporepov' irepl Se intei/cela? /cai rod 4iri€itcov<;, ttoJs 

*#* Tj fl€P €TTL€lK€Ul 1Tpb$ BucaiOCUVrfV t6 8' eVi £**€<? 7T/309 t6 

waiQVy i^ofievov ioriv ehreiv* ovre yap 0J5 ravrop a7r\c35 ovff <o$ 
*Kpo» r$ yarei (fxilverat, acowovfiivots, k.t.\. The question 
fere arises — Where are we to place the investigation of iiruliceia 
together with the heading which I have prefixed to it ? In my 
opinion it should stand immediately before 11 § 10 at the end 
°f the book. This arrangement justifies the distance of the 
Terence to what has been said previously {irporepov) about to 
°* ttarov06<; y and is in other respects a perfectly natural one. 
W *grees at least as well as the received arrangement with that 
°f the corresponding passage of the Magna Moralia. 

1 think that when these changes have been effected the 
* v eral matters discussed in the book follow one another in a 
^taral and orderly sequence. In ch. 1, (1) certain popular 

Ending to Sir A. Grant, Spengel denbrand's proposal to place 6 § 3 — 

10 b* tntieipates me as to place ch. 10 7 § 7 (with the omission of the word 

Jjj* 6 I 3. In his Arifltotelische vpvrtpo*) between 5 § 16 and 5 § 17. 
***»* however Spengol adopts Hil- 



z* r. r 
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.: .-•-.-. ;*ro -tat*;-i. criticized, and ao- 
i tie r-. l.i*:vu* • f the just and tbe: 
-T- : :. *: i-. r-.-i : 3 the- ju<t is? shoirc 
* . . . . ..il 4 the just in the sense tf: 

-: ca-^ Try o\t;v apcrr.v and tJ 

.r ;:•; i t ■ ♦' «• pipei luccnoairi 

_ —.- : -l.e e- -mpleu-ness of oar 

«.:-: -tj;c c.<a«o<r:ii7 is subdivided 

In eh. S, distributiTa 

k.:. ; ■ : equality which is 

I:. ■::.. 4. o« 'rrcctiw justice 

. :•.*.:: v which is attained 

1 c * :::i;v_Tcial justice is 

■ .ry which i* attained by 

: .'. ii.vv-tigation of &«u- 

> :• .".Ar«. i complete. In 

: : Tr - -*-.eJ to consider tJ 

;.:r : ^CiOTijra ti*caia, viz. 

I:. ■::.. 7. two elements of 

;.:. : to vouikov. are dis- 

::.-. iiive -titration of justice 

1 ci< ac;*€l unless he is 

a:t> €x rrpoaiptaevs. In 

— ""• II *:t :'-.ir.;i.:.\rv tiToctai in regard 

•; \r-r.-r:. :.r. l:-:i<Sv«i Finally in ch. 10, 

* 1 1 

^ . ^ . •? ... kl« •. V fta. 4 4V IV VI • 

• 

. •• '■■".: ".. .t t:. : > r ir.t sti^ests itself — How 
*. *.- .r *. . — I c\:. jive onlv a irenoral answer. 
• •■:.-• . •.:. : :.t r ".".. tr 'in which all the extant 
:.- .. - .:.". c "".:.:: s wire misplaced, one or two 
!•::.!:.* ':•.:: .: aN-"> torn. How far the c^n- 
\- : i.. ;y :. iv. h... :. increased hy attempts to restore 
r :• r, i- > i!i:j» — ;l«lo to say. But in any case the 
;.!., \i.t i.f iiijuiy i:» •« «<<iry t«» account for the supposed dis- 
!•*• a? !••:.- ;- ! ..ii-idt r:.h!o than might at first sight appear. 
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1 Su Journal ••! Fhil«I-gy. iv. SI 2 sqq. 
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It now only remains for me to tabulate my arrangement 
of tie book as follows : 

1 §§ 1 — 3. wept Bk — ravra, 

9 §§ 14—16. oi $—<&8L 

1 §§ 4 — 9. ovSk yap — dyaffd. 

9 § 17- €OTl Se — ioTiv. 

I § 10—5 § 19. o ff— sca06*ov. 
6 § 4. Set $e — dhUov. 

6 § 4—8 § 8. tovto $ — pkafa. 

6 § 1. eircl — Siotaet ; 

6 § 4. iv oU i" — dSucia. 

6 §§ 1, 2. KaX yap — aXXwi'. 

8 § 9—9 § 13. irav V—Zka/Sev. 

II §§ 1 — 9. irorepov — tovtols. 
6 § 3. w<Sv flip — Trporepov. 

10 §§ 1—8. wepl tl—tfa. 

11 § 10. irepl p,kv — tovtop. 

HENRY JACKSON. 
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ON PSEUDO-ARCHAIC WORDS AND INFLEXION 
THE HOMERIC VOCABULARY, AND THEII 
LATION TO THE ANTIQUITY OF THE HOA 
POEMS. 



(Continued from Vol. V. no. 9, p. 114.) 

I have endeavoured to show at some length, in the Prefi 
Homer's Iliad and elsewhere, that the alleged antiquity 
Iliad and the Odyssey, at least in the form in which we 
them, is liable to grave doubts, for reasons which still ap; 
me to be based on plain and incontrovertible facts 1 . In 
dently of these reasons (the principal of which I shall no 
briefly recapitulate), but strictly in confirmation of them 
pose in the present paper to offer some arguments derive 
the language of Homer. If I am successful in throwing t 
on the genuineness of many of the forms found in these 
and in showing that in the use of others a confusion and 
tainty is observable, such as might be expected in the v 
up of old materials in new combinations, I furnish, of 
an additional evidence of the compilation of them in t 



1 Dr Hayman's Preface to Vol. u. 
of his Odyssey — though he says all 
that, perhaps, can he said on the side 
of the great antiquity of our texts, 
in which he agrees in the main with 
Mr Grote, CoL More, K. 0. Mailer, 
and still more cordially, perhaps, with 
Mr Gladstone's conclusions and con- 
victions— has failed to remove my 
difficulties in receiTing the ordinary ac- 
count. Without being conscious of any 
special bias or any unfairness in deal- 
ing with this difficult question, I offer 



the following remarks sim 
literary contribution on thee 
of friendly controversy. 11 
in the main, of the compoait 
of these poems are those < 
Wolf, except that I go furthei 
in detecting more general ] 
rtwT€fH<rfi6i. As the whole i 
necessarily far removed from 
bility of demonstration, I • 
of course, offer presumptive 
which will probably appear 
ent readers in very different 
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e than lias commonly been supposed ; an age in which, 
much of the old spirit and genius of the epic bards re- 
imitation had set in, and a large importation of words 
j later dialects had impaired and corrupted the genuine 
id literature that for a very long period had been indefi- 
signed to a poet called Homer. 

. well aware that there are some who will not hesitate 
any anomalies or inconsistencies in the Homeric Ian- 
> the " interpolations of late rhapsodists." They think 
n easy way to get rid of all verbal difficulties, while it 
he general bulk and even form of these long poems to 
cient as they would fondly imagine, viz. B. C. 850. And 
ay for myself, that I held to this theory, till further 
g and a more careful research convinced me that it sig- 
led to account for a large part of the evident modern- 
it seemed to me to pervade the whole structure of our 
: texts. There are others, and those not few, who are 

any investigations, and refuse to hear evidence that 
them to reconsider and perhaps to resign their long- 

d convictions. Some, again, seem little able to appre- 
series of cumulative arguments, though they will admit 
e of this or that particular objection. Still there re- 
mc, as I apprehend, who will feel and acknowledge that 
latter of no small literary interest to entertain the whole 

1 honestly, and to reject reasonings upon it only if they 
to be unsound. From them I ask a fair hearing for an 
which cannot be deemed unimportant, since it affects 
?ly the whole subject of Grecian literature. 

11 begin by stating in a very few words the precise po- 
hich I shall endeavour to maintain. It is simply this : 
en, in a literary and writing age (from EC. 450 to 400), 
ider poems of the Iliad and the Odyssey had been ela- 
out of the old materials and under (perhaps) really old 
he genuine old poems out oftuhich they grew, — the poems 
*indar and the Tragic poets alone knew of, and which 
extensively used, came to be regarded as secondary, drop- 

I he observed that Iliad is turns mainly on the anger and subse- 
opriate title to a poem which qnent prowess of Achillea. 

8—2 
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ped comparatively out of notice, and so in later a 
re/erred to not as originals, but as supplements and imii 

The general considerations, which tend to throw c 
so remote an antiquity as B.C. 850, commonly assignee 
sole authority of a statement of Herodotus (ii. 53), to 
meric poems as we have them, may be summed up as £ 

1. In the age of Pindar and the Tragics the subj 
persons connected with the tale of Troy were very mu 
varied and numerous. The legends which thev had 
materials which they used were certainly not taken 
from our ]K>oms, the allusions to which are at once $& 
dubious 1 . They were, as a rule, derived from epics wh 
must have regarded as their sole authority, or, in oth< 
whii-h thi'V followed as the Homer of their day. Ar 
epics wi' can identify, not with our Homer, but wil 
pncms that are known to have constituted the earlier a 
] Mirt ions of the so-called Epic Cychis*. 

L\ Precisely the same remark applies to the vase-j 
of the same period, many thousands of which, mostly r< 
from ancient tombs, and now open to the oxaminatio: 
are stored in the great public Museums of Europe. Tl 
occasionally illustrate our Homeric texts, but very oi 
"Tale of Troy" as known to the Tragics. 

8. That the jn>ets of the Periclean age did not 

1 II is obvious, that if our Homeric subject of Ulysses and th 

poems were compiled by flicurccvcurral in Aristophanes and Enri 

from older mutt-rials, tome episodes any proof that they knet 

in tin in will lie more or le^s closely Odyssey. On the contrary, 

cui undent with the tragic account*, ment of Sophocles (Aj. 1< 

Hut it i*i mi illogical conclusion to Hector was killed by being t 

ftxKinni' that, because of Mich ocea- car of Achilles by the belt 1 

hiinml ('(liiifiilciici'S, the tragedies must ceircd from Ajax, is quite in 

have In en taken from ••Homer" as with II. xxu. 397. 
v>v have him, i'.^. because Thelites * An excellent epitome of 

in iiinitiiiiii'd in the I'hiloctetes of «* Tule of Troy " is given in 

Kiipliiifh s (H2.i ainl the exchange of Murray's Handbook of \ 

gifts between Hirtur and Ajax ill. vn. pp. 283 — 307. Such porti* 

.*(o:i) in the play of that name, there- as can be collected from Pi 

fore he imisd have had la fore, him the the extant Greek plays, I h 

accounts given in the Iliad; or that in the Preface to Vol. ii. of t 
the allusion* to the hackneyed dramatic 
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Homer in the same form in which we have it, is further shown 
by their entirely ignoring, as it were, those very scenes and epi- 
sodes which we regard as the chief beauties of the poet. 

4. Plato is not only the first writer who cites or appeals to 
our Homeric texts with any definiteness, but he is the first to 
speak of reading and writing in our sense of the words 1 . 

5. The Iliad and the Odyssey are composed throughout on 
the principle of slight allusions to incidents, of which the Tragics 
evidently had a full and detailed account 9 . And the way in 
which these allusions are made always presupposes the fuller 
tfory to be known to the reader or hearer. 

6. The few incidents which are common to our Homeric 
texts and the Tragics (e.g. the dragging of Hector round the 
walls of Troy, the firing of the Grecian fleet, the drawing of lots 
for the duel between Hector and Ajax, the capture of the steeds 
of Rhesus, the return of Menelaus and the other heroes) show 
a difference of treatment 8 which is an evidence that both came 



\ 



1 A* far as I know, the earliest men- 
tion of reading books is in Aristoph. 
fin. 1114 (b.c. 406), fiiffldw t> Ix*" 
faurof fuurtdru rd 9e£<&, where the 
pietice is distinctly spoken of at a 
*xtlty. 

1 Thns the early education, and 
■ofuttires of Achilles, his raids in 
ti* Troad, his death by the hand of 
ftrii, the detention of the fleet at 
Asiis, the judgment of Paris, the car* 
Jjing away of Helen, the wooden 
hm, the death of Memnon, the cap- 
iat of Troy, suicide of Ajax, murder 
if Agamemnon, disguise of Ulysses as 
• beggar, the envoy to demand Helen, 
fe, and very many other of the pri- 
*tfry Homeric stories current in the 
Andean age, are only just touched 
ipon in the lightest possible manner 
in our texts; while conversely many 
of the scenes which are primary in 
Mr poems, and have given them in 
an especial degree their great cele- 
brity, are nowhere alluded to by 



Pmdar or the Tragics, e.g. the meet- 
ing of Hector and Andromache (vi. 
895 seqq., where "Ejcropldrjs reads like 
a modernism), the lament of Andro- 
mache over Hector's death, Ulysses 
with Calypso, the transformations of 
Proteus (probably adapted from the 
older story of the transformations of 
Thetis, i.e. of the ever-changing sea), 
the palace of Alcinous, the recognition 
of Ulysses by Penelope, the slaughter 
of the suitors, the quarrel of Achilles 
and Agamemnon, the combat of A- 
chilles and the river Xanthus, the 
funeral games in- honour of Patroclus, 
the Aioy durdri) in U. xiv. (a remarkable 
episode, very peculiar in style), the 
interview of the Envoys with Achilles 
in II. ix. <tc. 

* In the Iliad Achilles dragged Hec- 
tor ird <pi\ov ijirop aTrrj&pa., but in 
Soph. Aj. 1031, ts t' &t4$v& piov. 
So the \tral of Thetis in II. 1. 505 
differ from the petition in Pind. 01. 
11. 80. 
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from earlier and variable sources, Le. the unwritten "Hoi 
of the rhapsodists, rather than that the tragic account 
derived directly from our Homeric poems. 

7. There are many evident repetitions of scenes and 
dents (to say nothing of verses and passages) in our texts, i 
show a fluctuating ballad-literature from which our poems 
made up. Thus, the deaths of Hector and Patroclus thi 
supernatural agency, the funerals of Hector, Patroclus, 
Achilles (in Od. xxiv), the lament of Briseis over the dean 
troclus (xix. 282) and of Andromache over the dead B 
(xxii. 477), the pedigrees of Glaucus (II. VI. 145) and of A 
(xx. 208) \ the detention of Ulysses in precisely the same 
ner by Calypso as well as by Circe, the two cannibal g 
Antiphates and the Cyclops, were probably due to the effo 
rival rhapsodists, and from them have found a place ii 
compilation of our texts. The transformations of Prote 
have already remarked, seem a replica of the story of Ti 
And the celebrated description of the arms of Achilles ii 
18th book of the Iliad has no recognition in Pindar o 
Tragics, the older and more genuine account, of which thi 
repetition or imitation, being that of the arms given to F 
by the gods (Eur. El. 455 — 75, alluded to in IL xvm. 84, 
taken by Hector from the body of Patroclus. 

8. The main topics, not to say the almost hacki 
themes, of the Tragics, occupy so subordinate a place (if ii 
any place) in our Homer, that it seems impossible they fil 
have looked to our poems as the source of their inform* 
It is abundantly evident (especially from the titles of th< 
plays) that they had the whole Trojan story before them, 
our Iliad is a mere incident in it. The building of Trc 



i Compare especially vi. 150, 195, 
with zx. 185, 218, coincidences which 
demonstrate that both foUowed some 
common story in the earlier epics. 

* It has been argued, that the 
Tragics purposely avoided the field 
occupied by the immortal Homer. But 
why should three dramatic writers have 
agreed in following secondary and in- 



ferior poems? This was felt t 
difficult question by Aristotle 1 
(Poet Chap. 23). K. O. MuQi 
(Hist. Gr. Lit. p. 66) that the 
poets " built upon particular al 
in Homer, and formed from the 
passages of their own poems," 
is a pure assumption, and one 
remotely improbable. 
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capture by Hercules 1 , the birth of Paris, his judgment of the 
rival goddesses, his building of the fleet and carrying off of 
Helen, the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, the oaths of the 
suitors, the sacrifice of Iphigenia, the consequent vengeance of 
Qytemnestra on Agamemnon and of Orestes on his mother, the 
capture and burning of Troy by Philoctetes and Neoptolemus, 
the woes of Priam, Hecuba, Andromache, Electra, the return of 
the heroes, the carrying off and disposal of the captives, the 
: death of Neoptolemus, — these were the subjects of the " Homer" 
•f EC. 450, whether we choose to call them " Cyclic" or 
■Homeric." 

9. Conversely, if the Iliad and Odyssey have frequent allu- 
MDS to the stories more fully worked out in the tragedies, it is 
Htaral and reasonable to suppose they were made up from the 
tune sources as the tragedies themselves*. 

10. It is nearly certain that no written Greek literature 
existed before, or much before, the middle of the fifth century 
EC. And as so many other poems on Troy unquestionably co- 
existed, and were orally recited as the works of a bard called 



1 Alhded to in E. v. 640, xz. 145. 
* In the time of Thucydides, circa 
ml 410, 'Ofupot began to be applied 
eatneuvely to the author (or authors) 
if the Iliad and Odyssey, while the 
tUff bards, who were no longer, as 
4*7 hid been in the time of Herodo- 
ta\caDed by the same general name 
4 Boner, were classed anonymously 
■d votjrai, or ol ruXawl r&w rodyrwr, 
•term which Thucydides uses several 
tan (l 5. 10. 11. 13. 21, vi. 2). In 
*fcr ages, when the " Cyclus," in- 
**fing both of our Homeric poems, 
*i arranged by (as it is generally 
(fagot) Alexandrine compilers, dis- 
bears names were found, perhaps 
Abb local traditions, for those " Cy- 
dSe" poets whom we have been 
fssght to consider post-Homeric and 
inferior imitators. We know that in 
the time of Herodotus all the ballad- 
poetry relating to the war of Troy as 



well as to that of Thebes went by the 
general name of " Homer." There is 
every probability that the " Catalogue " 
in the second book of the Iliad was 
taken directly from the Ki/xpta £1-17, 
which seems to have been kclt* ^oxnv 
the Homer of antiquity. The " Cata- 
logue" was clearly the composition of 
a poet who was not an Asiatic, but 
was intimately acquainted, as a wan- 
dering bard might well be, with the 
geography of Upper Greece. Nothing 
can be clearer than that the compiler 
of the Odyssey made large use of the 
poem of the Ntftfroc Indeed, the very 
words in Od. 1. 326, 6 5* 'AxcuuV 
w6arov &ci&ar t seem to point to this. 
The Agamemnon of Aeschylus is com- 
posed from the Kvirpia tiry, and the 
Koorot and the 'IX/oi; W/wtr, but has 
no special allusion to our Homeric 
texts, the murder of Agamemnon, dc. , 
being a commonplace of the older epics. 
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"Homer," the preservation of two special and primar 
(supposing them, against all internal evidence, to have 
isted as such,) for four centuries, genuine and unmixed 
rest, is as nearly an impossibility as we can conceive 
to be. And this, of course, is a question independer 
mere powers of human memory to recite a certain ni 
verses. 

11. When a demand for a written literature 
with the increased facilities for writing and reading 
before the age of Plato, an epitome or compilation, i 
tinuous and dramatised form, was made from the old 
the name of Homer being, as a matter of course 1 , ret; 
the author, and probably the names of older poem 
selected as the titles, — the primary subjects of these 
tions being the adventures of two heroes, Achilles and 
And in the time of Plato these two long written pc 
entirely become the textus receptus, — die Homer of tl 
world, as they have ever since remained. 

12. In order that these two poems should maint 
claim to a remote antiquity, on which their litera 

1 They would have had no chance eastern ocean, and the 

of success if they had not been pat Ulysses into Hades is the 

forward as " Homer/ 1 and, this being the son in the west. The 

the case, few cared to inquire— for it of the poems however is 

never became a serious literary ques- man, not to say consciously 

tion, in the absence of any other The scenery and minute d 

written poems on the Troica, — who of animals and natural ] 

was the real compiler. Every rhapso- prove the author of the II 

(list, probably, had been, in a sense, poet or rhapsode of tr 

his own Homer, and the latest and genius, — to have been a 

moat fully developed form of the poems Equally strong indications 

was "Homer*' still. infer that the compilati 

* Herodotus (if the passages are Odyssey was made in Magi 

genuine, which has been doubted), or by a Graeco-Italic bar 

mentions once an Iliad and twice an gardeJ as a local and natii 

Odyssey by name, u. lift, 117, iv. 29. turo tbo legendary adv. 

s Representing, in their remotest Ulysses on the western coa 

origin as Aryan legends, the sun in and the western islands ol 

his mid- day splendour, and the setting lands probably almost an] 

sun {BfoiTo d* IjOuot, k.t.X.). Thus, viewed only as the "din 

Ackillts is the son of Thetis, because much earlier rbapsodists wl 

the sun is born, as it were, out of the of the westering sun-god. 
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depended, it was necessary that they should preserve an archaic 
style and character, presenting the most marked differences 
from the dialects of the day 1 . Nevertheless, the descriptions 
of the armour, the war-chariots, the chariot-races, the details of 
tht ships, the walls, the trenches', &c, are in the main those of 
tho age of Pericles, as can be shown by abundant existing 
ifcwrds and monuments. So that, if the descriptions are really 
to old as B.C. 850, we are driven to conclude that a warlike 
and enterprising nation had made no advance or improvement 
ifianv of these matters for four centuries 8 . 

13. The euphemistic language with which Helen is always 
*puken of in our poems, contrasted with the execration of her 
tome commonly found in the Tragics, indicates that the super- 
ititi.;m mentioned by Plato in the Phaedrus (p. 243) in con- 
cern with the blindness of Stesichorus, was strongly prevalent 
*hen our poems were compiled \ 

14. The minute and technical anatomical nomenclature in 
tic- Iliad seems to show that the writings or teachings of Hip- 
Pirates were familiarly known to the compiler of that poem, 
*ho appears to have been both a countryman and a contempo- 
rary of his*. 



1 It is very important here to re- 

*^rk, that Greek art affected anti- 

S'Aitr in vase-paintings, sculptures of 

^Uiena with her aegis, Gorgon-heads, 

**^ttriptions written favor potpifidv, and 

* s £tcially in oracles. Hence a tpuri- 

' : "v ;/j7i«r, so far from being, as many 

tfcunk, a literary impossibility, is quite 

Cf -«toisti-nt with habitual Greek deccp- 

* l a. The epics attributed to Orpheus 

*** ot'ruinly spurious. The detection, 

1 • Mir.*, is difficult just in proportion 

l " iU skill of the compiler in the art 

'-f'i»>I'tii.»n. 

1 l'..mpare the towered wall and 
' ; *ia 11. \n. 3:18—11, with the de- 
* vr 4'iii.ii of Thucydides of tho cir- 
culation (which he seems to have 
^Uk, u for the city wall) of Tlataea 
a fc<,uk in. 

The dcbcription in 1L xxni. 517, 



of the closeness of a horse's tail to 
the chariot-wheel, exactly coincides 
with, and indeed, curiously illustrates, 
the sculptured horse-cars on the frieze 
of the Parthenon. Tho accounts of 
the chariot-race in tho above passago 
and in the Electra of Sophocles arc as 
nearly as possiblo identical. But So- 
phocles merely described the custom of 
his time, and nowhere give* us reason to 
suppose he knew the Homeric account. 

4 That it was a popular superstition, 
is shown by tho Helena of Euripides 
(b.c 115), which turns on tho well- 
known story, introduced by Stesi- 
chorus, of the ciSwXov'EX^ijs. In tho 
Cy pria, Helen was represented us tho 
daughter of Zeus and Ncnie>is (K. 0. 
Muller, Hist. Gr. Lit. p. (J*), and tho 
Tragics clearly followed this account. 

3 Thus in H. v. 305, IvOa re nijp&i 
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15. The language of our Homeric poems, though 
main archaic, is replete with words and idioms, not to « 
forms, of the middle Attic period, which the influence of 
on the Asiatic coast in the age of Pericles will sufi 
account for. And the violations of the now well-asc< 
laws of the digamma are so frequent and so glaring, 
attempt to emend can satisfactorily remove them. T 
due to the unskilfulness of rhapsodists in times wl 
digamma had become wholly disused, and was only ti 
ally retained in imitation of the genuine old epics 1 . 

16. Allusions occur, as it would seem, to historica 
in the 5th century B.C., e.g. to the destruction of Myc 
the Argives in 468 (II. IV. 53), and the building of the 
theum on the Athenian Acropolis*. 

Against these, and indeed several other minor, yet 
valid arguments', it is pleaded, 

1. That Herodotus expressly says " Homer lived 4( 
before himself*." 



KoXiovvir, the subject to KaXiovvt* 

most be ol rlx 97 !* fx orr(> > n °t °* T0 ^ € ' 
fioOrrn. But shall we say that human 
anatomy was a rixn a* early as b.c. 
860? Let the student thoughtfully 
examine the following passages; II. 
v. 67. 78. 806. 679; vm. 825; xi. 424; 
xm. 646. 669. 661; xni. 815; xxii. 
826 — 8. Can we believe that such a 
phrase as fcpi&t inrt<f>pldios (xxl 204), 
" the fat on the kidneys," belongs to a 
primitive form of language? To these 
might be added certain astronomical 
passages, as xyiii. 486—9, xxil 29, 
which might seem to reflect the teach- 
ing of Anaxagoras, but that Hesiod 
might be quoted in evidenco of an 
early astronomical nomenclature. 

1 Precisely the same partial use of 
the digamma is found in Theocritus, 
Apollonius, and other late epic poets. 
In fact, this qffectction of a digamma- 
use, Tery imperfectly aa it is carried 



out, is to me one of the mot 
proofs of pseudo-archaism. 

9 Od. vn. 81, airrbp 'AO 
'EpcxOrjot rvKiwdr oofior, * 
epithet tvkwo*, " built of clo 
stones," perhaps indicates i 
with an earlier and much rue 
of the masonry known as •• C; 
See also II. ii. 547. The 
in II. ix. 881, 405, to the 
Orchomenus, Egyptian Tin 
Delphi, can hardly be ear 
Herodotus. 

* Summed up in my 
" The comparatively late co 
of the Iliad and the Ody 
Vol. xi. of the Cambridge P 
cal Transactions. 

4 To which it may be fairl 
(a) That the statement ii 
guess, and in accordance 
fondness of the Greeks for g 
cise dates, and for «l*immj 
antiquity, (b) That his placii 
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2 That the language generally as well as the syntax is 
evidently very archaic. 

1 That the scant mention of riding 1 , of working iron; the 
non-mention of laws, of writing, of slaves (SovXoi) f , of coining, 
of cock-crowing* ; the primitive descriptions of heroes' tents, 
their meals, the palaces of the chiefs, the small knowledge of 
^»y geography but that of the Asiatic coast, the allusions to 
Phoenician traders and Phoenician arts, all point to a really 
great antiquity. 

4. That the generally chaste and virtuous manners de- 
scribed in our Homer are evidences, not of a philosophic and 
ethical conception of character, but of a real primitive inno- 
°£Me such as the " Juventus Mundi" may actually have ex- 
hibited. 

5. That no record of any compiler, other than the general 
***me of " Homer," has come down to us as the author of such 
6*eat and celebrated poems as the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
This, it is said, is quite incredible in itself*. 

The primary object of the present paper is to show that the 
•scond argument, — a very important one, of course, — derived 
from the archaic forms of language, is deceptive. I shall maintain, 



J* the nine category goes very far 
iftfod to show that he really knew 
•oflring about it. (c) That the asser- 
ts* on the passage, that " Homer and 
*k"*od composed the theogony for the 
(fata, and gave names to the gods," 
***gh it may suit the Kvrpia try, 
*rtiinlj does not fall in with our 
B»* and Odyssey. E. O. Midler 
®* Gr. Lit p. 68) remarks that the 
typis '• had much of a rude attempt 
1 Philosophising on mythology." 

1 Hit. 684; OL v. 871. 

1 But aVdparMewi occurs in H. vn. 
*ft» V*a and tfiual in the Odyssey. 

a fcoL Geddes, on Flat. Phaed. 
* *65 (note t). 

* I lee no great improbability in a 
'^Qtttion I formerly made (though I 
ta J no stress upon such a mere guess), 



that Antimachus of Colophon, a con- 
temporary and countryman of Herodo- 
tus, (whose language presents such 
marked and numerous affinities to the 
language of the Iliad,) and who is known 
to have been an "editor" of Homer 
(Wolf, Prolegom. § 39), was the real 
buujKtvaaTty or Biopdurrfy oi the Iliad 
in its present form. That some verses 
of Antimachus are preserved as dis- 
tinctively his, proves nothing. It is 
evident that no compiler would allow 
the work to bear any other name than 
" Homer." The editorial name would 
have been eclipsed by the greater 
name, and become, as it has become, 
irrevocably lost, though a dim tradi- 
tion of Antimachus (as afterwards of 
Aristotle) as "editor" of Homer has 
survived. 
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that a very old and almost infinitely versatile epic vocabulary, 
and even old verses and old episodes, with some modifica- 
tions 1 , could very easily be re-combined, re-adjusted, altered, 
enlarged, added to, and even altogether re-modelled, by a set 
of professional men, characteristically called "fitters" and 
"botchers, 11 payjrp&ol and re/crows ftfiv&v 1 , even up to the age 
of Plato. 

That these epic reciters made not merely a boast of, but a 
trade and a livelihood by, their memory and skill, is no matter 
of guess, but is distinctly attested by Plato and Xenophon. We 
know also, not only from the clever imitations of the oracles 
and of Homeric verses so frequently composed in joke by 
Aristophanes, but from the works of the late epic poets, e.g. 
Apollonius Rhodius, Quintus Calaber, Musaeus, &<x, that an 
archaic jargon (not to use the term in a disparaging sense) 
existed, of so varied and flexible a kind as to form at once 
a ready and an inexhaustible store of word-material to epic 
reciters and composers. It was so essentially a verse-dialect, 
that, like the pieces of coloured glass in a kaleidoscope, turn it 
which way you would, it fell into shape, and produced patterns 
that easily passed for antique in a wholly uncritical age 8 . Now 
this dialect, though in its general character archaic, was un- 
doubtedly subject to the same general laws which govern all 
language; it was liable to endless modifications by constant 
accretion and additions. It was the "Homeric" dialect; and 
as such, i.e. as an old verse-dialect distinct from the more 



1 o. g. the long stories told by Nestor 
in Book xi. and elsewhere, that about 
Meleager in the ninth Book, <fcc. 
These were old Achaean ballads, to- 
tally alien to the general tenour of 
the Iliad, but worked into it by the 
compiler to vary the interest. The 
constant reforenco to the birth and 
adventures of Hercules clearly comes 
from the same sources. 

* Tind. Tyth. m. 113. Plato, Ion 
(passim). Xon. Conviv. m. 0, and 
Memorab. iv. 2, 10. On the dia~ 
ffK(vaaral % or " revisers " of the Homerio 



texts, before the Alexandrines, see 
Wolf, Proleg. § 84. 

* It is difficult to read the later epio 
poets without strongly feeling this. 
Apollonius and Q. Calaber show mar- 
vellous versatility, and had they lived 
at a much earlier age, their language, 
as wo have it, would never have been 
questioned, but acocpted as truly 
archaic. This being granted, we must 
admit how easy it was for the Homeric 
fxiyfxf&ol to assert the genuineness of 
long episodes, composed, in fact, by 
themselves. 
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modern prose-dialect 1 , or the language of current literature 
and conversation, it had a separate existence in a sense, 
but it was not therefore unalterable during some hundreds of 
years. So long as Homerids and Rhapsodists lived and sang, 
the language they used was in effect a living, though an old- 
fashioned language. 

Now, if it can be shown (as I think it can) that some of 
these Homeric forms were partially misunderstood, and that 
a not unfrequent misuse and confusion of them may be detected 
by a critical examination of the language of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey; then this fact, combined with the large admixture of 
apparently late words and idioms, and the frequent misuse of 
the digamma, will go far to shake our confidence in the alleged 
v ast antiquity of our Homeric texts. The question of their 
genuineness will have to be reconsidered ; and all lovers of plain 
truth will be called upon to make -a decision, founded not on 
sentiment 1 , but on sound logical induction. 

kt us first appeal to common sense, and put this plain 
question. Is it possible to conceive that poems so long, so 
complex, so comprehensive in their plan, as the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, should have descended to us pure, separate and dis- 
toct from the numerous coexisting epics on the same subjects 
and the same heroes, though for at least four centuries (if there 
* any truth in the date assigned by Herodotus) none of these 

1 The old prose dialect, as we see in about for more than two thousand 

Htftdotns, and indeed in Thucydides years ! We may however feel certain 

18 compared with Demosthenes and that no critical examination of the 

n «n with Plato, had a large admix- Homeric language was made before 

* lQr * of poetic forms, inflexions, and the age of the Alexandrines, who were 

ffiiUea. prepossessed with a reverential con- 

1 The weight of mere authority over viction that Homer was Homer. Wo 

*tiinary minds is something well- know that even in Plato's time (Phaedr. 

^& irresistible. Even now, when p. 252 u) rejected verses, dwdOera try, 

fcquiry on almost every subject is were in circulation ; and the editorial 

^ tnd philology has made such liberties taken long afterwards by 

toil advances, it seems to many a Zenodotus and Aristarchus, as fre- 

pUin literary heresy and a heartless quently recorded in the Venetian 

^pUciam, not to say an unwarrant- Scholia, prove beyond a doubt how 

•*• presumption, to call in question late was, at least, the formation and 

*** genuineness of poems which no redaction of our Homeric texts. 
0Q * hi expressed any serious doubts 
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poems existed in writing at all? Is it possible to conceive that 
half a dozen rivers should flow into a lake, and yet the waters of 
two of them, — the largest, it may be, — shou'd pass through 
unmixed with the rest? The very fact, known to us from 
Herodotus, that other epics than those which we possess (viz. 
the Epigoni and the Cypria) were in his time attributed to 
Homer, leaves us not a hope that such a separation could have 
continued, and that too in all the cities of " sporadic " Hellas, 
and with all the rhapsodists of Asia, Italy, Attica, and the 
Peloponnese. For there does not seem to have been with them 
any critical separation of Homeric from non-Homeric, which was 
a figment of later times, due entirely to the absorbing popu- 
larity attained by our poems 1 . 

The Homeridae 9 , we know, were a class or clan of pro- 
fessional rhapsodes who pretended to an hereditary knowledge 
as well as claimed the sole custody of the Homeric poems. 
Were there no impostors among these men, or no rival geniuses? 
Was pseudo-archaism in vase-painting wholly unknown ? Was 
there no false antiquity assigned to oracles and inscriptions on 
avaOrjfiara at Delphi and elsewhere ? Is then the mere pre- 
tence and assertion of a great antiquity of any high value in the 
face not only of strong improbability, but of combined internal 
and external evidence* in the opposite direction? 

Or, to take another line of inquiry, — is there no charm in 
novelty itself? Is it not conceivable that, as Chaucer and 
Shakespeare worked up old tales and traditions, so the Troica 
were recombined and reproduced in countless forms, and that 
(by what we have learnt to call the law of natural selection) the 
best, even though the latest, of these came uppermost and 
finally put out of existence the rest ? 

This view indeed derives some support from the language of 



i The "Little Iliad," said to have NoW, regarded them all as "Home*." 

been composed by Leaches, was attri- * 'O/iripldcu, ^currdr Mtm deiftol, 

bated by many to Homer (E. O. Pind. Nem. n. 1. 

Miiller, Hist Or. Lit. p. 66). There * Viz. the coincidence of apparent 

can be no question that the Tragies, modernisms in the language, and Uh 

who borrowed very largely from this silence of Pindar and the Tragies. 
poem, as from the Cypria and the 
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the Odyssey itselt In a verse which not only directly violates 
the law of the digamma, and therefore cannot he very ancient, 
hut contains a Platonic adverb, probably of the later Attic 
dialect, (Od. L 10,) the Muse is thus invoked, — 

rip afioOev 76, Oea Ovyarep A109, elire Kal vjjlZp. 

The only reasonable interpretation of teal rjfiip is, "tell it to us 
<*bo, as it has been told to others before." And with the same 
kind of consciousness on the part of the writer that novelty had 
its charms, we read in Od. 1. 351 

ttjv yap aotSrjp fiaXkop ciritcXeiova avOpanroi, 
TfTi? aKOXH)VT€<T<n peayraTtj ap.<f>i7re\rjTa^ 

A full examination of the Homeric language would possibly 
r^uire a volume as large as Buttmann s Lexilogus 1 . All that 
I can hope to do in a brief space is to point out such incon- 

■ 

HBtencies and anomalies in the Homeric vocabulary as tend to 
show that much at least of what we have is, in the main, the 
kter work of a pseudo-archaic compiler. 

I shall pass over at present a rather large class of words 
w hich I consider characteristic of the fully-developed language of 
the Periclean age, and to have no pretension whatever to belong 
to the archaic or heroic period. They are such words as we 
fad in familiar colloquial use in the time of Aristophanes, and 
seem, for the most part, of Attic rather than Ionic stamp. Such 
are, Tramrd^eip compared with the Aristophanic TraTepi&ip, l to 
say Papa 9 ; #6X179, 'a riding-horse/ KeXrjTi&ip, 'to ride on horse- 
back,' irXiaaeaOai, 'to amble as a mule/ 'xyrkovaOat, (x^r- 
Xa&w Arist.), ' to anoint at the bath/ yowi^ l a corn-measure/ 
fL€To$cka%eiv (dicXaSias Arist), ' to rest alternately on one knee/ 
i\ecp, 'a meat-tray/ rjfiepU, 'a cultivated vine/ icvtceouv, epavos, 
eiayyiXiop, ckotios = v66o$, Serai, taedae, Kpfjaris, 'a cheese- 
knife/ 0X/40?, 'a mortar/ the use of dfjp for 'air* (as distinct from 

1 A Urge part of tho Lexilogus is The idea does not appear to havo oe- 
taken up with the endeavour to recon- curred to him. Tho view I Bavo ad- 
ale and explain inconsistencies of vocated furnishes, of course, a short 
usage. Buttmann never seems to have and ready way out of the verbal laby- 
been troubled with any serious a doubt rinth in which ho found himself 
about the genuineness of our texts. (sometimes hopelessly) entangled. 
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1 mist/ II. XIV. 288, Ar. Pac. 750), o^tfa*, ' pieces of split wood/ 
oi dfiifil npiaftov, l Priam and his friends, 1 III. 146, tcavwv, ( a bar 
across a shield/ and 'a stick' used in weaving (viii. 193, XXHI. 
7<»1, Ar. Thesm. 822 — 5), drOpatcu), *a heap of embers/ Tetcraive- 
cOat, ' to plan and plot/ irepihoadcu Tiros, 'to wager/ pi) otyeXXf 
yevcaffat, Seiirveiv tV wpy t ' to take an early dinner/ ixeivot, 'the 
other side/ 'the enemy' (XVIII. 188), <rdXirty^ 7 oircyyos, yiam 
{X°<* rr ))> Tpo\ls Kepafwco?, otto?, 'verjuice/ Krjiros, 'a pleasure- 
ground/ tTraXfi?, 'a battlement/ the stadium end and the 
terminal pillar (XXIII. 332), iirihovvat, (firtSom), c a free gift 1 
(xxill. .■>.">!)), fioXvfi&ati'a (jio\v/3So<;), tcipapoi for 'wine-jars'; to 
which may be added, the minute description of the parts of a 
chariot with wheels of eight spokes and iron axle, in v. 722—30, 
the ottering of the Peplus to Athene, vi. 90, the writing a 
irivcuci irrvKTu>, vi. 1G9 (whatever the natare of tbo writing may 
be supposed to have been), tcpivavBai opeipovs, ' to interpret 
dreams/ &c. It may always be said, and some will think with 
force, that we cannot prove that such words did not belong to 
the archaic vocabulary of B.C. 850. For this reason I shall als^ 
dismiss without further discussion, and simply record as su^" 
pected, a class of j>hilo80j>hic words, implying mental states, an^ 
very much used by Plato and Aristotle, e.g. d<f>paiv€iv f htiXaweit^ 
fjLO)paii'€Li\ xaXerrau'eiv, tepoatveiv, fiXepeaivetv, papyatveiv, Spat 
vetv, opfiaiveiv, Oavftaivew, jievealpeiv, KvSaiveiv. I shall no"" 
dwell further on the numerous anatomical terms, to which ^ 
have already alluded, nor collect all the examples of Atticism^ 
such as 6t€ /xe/', ore Se or a\\oT€, = ci'i'ore, eir/TtySe?, ajioOcv* 
Girovhi) — fi6\is, alfcws fur aei*a>?, evvai for 'soldiers' quarters ^ 
ciKeiv for ioucivai, — of adjectives of frequent occurrence in th^ 
Attic writers, as yevvalos, dWolos, irefnrraios, aaaa for a rivet, 
or of such forms as 6 ai/ro?, 'the same/ oad/cis, quotiens, Srjaev 
for eSirja-cv (11. XVIII. 100. Ar. Ran. 2Go); such futures as dei/cuS, 
KTepiovai, tTrayXaielcrOaiy tcpefioco for Kpefjkdaio, iXowav for eXcoai, 
dvTibtov for dmidatov, which seem to represent, in a pseudo- 
archaic form, the Attic e\&>, atceSoo, Ba/xa for Safidcrei. In II. 
xxiii. 301, fiejivewTo is like a pseudo-epic imitation of the Attic 
optatives fjLe/ivjj/irjv and Ke/cXrjtiTjv, and so fiixparo (II. XI. 4G7) is 
suspiciously like the Platonic Ocwto and alnwro. I cannot believe 
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forms as dtixiaaaffdat or k-rw-piaaaaBai, or faotfiae- 
ro or o^itjyvpitraaOai nr wraaaadai rtva, ' to take one as a 
rade,' were part of the vocabulary in use four centuries 
ts the time of Herodotus, and two or three centuries earlier 
Q the smallest scrap of a Greek inscription has ever been 
nd. I feel morally certain that a long list of words in -afw 
I •(?• (active and middle) was the coinage of quite a late 
iod, and adopted Groin their expressiveness and metrical con- 
■!<[■>', — Hi.'iTitious, as it were, to the old epic vocabulary. 
te following will suffice as specimens; irrwo-icaljav, 'to play 
>* beggar," trpo/ia^i^eiv, -rrpoTrohityiv, ■n-oKep.i&u; w£ke/jX%eiv x , 
xwrifytv, fi#xJ&(1gW>, iretpyrlfav, itepat^etv, evapi&tv, Kairvl^eiv, 
Me* afri&tv, oapt&ip, fyMZeiv, dokU&tv, <TTpo<pa\tfai>, 
w«X*'f«i-, eyyvaXifav, /laxapt^etv, — words of sound, formed by 
tmttcpoeia, as Kovafiityiv, tcavax% etv - f-tvvpt^etv, leporaXtfav, 
*P*ri%uir, avaKvp.&a\ia%etv, — ethical words, like aXeyt^etf, 
<p%etv, drlguv. epari^eiv, and the medial forms of the like 
li, a$avki£fiT0ai, -n-Xqicri&aitat, p.erarpOTra\i^e<rdat, xcut!- 
ftu, owitycBat, atvifctrSat, vep.Goify<r$at, crrrttyaBai, eratpi- 
Am, tieya\{%ttr&at, deKo^terOai, ayica&a6ai, p,iya%ea&at, yowa- 
P«. There are almost as many forms in -af<w, e.g. o-Kawtageu/, 
"'far, pvtrra&iv, taatfcw, iXxvard^etp, StKafav, pewrrd&ui, 
iT*u', pma&w, afiporaZeiv, Treipatyw, aXvcKafyiv, ij-yijXafeii', 
tiXairtvi'&iv. Not one of these verbs, as it seems 
me, baa any pretension to be really archaic. But the Homeric 
is so largely interspersed with them that, if the words 
modern, we must conclude the whole text was recast and 
wdelled in late ages, i.e. not very long before the time of 
*o. And this theory is perfectly compatible with a general 
MM) vocabulary and style of composition: the materials of 
f Homer, as well as a great part of the language, may really 
wnr ancient, though the poems were wholly recast in order 
<n>ke them intelligible at all to the Greeks of a literary age. 
1 take a single instance ; no one doubts for a moment the 

' n *l * few anoh warda occur in 
*•■ *> iu>painu> »iul appoint* ocbiit 
1 '"^jba, i* obTioiulj no wtwor 
** "ffUMnt brought againit nn 
'•■'•itVMifc/osiif. VOL. vi. 



antiquity at four i 

especially as applied to a tint* of 

worda, and not to isolated tranplet 
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genuine antiquity of such a phrase as FetXiVoSe^ F 6X4*6? /3ovs. Bt 
its use in Oil. I. 92 ignores the digamma, prj\* aSiva <r<f>a£ovtri u 
elXiiroha* tfXi/ra? fiovs, and is therefore a more recent adaptatioi 

Such unpoetic phrases as irapaffaKXeo-Oai ^v^rjv, 'to expos 
one's life to danger/ II. IX. 322, iroieUrBai iraiSa, 'to adopt as J 
son,' ib. 4J>5. are much more like the language of the rheto- 
ricians; while the syntax eirl Scopa>v ep\eo t ' go. while gifts Ml 
to be had/ IX. G02, fuz£i7? eiri, 'while the battle lasted/ XYI1 
3()H, is almost peculiar to the Attic orators 1 . In connection 
with the tradition that an etcSoo-i? of the Iliad was made bj 
Aristotle, we may note two remarkable Homeric words casually 
occurring (i.e. without the least appearance of quotation) in the 
writings of Aristotle's pupil Thcophrastus, /117 /a' <nroyvf«iffjft 
II. VI. 2 ()."), and orav ye tovs icaff kva airorfviwari, Char. XII 
(XaXf <<) ; and faporepov re /eepaie, II. IX. 203, compared with 
faporepov irulv in Char. xiv. (dypoitcla)*. The number of 
words of a peculiar kind, common to Homer and the 
Alexandrine poets, (especially to Nicander,) in itself prowl 
nothing; but it is a fact to be well considered, in determining 
the amount of innovation possibly introduced into our Homeric 
texts in the Alexandrine period. 

The shortening of the long vowels, in accordance with the 
ancient practice, would easily give rise to many words that 
passed as genuine, e.g. eaav for 7j<rav t Trdpecrav, Tpoctrav, avctrav. 
earaaav for €OTt)<rav (II. IV. 334), vwepfiaaav for virepifiipW 
ii\€Tcu for aXrjrai, &c. Still more clearly are such forms as 

€<TTaT€ t €<TTrjT€, €<TTa<TCLV (aiialogOUS tO 60TCU?), €7T10€2t€ (Opt.),*? 

for <Si£t\ €i/ea><; for ioitcris, words of the Attic vocabulary. Again 
such contractions as niropprjyvva'i. (plural), haivvro for SaivioW 
(II. xxiv. OuV>), remind one of ^evyvvtri for £evyvva<rt (Eur. El 
1323) and haaKehavrvrai in Plat. Phaed. p. 77, B. The strange wofl 
TourBea-ai seems formed in imitation of the Attic vwl, ovrocri 
€K€ivo<t}, &c, engrafted on the familiar Ionic inflexion x €l P* aa 
rreXnyeaai, Sec. The use of fit) with the indicative, as a form < 

1 Seo, for instance, Dem. Mid. p. 757. So biropdWtw, 'to interrup 

615, 2; 523, 28, r^ irl tQv til tov «t- II. xrx. 80, Theophr. Char.xix.; iwif 

kwv T\eo»€tlaK Also52tf, 44; 537,70, 4iri/3aX\oV«>*» II. vi. 68, 'eager : 

rtfv irl toO fioriOtlv &iro5i&6i>at x^F-** spoils, ' an Ar is to tele an usage. 

* iGfrapov fxidv occurs in Eur. Ale. 
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»ath, e.g. in II. X. 330, firf fiev rot? imroio-iv dprjp hrvyrfcerai 
1W09, and XV. 41, fir) 81 ifiTjv lorrjra lioa-eiSdcop ivoo-fyOcov 
viujaiWi Tpwa?, is, as far as I know, peculiar to Homer and 
Aristophanes 1 , and is much more likely to be of late than of 
early origin. The same remark applies to xix. 258 — Gl, lara 
Zeis — fLf) fikv eycu Kovprj BpctrrjlBi x^P iirevetKai, followed im- 
mediately by ovre — ovre. There are two remarkable uses of 
W with a participle and optative, so similar that both would 
seem to have been derived from some common verse; Od.iv.684, 

fit) fiprfOTevaavres fir)b" aXkoO' oiiiXqaavre? 
voTara $ca\ irvfiara vvv ipOdBe heiirviqcreiav, 

ad ibid, xi. 613, 

fir) TiyyTfaafievos firjS aXXo ti TtypriaaiTO, 

09 kuvov reXafiwva efj iy/cardero Te^py. 
^chan idiom too as Od. xt. 290 seems more like the advanced 
Attic use, 

ovSi ti Nrfait? 

t<5 iSihov, 89 fit) eXi/eas f}6a$ evpvfieTanrov? 

itc &v\d/cri<; iXdaece {qui -non egisset). 

Much might be said on the mixed use of the article, which 
a partly demonstrative (the " Homeric use/' as it is called), 
Pwly after the more refined and subtle Attic use, e.g. ?J re 
*°fty to re cISo?, III. 55, 6 yipcop Uplafios (XXI. 520), tfie top 
^vrrivov (XXII. 59), top top, suum, XXIII. 295, irehiov to Tpcottcov, 
*■ ^1;j irehiov to \\\rjiop (vi. 201), ^lvpfuSovcov top npiaTOP 
(frill. 10), 6 k\vt6<; 'AviWev? (xx. 320). Such anomalies as 
* T * fa rcv^ea /ca\d, XXI. 317, top %elpup SvaTTjpor, Od. XVII. 10, 

Mo^Xo? €\au/o?, ib. IX. 378, tu fiP)\a TapaiwoSa, ib. 404-, re- 
wltt-il, perhaps, from a pedantic and incorrect imitation of the 
*niaic style* *. 

I may add to the above a play on words and names which is 
^ry characteristic of the age of the drama 3 , e.g. vrjPjaai ptjas, 

1 tccl. lGffO, Av. 194, Lysist. 918. involve a later use of the predicate, 
5 In II. 1. 340, wo should perhaps ' he hud slighted Chryson in his ca- 

j>acrtTLit« Kai -rpot roi", pcurtMjos dirifr- pacity of priest.' 
not, «hcre the two last words are in 3 1 have given ninny examples from 

■Ff*«itian. In 1. 11, rw Xpv<rr)v i)W- Euripides in the Preface to Vol. 1. of 

m* dpifrfipa, the syntax appears to my edition. 
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Trim* TlijXimlm pcXtijr. m\ar6m* Kwra n&or to 'AX^u^'Erra) 
from l\€i9 xxtt 73> . 'O&vro^ from oCccmg^a*, Upamtf-JXav 
'II. 7o2 # from rpirr** aXXtc&a* or eVaXXca-0a<, Ti^i* tnm 
T€i\mr. VIL 2S>. 

All the above uses are either really ancient, and were reprp- 
dnced in the Attic period, or they are later development! of 
language introduced in the compilation of oar Homeric texfc 
No on*. «>f coarse, can assert which view is the true one Iti 
a question only of probabilities and it is given but as a con- 
firmatory argument, not as in itself decisive. 

If we may judge by the really early vase-paintings, Le. thoa 
as early as RC. 5W. the oM names were not MereXoo? and 'AjpXr 
Xcis, but McycXa? and W^iVer* Here therefore metrical inno- 
vation may fairly be suspected, and the more so, as Pindar pre- 
fers the oldtrr forms. 

There* are two adverbial forms which appear to be almort 
certainly late corruptions or developments One is ox*> in tbi 
not unfrequent combination 6% Spurns, the other is vTippop* 
(II. II. 155;. It is very conceivable that there was an old epic 
termination efrx «P«rT<>Vt 'prominently and conspicuously 
brave.' For metrical convenience in other parts of a vena, 
efo^a was afterwards clipped down to fya, a word absolutely 
unmeaning 1 ; for, as Buttmann remarks, "take away the $ 
and you deprive the word of its significant part." 

Ah for {rrrcppopa, it follows the formation of the late Attk 
nouns 6 napdXoyos, 6 apaXoyos, 6 perdpeXos, and their ad« 
jertives and adverbs dvdXoyov, dpaXoyros, &c. They were, ol 
rours«\ at first prepositional clauses, that is, some act was don* 
dud or nrapd \6yov, according to or against reason. Thus v**f 
popov, iirip alcav (xx. 30) were the old terms; but forippopa* 
iwrppopay; reads very like a late forgery. 

Such words as c&ai/o? in II. XIV. 172, SceXo? or teeXw h 
x. UU), and the occasional interchange or confusion of other 
similar in form but quite distinct in origin, e.g. ev? or yx 
' brave/ to? or 09 suits, evre and qvre (ill. 10), further suppo 

1 The attempts to connect it with two formulae of different origin, t& 
&X v pfo mv cluarly wrong, since it is &ptaroi and Jx' apieret. 
i no red i bio that there should have been 
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and justify the charge of pseudo-archaism. Some late rhapsode, 
in describing the fragrant oil with which Hera anointed herself, 
called it afifip6aiov and &8av6v. He seems to have thought 
that, as rjaav was often eaav, &c, he might use a form of rj&v<; 
tfaB] after the analogy of piyeSavo?, rjire&apds, ovriSavos, with 
tie 1; changed to e. It appears certain from the context that 
$ is the sense required ; and so Hesychius explained ihavov 
by ciw&es, V&v. But it is not less clear that iSavo? is a false 
form of the word. Buttmann (Lexil. in v.) is quite perplexed by 
H. That iSavos should be a by-form of ?}Sv9 he allows to have 
&o analogy in its favour, because the root- vowel is a, not e. He 
then suggests that it may represent eo<? or eo? ' good/ — an old 
*pthet which he recognises in the probably genuine, but obscure 
archaic phrase 0eol &a>Trjp€<; eawv. But at the end, in a kind of 
despair, he comes back to the theory that, after all, dSavos may 
have become ebavos. But what are we to think of dSavcs, a 
purely imaginary word, as a synonym of 1781V? 

It will be sufficient here to remark, that TraiSos e^o?, €»}oe, 
«oio, are over and over again confused, as the senses of ' brave 
son' or 'his (her) son* seem to predominate. A careful perusal 
ofButtmann's article in the Lexilogus on these words will show 
that the compiler of our text knew no clear distinction between 
them. 

Tbe passage in II. x. 466 seems to me a curious example of 
evident "botching." It refers to Ulysses making a mark of a 
handful of reeds and twigs in order to recognise a certain tree 
on which be had hung up a war-spoil. The words are obscure, 
t&Xiv r iirl afjfiu r i0rjKev, where the grammarians took BeeXop 
to mean Sea-pop, ' a tie,' as if from Sew. It is probable that some 
earlier verse had expressed "he put a plain mark on it," but 
e "W, through its archaic form BieXov, was mistaken for a noun. 
There is, in the Iliad especially, an uncertainty, and ap- 
parently a confusion, in the forms of verbs, which can hardly be 
accounted for on any other theory than that of compilation 

1 Not less difficult is iwti x' *«/*«' from tbo same or a closely coguato 

tcUmxo. 'when we axe tired of war,' root as ififo. Hardly Ichs strungo 

.2 xix. 402. This iB probably funned wems the form a/icreu, xxi. 70, appar- 

• . % !aJ*e analogy as from Aw, *atio t tntly intended to represent da/.u'»w 



• . « 



'•■ I with Mjr, ndfatim, d<rat i 
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(htao-Kevaais) from old and imperfectly understood material 
Thus, we have elaavOcu, eladfiepos, ieurdfievw;, from a root Fur < 
F*8, confused, by the spurious addition of F, with the root I, '1 
go/ e.g. Karafeia-aTo 7*1079, XI. 358, "E*tg>/3 8* avr Atom 
ieiaaro, XV. 415, rd fiev ieKrdaffrjp, XV. 544. No philologer, 
suppose, pretends to account for a digamma in Uvtu 'to go'; an 
in fact we have peia fiereiadfiepos and ov iry xpob$ etcaro 1 
XIII. 90, 191. So too, if ivrrjeTavb; (briferavos) is right, th« 
&r€Ti7<r*09, Od. VII. 118, is wrong. Similarly, both eirakfiOQ 
and emfaX/iepos occur (Fa\ or aFaX, salio), both tfktv am 
ftSew, airenreiv and aTrofenrelv, II. XIX. 35, 75, encaoro? aw 
F&aoT09, 1781)9 and fr]8i)$, ava% and Fdi/of, dvyaripa r\v (offa 
8uam) and 7iy>09 or fieyaXijTopa Ovfibp, both t7ro88et<rairr€9 m 
vireSeiSca-ap (v. 521), where the 8 is not merely doubled in of* 
but is due to an F or y, as in deov&tjs for tfeoSeFifc (Lexil. p. 855 
Peile, Etymol. p. 299, ed. 1). If Fea is the root of the verb 4 t< 
clothe/ then Xdivop ecco yiT&va in m. 57 must be a modenusB 
If ipvw is fepvoo (compare Lat. veru), as shown by the foni 
avipvaav (1. 459) for dirfipva-av, then such verses as II. IV. 4M 
vitcvp kripoxT ipvopra, I. 141, pT\a fteXaiPap epvo-ao/iep, XVII. 685 
rjfiep 27TG>9 top p€Kpop epvaaofiev, XXIII. 21,"Etfro/Mi Sevp ipiffti 
must also be modernisms like those ending with 978609 00* 
tca/ed ttoXX' hnZopra (XXII. 61), ivwnaZiws ialheaicep (Od. XXDI 
94), and the like combinations, which are far too numerous t* 
need dwelling further upon in this place. 

Buttmann has written at considerable length on the nume* 
ous forms and varieties of meaning from piopai and ipvco (Led 
in ipveadat), such as pvadai, epvro, elpvaaaro, eipvaao, eipvtfrm 
etpvpro, &c. The most probable account of pva> and ipi «, ftJ i 
seems to me, is that the latter is shortened, on the principle < 
compensation, from fpva> = fepvto, like piyo$,frigus,pc&op,fpitii 
(fipoSop), pdtcos and fpdtcos (braccae). The primary sense < 
both was drag, draw, ov -pull away, from which those of delta 
ing, rescuing, protecting, keeping or observing, are easily d 
rived. The naturally long syllable in pveaOat might, perha] 
be shortened by its open position ; but pvadpqp (II. XV. ! 
seems wholly indefensible 1 ; and when Buttmann says (Lei 

1 Thai Xfo, Bfa, <pvu>, sometimes an aorist as Atfoa or tfttfra is oonti 
have if in the present tense; bnt sneh to analogy. 
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p. 308) "that the Attics afterwards used pvaaadai long, is an 
usage which originated with them," he seems to me clearly 
toying to struggle out of a difficulty caused by his unquestioned 
acceptance of our Homeric texts. I think also that he is wrong 
in regarding the anomalous forms epvro and epvadai (Od. V. 
tef 1 as syncopated from ipvero (imperf.) and ipveadat (Lexil. 
p. 3M), which he compares with epvrat, used by Apollonius, II. 
1208. All these may have easily resulted from an uncritical 
contusion between pva>, pvto and epva, epvco. Probably epvcOcu 
*as intended for an epic aorist with the augment retained, as in 
Mvifuvos, etnrcovrai, Od. XII. 349. 

Tlu-re are not a few forms which seem to have been im- 
perfectly understood by the rhapsodists, and so were referred 
now to one verb- root, now to another, in quite a different 
**&h.\ Tli is is a most important evidence of lateness ; but I 
canu«»t do more here than indicate the chief instances that 
I hav.- noted. It will be found that dveiraXro and some similar 
forms were referred sometimes to aWeadai, sometimes to ttoWju) 
IL XV. 045, XXIII. 01)2 — 4) ; Tapirrjvai to repirw and TpeTrco (XIV. 
SU \. fHofiai to fiiwvat and ftrjvai (XV. 194, XXII. 431), dveaai to 
uffa and ty/ii 1 , £\<ra? to iXavvco and et\eo>, ire^rjaeraL to <f>evw and 
dfltrw, KttcaBovTo and tcetcaStjao/jLai. to roots ktjB and ^ctS, lo^X avitl/ 
tofyw and ix a P (H- xv - 723, XXIII. 300), wvaro and covoadjzrjv to 
toivripi and ovofJiai (XVII. 25, 173), while arevro in Od. XI. 584 
■tol TpoOiovaiv in II. I. 291 seem figments from supposed 
archaic presents of tarfj/ii and ridiffii. There was a like uncer- 
tainty as to epyco, eipya, find ipyd&ficu. Thus, yi<f>vpai iep- 
'flUi'ai evidentlv mean " artificial mounds" or embankments, in 



1 .Some- nouns of tho rhetorical and 

fLi^sopbical period, e. g. t<pt<nt, ovvc- 

'-U it € yu, imply an aorist of irjut 

*-b ihv a anil not the k. And thero 

*»V •: mjpcunds of t'cVcu, e.g. i^€<rlr\v 

t'^'.r, 'to pi on an embassy, ' ffw'e<ri$ f 

*i uli-d." which mi^ht lie cited in 

icff-rt of the common Homeric it- 

rtMOi. cfraro and its compound*. 

Pcrh*pi therefore c2/u- «'«*» equally 

with itui turn, has lost an original <r. 



But in xni. 657, ^s M<ppov 5' dviVairej, 
the sense nnmistukoably points to 
ilea, collocu, while in Od. xvm. 265, 
oi'k oW «r kIv fi ai'i<T€i 0(6si und II. xxi. 
537, oi 5'aW<rdj> re Ti'.Xas, it must be u 
compound of trjfxt. In II. xiv. 201), 
fij €iV \)v dviaatui, it mij-'ht be referred 
to either verb. The lute aorist dviOri 
in Acts xvi. 26 may be compared with 
dreffav, Tdp«ray. 
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H. y. 89. Perfect tenses were changed into secondary pi 
as ettcto from eltca, Ioikcl (whence the Attic &%aai and irpo 
ir€<f>evy(o (irefavyoi, II. XXI. 609), avtbrpA (awwyoi/u, XI 
oWfa>, xv. 295), 7T€<t>paBa) (jrefpd&oi, IL XIV. 335), an< 
infinitives, as xpaurfieiv, ISeiv, tv^cIp, weirt&eur, ivunrei 
treated as present verbs in -eo, whence xpatafirjato, ISijt 
Xfato* ireirUfyow (XXII. 223), ivitrmfam (Od. V. 98), el&rjo 
€&4pcu (1. 546) *. The epic aorists from the distinct ro 
and \ex were identical in form, \i£ofuu f ikeyprjp, Xetcro, Xi 
Xfyfiat,, and this gave occasion, it would seem, to an inte 
play on these two senses in Od. rv. 451 — 3, 

fracas 8* &p hrifaero, Xe#rro 8 dpiOftov. 
erreira 8k \hcro ko\ avrSs. 

But, if I mistake not, Xktcro from Xe% was a figment 
later rhapsodes. In II. IX. 67, <f>v\aKrf)p€<; (<f>v\aKrr}pa* 
tarchus) 8k ?kootoc Xegdc&iov irapd ra<f>p6v t there is ai 
guity between * choosing' and 'reclining' : in vni. 519, \* 
clearly has the latter sense. 

I now come to some examples of words which s< 
involve positive error in their use. The old attribu 
descriptive epithet of seals, rerroSc?, 'footless' (Le. havinj 
veloped fore^paws or 'flippers'), is used in the Odyssey (1 
for 'brood' or 'progeny' — a late use found also in The 

1 A frequent Alexandrine use, as have induced later rhapsodist 

Tf0vftw, dedofcw, in Theocritus. Such tiply them indefinitely, as r< 

forms as /9e£Xi$*o<, TerolOfp, /9c/fyctfotf, XcXa/96r0cu, reraprMai, we 

are perhaps also to- he regarded as Such an aorist as ij/xra from d 

present, rather than oblique moods of IL xct. 167 (whence dfxrarra 

the perfect. 136, Od. 1. 280, in the sens 

1 Also a form used by Theocritus. garret, dpdfuow rou^arret ), M 

* Though such forms as 6-fyj^ <rrfau>, like the archaic language. 

fenpro, naturally enough suggested fairly doubt if TaX<W<u=i 

rxfr<*> 1*XQ Ka > M & irom *X*»» re- really an old aorist, though 

suiting from an aorist <rx«r, and tuX and toX may be traced 

tyX^rw, cfyXipca, from e>Xctr, it is forms. It seems formed by 1 

remarkable that these, which seem sion of the imaginary rXctwin 

Ionic forms, should chiefly appear in and inflecting it like <nrd* 

the later dialect of Demosthenes. With Similarly fuBiur, * to be remi 

regard to reduplicated aorists, like a present M«#=%u, and <bo 

ayymw, wcwttoSv, cuco/tcur, it is evident o/xfo, II. x. 252. 
thai their metrical convenience might 
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possibly confounded with the early Italian word nepotes 1 . 
accusative of x^P r ^> ' a handicraftsman/ was wrongly made 
lonym of y€p*Lova> and constructed (rv. 400) with a geni- 
; and rr\ea<:, 'full/ from an old word wXr}?, was mistaken 
i syncopated form of irkeiova^ (IL II. 129). The genitive of 
EX117 was wrongly supposed to be a nominative, 6 dyyeklrj? 
ill. 206, xiii. 252, xv. 640), and Buttmann does not seem 
i to disown its existence in our texts. The word t€\<to?, 
itever be its true sense in IL XIII. 707, certainly does not 
in t€\o?, as it is made to mean in xvni. 544, 

01 8* &7TOT€ oTphftcurre^ IkoUlto rikaov dpovprjs, 
I ft. 547, 

iifiei/oi veiolo fiadeiTjs rekcov i/eeadcu. 

A considerable number of words occur in the Homeric texts 
ich seem dialectic importations from cities not truly Hellenic ; 
h, for instance, as might come from Magna Graecia, Alexandria, 
cedonia, or from some of the Greek islands. But I am well 
ire that I am here treading on very delicate ground. I am 
gesting what I cannot possibly prove; but I think that 
a a feeling may sometimes be worth recording in those who 
e spent a life in the study of Greek. Two words especially 
ite my suspicion as mere inventions ; fivvgai (Od. xxi. Ill), 
Xauv (ib. xix. 229). The first is explained by Hesychius 
fareaiv, 'excuses.' I cannot doubt that it was coined from 
Ise notion that dpvveiv meant "to act promptly and without 
use," in reference to a well-known Attic proverb, <TKr}\jni> 
v ov hixerai. As for Xdctv, and Xde, which some inteq^ret 
ing* and some ' holding/ and which Donaldson (New Crat. 
51) refers to a common root \a@ or XaF, I have as little 
bt that it was in like manner supposed to be the verb from 
:h dkabs and its derivative akawaev had been formed. 
\jnong late (Alexandrine?) forms I should place such par- 
ies as o-vwxay/cw;, ^<ryyfifUvo<; y pepinrtojAevos, /xe/xopv^/xcVo?, 

his suggestion may teem rather fdprpw, feretrum, xvni. 286, with 

ng to some. Bat the strange which compare &prt in ix. 171, and 

tptpcs in Od. vin. 529 seems to ffv/jutpcpr)) in xiii. 237. So oreXrof re- 

.Va<tn<i Graecia form of the ecmbles altm (alo), m#*« 4*otq$ are 

Msrvitw. A similar word if viri media, Ac, 
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such medial aorists as xvp aT0 » V (TaT0 > y^\varo t and the oft-uae 
elaaTo^fa: the perfects rjpifce (xvil. 295), Ke/eovm (xin. 60^ 
the strange compound KaToBrjiAofiopfjaai (xvill. 301, where tl 
Kara has the peculiar Attic sense that it bears in KarairpoSoivc 
Karaxapi^cOaiy &c), aKerrreo (XVII. 652), larto fir) iyw eireveuc 
(XIX. 261), oywvvai 7rpo9 Saifiovos (XIX. 188), tr€<f>€vyot (XXJ 
609), hriZovvai irpoi/ca, a Demosthenic law-phrase, IX. 14 
TeOaparjKaat, (ix. 420), Tenfujfiea-da (XII. 310), inrb Kpaa 
(x. 152), avvwfieOa (xffl. 381), tyvero (Od. IV. 76), hnSehnu 0* 
(Od. II. 192), iOcXjovrrjpe^ (ib. 292), dvd%a<jQai=avaKTa ycviffS 
(Od. III. 245), fivBetaBai diro (airo) o-kowou (a Platonic phnu 
Od. xi. 344), aficOev, a Platonic adverb, futures like tffiijc 
and l&rjo-a), which follow no sound principle of formation, eucew 
secondary present formed from the Attic €t*a>? and Trpoo-euca* 
Xvicafia*;, 'a year/ Od. XTV. 161 ; afia/crjaav, Od. rv. 249; $a\i 
'eyes, 1 Od. xvi. 15; hevTrvriaros, 'dinner-time,' ib. XVIL 17 
aKrjpiirreadai, ib. 196 ; BeSenrvij/eeiv, ib. 359 ; irpoawirara^ ' 
XVTII. 192 ; XeXvvro, for XeXv/iipa etrj, ib. 238 ; eKireTrara 
fiivos, ib. 327; Sa/cpirrrXweiv, Od. XIX. 122; KXoro7rev€ip t tct 
airrrioTiv, ib. XX. 387 ; cfecriV iX0elp t ib. XXI. 20 ; oytciov, ib. * 
fivvy<ri,ib. Ill; fivxolraTos, ib. 146 ; cLko/mcttIt), ib. 284; iaiSeaMC 
XXIII. 94 ; dyvd><ra<r/c€ 9 ib. 95 ; eBXrjpa, lora, II. XXIII. 48 
XpofiaSos, ib. 688; evhiva, viscera, ib. 806; r;fu»i>, 'skilled 
shooting/ 16. 886 ; ivrxnra^ ib. XXIV. 163 ; <f>€prpov, feretn* 
ib. XVIII. 236; /ceXevrioow, ib. XIII. 125; vloovos, ib. 2t 
ovfifepTT), ib. 237 ; edpejja, as an aorist of t/>^o>, i&. 4rC 
dfi€tnjvovv t ' to weaken/ ib. 562 ; a«f>Xovv, ' to blast with * 
ease/ XIV. 142. Such words as drjdeaaecp for ayOrp et* 
aTTivvo-o-eiv, deXirreip, vrjKovarelv, aTioprcs, (if genuine at all 
poetic words,) seem to reflect the age and language of Herodo* 
Such compounds too as dfoLfiapToeiri)?, dXXoTrpoaaXXos, v<fr* t 
vxp$ t dfierpoerrrj'iy air pori fxaoros, can hardly belong to ^ 
genuine early epic. Among false (pseudo-archaic) wordfi 
should (of course, as a suggestion only) be inclined to enumer 
the following: dirrjTlfArjae (XIII. 113), dirorp.rjy€tv } fiXd&etv, rq* 
Uirj and ififievat (Uvai), eoi$ for etrj^ (ix. 284), d<f>p€ut = d<pp£l 

1 Some may call this a reduplicated aorist, as Plato has xlxo^a toe 
perfect of *6rrv. 
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(lL 282), such questionable Ionicisms as Se^arai, epxarai, 

<PX*to, hrdyaro (xn. 340), for plural forms 1 , and such forms of 

epic aorists as Spdcu, ftXeio, irkpQai, irdXro, Seyfievo? = trpoaho- 

*w(tx. 148); a^ovro (al. a%avro) (VIII. 545), eaavfiat (xm. 79), 

«nf8ew (XIV. 427), fcXijpcp irewaXdaOcu, eeXaai, TreXiatceo, 'yfrvxfiv 

ixaTwro-ev, vTre^a^fAVKe, ieXfievos, eWro, $riva<: and orcva for ov<t 

wi? f a riva, Zov for ov 9 8 T19 for 8$ •ns, Oapavvo? (formed, per- 

kps, like ytjOoovpos, but questionable by the side of dapovvcai), 

wwy=j>€OTi79, XXII. 604), irefaSiaOai, XeXafieaOat, rerapTreaOai, 

&*«*, 'to cause to hope' (Od. 11. 91), *tp(» *= typl (Od. n. 162), 

«* (aor. of tcevdo, Od. III. 16), k€kv0g>ol (Od. VI. 303), re™- 

*w (t&. XV. 77), iepyvv (ib. X. 238), a^ap, vXav, and v<£aj> for 

•new, vXoktgw and vfaivew, ifitdaao (vivere fecisti, Od. vill. 

^8), ot£i/<ra?, yeveaicero, rjeiSrj = jj&ei, etfiara elrai, Karaeivvaav 

(D. XXiii. 135), rerevx^k /actus (Od. XII. 423), ipxarocovro ib. 

*IV. 15, apyfiara = dirdpyfiara or dirapxai ib. 446; SeSdaaOai, 

4.XU 316; Koaropvvaa, ib. XVII. 32; oi)Sov for o86j>, i&. 196; 

**o0€oto9 for anrodero? (like dSafxaoros, dvovTaaros), ib. 296; 

wdai, t'6. 472; ipicofiai, ib. 509; irerraduirj, ib. 555 ; do-aoTepa), 

'*■ 572 ; &xofiai, vexor, Od. XVIII. 256 ; owe dtfeel, won sm€ d«o, 

'•• 353 ; Trpo&Xaxncefiev ( = Trpo/iriXeip), ib. 25 ; ela^a tftw, it. 69 ; 

***av(Tai t ib. 82 ; icia/cero for etceiro, ib. XXI. 41 ; etpvro <f>d<r- 

y*iifQv = €tpv<T€ 7 ib. XXII. 90; rerevxtjaOcu armatos esse, ib. 104; 

* T e»ft€v = KTeivwpev, ib. 216; aXvo-tfai/e, i&. 350; 0ijiov = 06€iov, 

*• 493; fOiuci, ib. XXIV. 437; d^dprepos, II. xxm. 311 5 

*"«poiT€po?, 16. 459 ; irpoaaoOev, ib. 533 ; iSeeo x^P LV O** 3 ^ f rom 

c *5io0, II. XIV. 235. 

I have said, — and this is an argument of primary weight 
ai *d importance, — that a remarkable characteristic of the Iliad 
ax| d the Odyssey is the frequent allusion in brief to incidents 
* u % treated of in Pindar and the Tragics. If my view is true, 
0,,r Homer was compiled from the older sources which they 
,l *ed ; if the commonly alleged date of our Homer be main- 
^ed, then all these tragic stories arc later developments of a 

Such terminations an olxolaro and otxarat, or Tuxraro, otxaroT This form 

'*»» arc legitimate, tho p of tho could only be explained by the omission 

P lQr %i being represented by a. Bat of tho vocalising nyllablo between tho 

^•l any Greek have used rvxrarcu, termination and tho root 
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few verbal hints. This latter view, maintained as it is by EL 0. 
Muller and others, I hold to be utterly improbable, and indeed, 
wholly inconceivable. Was the famous story of the arms givec 
by the gods to Peleus based on the bare mention of them in 
II. xyii. 195, xvni. 84 ? Was the acquaintance of Achilles witfc 
Patroclus at the house of Menoetius, and the appointment of th- 
youth on the chiefs military staff (Pind. OL ix. 70 — 80), sm 
expansion of xviii. 325, or xxin. 85 ? Were the raids and adven 
tures of Achilles in the Troad (which we know were celebrate- 
in the Cypria), or his earlier life in the island of Scyros 1 , or hE 
education by Chiron the Centaur, based on IL xi. 832, or 62c- 
or xix. 296, 326, or xx. 92, 192 ? Were the capture of Troy 1= 
Hercules, the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, the judgment — 
Paris, the story of the Wooden Horse, and many other them- 
most popular with the tragic writers, and most frequently repi — 
sented by the vase-painters, developments of the few words 
IL xx. 145, xxiv. 29 and 62? The arrival of the Amazo— 
(which we know was a "Cyclic" subject) is mentioned 
single verse in ni. 189. The building of the fleet and 
carrying off of Helen (x. 71, in. 444, VI. 292), the embassy 
Ulysses to Troy to negotiate for her restoration (in. 206); 
very frequent mention of the earlier exploits of Achilles in 
Troad (vi. 415, IX. 188, 328, 668, XL 625,)— all these 
about well-known and hackneyed stories clearly imply a 
missal of them in brief; and it seems most perverse in K. 
MUller to argue (p. 69) that " the Cypria referred altogether 
the Iliad for the completion of its own subject" I maint^ 
that "the Iliad refers altogether to the Cypria (and the kin<L^" 
early poems) for the subjects which furnished matter for tk^ 
allusions." How indeed, except on the theory of compilatpi< 
from the poems popular in the Periclean age, shall we accotU 
for clear references even to the Thebaid, in IL xxin. 346 
678, also in IV. 377, V. 804, and in Od. xi. 271 ? In a word, 
the major taken from the minor, or the minor from the maj° 
— the allusion from the full and popularized legend f Comcc** 3 
sense must give the verdict in favour of the latter view. 

1 Eur. Andr. 210. Soph. Phil. 970. 
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Knowing, as we do, from Proclus, the general summary of the 

•"pjwts treated of in the early poems attributed to Arctinus, 

Sfrsiiiiifl, Lesches, and Agios, we are able to compare with them 

mn! carefully (and this is what I claim in the study of very many 

iWi to have done) the accounts of Pindar, the dramatic writers, 

U« rase-painters and our Homeric texts. And I must state, 

•wtnot a shadow of doubt now remains on my mind, that our 

l *ilsnre a compilation from the very same sources which they 

PMened, and that the proofs that they possessed or knew of 

"v texts at all, are very few and altogether unsatisfactory. 

*kii is the more remarkable, from the contrasted certainty 

*W«j which we can identify our texts with the citations and 

••urioM (and they are extremely numerous) in Plato and 

kistotle. With a few exceptions, they are all found in our 

When therefore we read in K. O. Mullet's History of Greek 
teratnre, passages like the following, we are inclined to express 
onishment that a view which appears so far-fetched, and even 
impossible to some, should still commend itself to others, and 
«e scholars of learning and good sense, if not men of inde- 
adi.-nt research. 

"It is credible" (he says, p. 64, chap, vi.) "that they" (the 

lomvridae) "were Homeric rhapsodists by profession, to whom 

e constant recitation of the ancient Homeric poems" {he 

Baa* tbo Iliad and the Odyssey) "would naturally suggest the 

'boo of continuing them by essays of their own in a similar 

fVoeq a close comparison" (he adds) "of the extracts 

fragments of these poems, which we still possess, it is 

!Dt that their authors had before them copies (!) of the 

and Odyssey in their complete form." Again, "notwith- 

iln (list; connection which they made between their 

n product io 11s and ilic Homeric poems, notwithstanding they 

■ea buxli upon particular allusions in Homer, and formed 

™ them long pauagei of their own poems, still their manner 

"f treating and viewing mythical subjects differs so widely 

kto that of Homer, an of itself to be a sufficient proof that 

were no longer in progress 0/ development 

"h time of the Cyclic poets, but bad. on the whole, attained 
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a settled form, to which no addition of importance was after- 
wards made 1 ." 

One may fairly grant that the Odyssey existed as a separate 
poem in the Periclean age 8 ; but that does not show its present 
form to be as old even as that. On the contrary, in the very 
interesting epitome of that poem given in Cassandra's pro- 
phecy, Eurip. Troad. 431 — 43, there is a remarkable, omission 
of Calypso 8 ; and though the last verse seems to refer to the 
suitors, and perhaps to IX. 535 of the Odyssey, nothing is said 
of their death by the hand of Ulysses. 

hvarqvos, ovk oIS' old vtv fjkivei traBelv 
a? 'xpvab^ avrS rdfid teal 4>pvya)V teaicd 
$6%€i iror elvat' Bitca yap €/c7r\iJo-a9 err; 
7rpo9 Toiaiv ev6ah\ X^erai jiopo? Trdrpav, 
ov Brj arevbv hlavXov (dklotcu werpa? 
Seivrj Xapt^SSt?, <&fio<f>p(ov r iTriardTrj? 
Kv/cXooyfrj Air/vark ff ij cv&v poptyinrpia 
KipKijy OaXdaar}? ff aXfivpa? vavdyia, 
Xq)tov t epa)T€5, 'HXiov (F dyval /36e$, 
at crdptca (pcovrjecrcrav ri<rov<rlv irore, 
iriKpdv 'OSiNTcrcr yfjpvv' <09 Be avvT€fia> y 
tp>v ela €? "Atfirjv, /cdtcffwyvv \l/ivr)$ vScop 
Kate iv SofioicTi fivpi* evprjaei fidkobv. 



1 p. 65. Tho great mistake in the 
reasoning here is, that the author 
confounds the fixedness of tradition 
with the fixedness of certain poems, 
the antiquity of which he assumes. 
The whole argument is based on a 
petitio principii. 

• Sophocles wrote a play entitled 
Nowiffoa, and Thucydides mentions 
the dangerous current of Charybdis, 
it. 24, the celebrity of the Phaeacians 
in the naval art (i. 25), the Wjurot 
of the hero Alcinous (in. 70), and the 
Cyclopes and Laestrygones as indige- 
nous inhabitants of Sicily (vi. 2), 
whereas in the Odyssey Laestrygonia 
is placed in the west of Italy. 



* She is first mentioned by nam** 
I think, by Aristotle; the passagi ft* 
Hes. Theog. fin. being clearly spuri- 
ous, and of late date. (But perhaps 
it is fair to lay some stress on wt W 
trwrifua in the passage of Euripii*-) 
The name Ka\wf>&, *' the Coverer,"b* 
rosidence in the "dark isle," **#¥•* 
loyvyiy (Od. xxiu. 333, the Celtic o§of 
and goaf), may be thought genua* 
names of the mythological period 
descriptive of the supposed effect of 
sorcery and witchcraft on the m 
and moon. Even in the time of 
Horace, a witch could "turn the 
into blood." Sat. i. 8, 85. 



..j 
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In the same manner we may, to a certain extent, bring the 
Iliad, as we have it, to the test supplied by Thucydides. We 
■hall find that in his time the making of the Grecian camp was 
one of the first operations of the war 1 , whereas in our text it is 
narrated as a work of the ninth year, in Book vn. We shall 
find him referring to the oaths of the suitors 9 as one of the 
reasons of the expedition ; an event recorded in Euripides (Iph. 
Anl. init.) y but not alluded to in our Iliad. We shall be forced, 
I think, to conclude, that he had a full account of the raids in 
the Troad (so often alluded to, but never described, in the 
Iliad), and to other more peaceful means adopted for the main- 
tenance of the Grecian troops during the early years of the 
war*. We shall observe that he quotes a verse from the 
second book under a title which makes it at least probable 
that in his time L/crprrpov irapaSoais was, like AiofirfSeos apt- 
ctcit) in Herod. 11. 116, the title of a scene or separate portion 
of the action that had been adapted from the Cypria. It is 
remarkable that the first book of the Iliad contains many 
marks of pearepiafio^ 4 , and so far as I know, it is nowhere 
alluded to in any passage of Pindar or the Tragics 5 . For the 
petition of Thetis, I. 505, that Zeus will do honour to her 
son, which is again mentioned in XV. 76, in a way that shows 
design and continuity in the plan of the Iliad, was very pro- 
bably altered from the older, because more strictly mythological, 
account of the \iral in Pindar. The sea, the mother of the 
sun, wishes the sun to be transferred in glory to the bright 
western sky ; in human language, Thetis beseeches Zeus that 
Achilles may be brought an immortal hero to the isles of the 
blest 6 . The whole point of the petition in II. I. is, that the 



* 1. 11. 

* i.9. 

* I. 11, ^airorrai 8' oW irravOa 
r% ivrdfttt "Xfiitadiieroi t dXkd 
wpos ytvpyia* rfp X€p<ror7J<rov rpav6- 
jMroi xal \jfcrdar Ttjs rpwfrfjs dropiq.. 
The cultivation of land in the Cher- 
sonese must have been mentioned in 
the 'Troica' in the time of the his- 
tori an. 



4 As ev a* oka? UMcu, I. 19, to 
Kprjyvoy civ at, IOC, iwtnfiit, 1-12, elWj- 
<T€iy, 546, pija p.f\airay ipvaaop.tv 
(without F), 141. 

6 In ,Ar. Nub. 1056 there is a cita- 
tion of \iyds UvXlunr dyoprjTTjs, perhaps 
from II. i. 248. 

• OL ii. 80. The 'Ax&\aot 6p6fiot, 
or \cvjc4) dicTT) near the Euxine, was 
the sun's glorified apparition in tho 
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Greeks may find that they cannot afford to alienate Achilles, 
or hope to succeed without his prowess. 

The original Iliad may, as has often been suggested, have 
been an AchiUeid ; certain it seems, that as we have it, it 
carries large and palpable accretions, made up from the old 
Achaean stories about Hercules, the Aetolians and Epeians, in 
books IX. and XL, besides endless episodes of the long and 
sometimes monotonous fights between the heroes on both side* 
The avayvvpKTi? of Glaucus and Diomede (book vl), the 
Doloneia (book X.), and probably the Aiov curort) (book XIY.), 
seem to me not older than the fifth century B.c. The tenth book, 
indeed, was regarded as interpolated even by the Alexandrine 
critics. The fichd irap&iroTafiios (book XXI.) is not only ignored 
by writers of any antiquity, but it is founded in part on an 
incident which we happen to know was narrated in the Cypru, 
the capture of Lycaon by Achilles 1 (35 seqq.). 

The death of Hector is certainly ancient, and it probably 
formed a genuine part of the poem in its oldest form 1 . But in 
reconstructing these many and often incongruous materials into \ 
one continuous poem in a dramatised form, in the Periclean or .* 
" writing" age, it seems to me nearly certain that a great deal 3 
that was very modern was worked up with much that was verj 
ancient No person, by the exercise of the most subtle critical 
skill, can possibly demonstrate precisely what is genuine and 
what is spurious, or separate with absolute certainty the really 
archaic from the pseudo-archaic additions. But to maintain 
that the Iliad, and perhaps too the Odyssey, have come down 
to us from B.C. 850, or even that Pisistratus introduced Homer, 
as we have him, three centuries later into Athens, is so con- 



fer east, where he is compared to a 
giant running his race. 

* To the original story, as I sup- 
pose, rather than to that in the Iliad, 
may be referred a vase-painting sup- 
posed to represent Lycaon and A- 
ehilles, which Dr Hayman endeavours 
to tees into his service, Pref. to 
?oL n. of his " Odyssey. " 

a Such verses as II. vi. 47, 'Rrrop 



r 



vU Uptdfioio, and xxix. 868, 
drSpoTTjTa Kod rjpip (if this, and Bst | 
dSforJpra, be the genuine reading), sal 
rim and tw pronounced recot and «%4 
point to a very arohaio kind of vem, 
if not to differences in the forms of 
words in a remote age. Such an aoriat 
as ytrro, which is often used for fVtrt, 
■though it may be only dialectic, is 
probably a very old form. 
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iry to the conclusions I have reached from a very special 
udy of Homer for a number of years, that I despair of ever 
ring brought to see the probability of it. 

Not one of the arguments here brought forward against the 
intiquity of the Homeric texts has been noticed by Mr Grote, 
though he has written at great length and with much learning 
tod research upon the question, in Chaps, xx. and xxi. of 
ftrt 1. of his history. Although he believes the Iliad to differ 
from the Odyssey in this, that the former is a composite, the 
latter one a continuous and uniform poem, he still assigns to 
ftem both, — apparently on a general opinion of the archaic 
**te of society represented, — the commonly received date. 
"To place the Hiad and Odyssey at some periods between 
&->0blc. and 776 B.C., appears to me more probable than any 
KW date/' he says; and again, "On the whole, the balance 
' probabilities seems in favour of distinct authorship of the 
*o poems, but the same age, and that age a very early one, 
mterior to the first Olympiad V Nevertheless, he is evidently 
terplexed by the difficulty of the preservation intact of such 
°ag poems unwritten ; and he labours to show (what never 
*& be shown, and what is opposed to all that we know on the 
object) that they "first began to be written before the time of 
&olon.*' Aware too that MSS. imply readers of them, he docs 
■tot scruple to speak of the " probability" of the formation of a 
Harrow reading class as early as B.C. 660 to 630* — a mere guess, 
*hich I must venture to call a clumsy expedient invented to 
W rid of a difficulty. Misinterpreting the well-known state- 
1 *^nt of Diogenes Laertius (1. 57) — in itself too late to be of 
*tach value as evidence — that Solon ordered the poems of 
Homer to be recited cf i/7ro/8o\fJ?, to mean "by prompting," 
**goes on to argue that "a prompter implies the existence of 
«KS. professedly complete*." He goes so far as to say that 
"the first positive ground which authorizes us to presume the 

1 VoL El. pp. 135, 204, ed. 12mo. too, by Diogenes himself, ofo* orou 

1 p. 149. b Tpvros t\fiter t UtlBw dpx^Oat tw 

1 P. 154. The words i£ wro/SoX^f, tyxfarw,— where it is evident that 

Ming op one pert after another/ row ix&pcrov should be read. 
ri?htlj explained, and very clearly 

journal of Philology, vol. vi. 10 
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existence of a MS. of Homer, is in the famous ordinanc 
Solon with regard to the rhapsodes at the Panathenaea ; 
for what length of time, previously, MSS. had existed, we 
unable to say 1 ." Thus he is led "to reject the idea of com] 
tion by Peisistratus, and to refer the present state of the His 
to a period more than two centuries earlier 1 ." And with tl 
preconceived convictions — which, I contend, are totally in< 
able of any proof, and are in themselves opposed to all rea 
able probability — but without the least critical inquiry i 
the phenomena of the Homeric language, he makes the foil 
ing summary, which I quote at length, because it seems to 
a singular instance of a petitio principii throughout, in a in 
eminently logical and usually distinguished for the calm i 
impartial weighing of historic evidence. 

" The whole tenor of the poems themselves confirms wha 
here remarked" (viz. that any changes in them must be ear 
than Peisistratus or Solon). " There is nothing either in 
Iliad or Odyssey which savours of modernism, applying t 
term to the age of Peisistratus ; nothing which brings to 
view the alterations, brought about by two centuries, in 
Greek language, the coined money, the habits of writing 1 
reading, the despotisms and republican governments, the ci 
military array, the improved construction of ships. Everytb 
in the two great Homeric poems, both in substance and 
language, belongs to an age two or three centuries earlier t 
Peisistratus. Indeed even the interpolations (or those pasn 
which on the best grounds are pronounced to be such) bet 
no trace of the sixth century before Christ, and may well h 
been heard by Archilochus and Kallinus — in some cases e 
by Arktinus and Hesiod — as genuine Homeric matter. As 
as the evidences on the case, as well internal as external, em 
us to judge, we seem warranted in believing that the Iliad 
Odyssey were recited substantially as they now stand (ah 
allowing for partial divergences of text and interpolations 
776 B.C., our first trustworthy mark of Grecian time 1 ." 

I have elsewhere remarked, that whatever may be 
value of the traditions about Solon and Peisistratus in t 

1 p. 144. « p. 101. » p. ICO. 
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relation U> the Homeric poems, there ia not a particle of evi- 
ce that the two isolated poems that we have learned to call 
omer", or either of them, were meant, since all epics on the 
tea were alike attributed in ancient times to that author, 
t Mr Grote makes one important admission, in which I 
iy agree with him. "If," he says, "the Iliad was made up. 
Wolf believes, from ballads composed by different authors, in 

time of PeisistTatus, then he or his associates must have 

1 more than transpose and interpolate here and there ; 
'vtui hare- gone far to rewrite the whole poem'." And again, 
the transposition from smaller songs to a combined and cou- 
pon* poem forms au epoch in the intellectual history of the 
Nor is it to be imagined that the materials pass 
Balk-red from their first state of isolation into their second 

* of combination. They must of necessity be recast, and 

•■",.. mi adapting process, in which the genius of the organ- 

g poet consists'." 

I believe that the most reasonable account that can be 
»j*cturally given of the origin of the Iliad is the following, 
tuch fully and easily satisfies every difficulty that 
»n fiurly lie raised : and that, I think, is saying a good deal. 

Some time in the fifth century before the Christian era — 
Wbifcly in the time of Pericles — a desire arose to commit to 
Tiling the hitherto oral and ever fluctuating literature which 
■■ed under the name of Homer'. Such portions of a vast 
l4j«t as related mainly to the adventures of the chief hero, 
Wullijs, were taken down from the mouths of rhapsodists by 
«W unrecorded person — possibly, as I have hinted, none other 
•in the reputed "editor", Antimachus of Colophon. These rhap- 
«ii*t*, living in such late times, had so remodelled and inter- 
nkileil their " parts ", that a great deal of modern diction had 
*p* in, along with the general use of the much older voca- 
Some of tho episodes, I am convinced, were hardly if 
all older than their own generation, although, of course, they 

I represented as handed down verbatim from the remote 
tiquity in which Mr Orote and others have avowed their 

•X. Well, then, these episodes about Achillea, Rector, 

■^m. » p. 1TE. ' WoU ProUg. J 86. 

' 10—2 
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Diomede, and others, were written down, under the very 
inappropriate title of "The Iliad", with such continuity and 
uniformity, and with such skill in selection, as the genius of the 
transcriber could adopt, and thus became the first written 
Homer 1 . And thus we understand the constant allusions to 
the older stories which the tragics knew and used. We can 
understand too how the rhapsode who contributed the Euro* 
pean (not Asiatic) poem of the "Catalogue", or our second 
Book, took it from the Kvirpui bry, which he, like his con- 
temporaries, as affirmed by Herodotus, attributed to " Homer". 
The mass of Troica excluded from the Iliad did not cease 
to exist. It, in turn, became a written literature in the "Cy- 
clus", in Alexandrine times; but as "Homer" had then got to 
mean the Iliad and the Odyssey, the names of other poets, real 
or fictitious — the anonymous ol waXcuol tS>v iroirjroiv, it may 
be, of Thucydides, — were assigned to them. Ultimately, as in 
the time of Horace, the " scriptor cyclicus" had become a term 
of disparagement, simply because "the divine Homer" had 
bequeathed nothing but a necessary inferiority to all other 
epic bards. 

1 That it underwent farther revision § 43. He does not hesitate to amy (i«v 
under Zenodotns and the Alexandrine § 89) that " aoenratior forma Homed 
critics, is shown by F. A. Wolf, Proleg. prodiit tandem e Mnseia AlexandrimV 

F. A. PATjKY, 



NOTE ON ISAIAH VIII.— X. 



Jbe concluding verses of the eighth 1 chapter of Isaiah have 

anted the greatest perplexity to commentators, since they 

mrttin a description of hopeless gloom and distress from which 

t k apparently not easy to pass by a natural transition to the 

light and triumph which characterise the opening of chapter ix. 

Attempts have accordingly been made to extract from the 

ttehul verses in question an intimation of the coming change ; 

Inttldoubt whether any such internal point of transition can 

"be found without violence to their structure and rhythm, unless 

ve agree to introduce some sort of alteration into the text 

iW£ The expedient of emendation is indeed justifiable as a 

! Wt resource, but, it may be asked, have all other methods of 

•obing the present difficulty been fairly tried ? As a practical 

answer I shall propose for consideration a view which occurred 

to me several years ago as a result of my own examination of 

the passage, but for which 1 1 am now able (1873) to quote no 

. *• an authority than Ibn Ezra", by whom it is proposed with 

*pparent confidence and without the least show of hesitation. 

The main point is to determine the relation of the disputed 
leraes to the whole passage : 

viii. 5 — 8. The Lord spake also unto me again, saying, 
Forasmuch as this people refuseth the waters of Shiloah that 
go softly, and rejoice in Rezin and Remaliah's son ; now there- 
fore, behold, the Lord bringeth up upon them the waters of the 
nver, strong and many, even the king of Assyria, and all his 

Verwt 21, 2, which according to * But in part only. See p. 159. 
*• A. V. conclude the chapter. * Cf . also the Targum (p. 153). 
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glory: and he shall come up over all his channels, and go ov 
all his banks: And he shall pass through Judah; he sha 
overflow and go over, he shall reach even to the neck ; and tl 
stretching out of his wings shall fill the breadth of thy lane 
O Immanuel. 

viii. 9 — 20. Associate yourselves, O ye people, and ye sha! 
be broken in pieces ; and give ear, all ye of far countries : gild 
yourselves, and ye shall be broken in pieces; gird yourselves 
and ye shall be broken in pieces. Take counsel together, and 
it shall come to nought ; speak the word, and it shall not 
stand : for God is with us. For the Lord spake thus to me 
with a strong hand, and instructed me that I should not walk 
in the way of this people, saying, Say ye not, A confederacy, to 
all them to whom this people shall say, A confederacy ; neither 
fear ye their fear, nor be afraid. Sanctify the Lord of Bod* 
himself; and let him be your fear, and let him be your dread. 
And he shall be for a sanctuary ; but for a stone of stumbling 
and for a rock of offence to both the houses of Israel, for a gin 
and for a snare to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. And maaj 
among them shall stumble, and fall, and be broken, and b< 
snared, and be taken. Bind up the testimony, seal the la* 
among my disciples. And I will wait upon the Lord, th^ 
hideth his face from the house of Jacob, and I will look foa 
him. Behold, I and the children whom the Lord hath give* 
me are for signs and for wonders in Israel from the Lobdo 
hosts, which dwelleth in mount Zion. And when they shaJ 
say unto you, Seek unto them that have familiar spirits, ai»< 
unto wizards that peep, and that mutter : should not a peopl 
seek unto their God ? for the living to the dead ? To the la^ 
and to the testimony : if they speak not according to this wo* 
it is because there is no light in them. 

viii. 21, 22. And they shall pass through it, hardly bested 
and hungry : and it shall come to pass, that when they shall b* 
hungry, they shall fret themselves, and curse their king aoJ 
their Qod, and look upward. And they shall look unto the 
earth; and behold trouble and darkness, dimness of anguish; 
and they shall be driven to darkness. 

ix. 1 — 7. Nevertheless the dimness shall not be such m 
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is in her vexation, when at the first he lightly afflicted the 
nd of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali, and afterward did 
tore grievously afflict her by the way of the sea, beyond 
ordan, in Galilee of the nations. The people that walked in 
arkness have seen a great light : they that dwell in the land 
>f the shadow of death, upon them hath the light shined. 
rhou hast multiplied the nation, and not increased the joy: 
&ev joy before thee according to the joy in harvest, and as 
n>en rejoice when they divide the spoil. For thou hast broken 
the yoke of his burden, and the staff of his shoulder, the rod of 
lus oppressor, as in the day of Midian. For every battle of the 
warrior is with confused noise, and garments rolled in blood ; 
hit this shall be with burning and fuel of fire. For unto us a 
child is born, unto us a son is given : and the government shall 
be upon his shoulder : and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, The mighty God, The everlasting Father, The Prince 
rf Peace. Of the increase of his government and peace there 
4*11 be no end, upon the throne of David, and upon his 
kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with judgment and 
*ith justice from henceforth even for ever. The zeal of the 
IdRD of hosts will perform this. 

For the sake of simplicity I shall first state the proposed 
interpretation, and afterwards consider a little in detail the 
ordinary interpretation and its difficulties. 

The general meaning of the paragraph viii. 5 — 8 is plain. 
" « only needful (1) to call particular attention to the words 

italicised in ver. 8, corresponding to the Hebrew : jTWTS *hW\ 
"OPl WpEP, and herein especially to the two words (a) rPfliTUi 
ft) T3Jfl, and (2) to bear in mind that the subject of *Q]f is 

"tit T?D, the King of Assyria, or T1Q3 7D> all his glory. 

The paragraph viii. 9 — 20 contains many difficulties in 
etail which need not here be considered. Suffice it to say 
tat in general it is of the nature of a digression — a going off 

the words Immanu El, God with us. The enemy shall 
eep the whole place like a flood : the stretch of his wings 
ill be the full breadth of thy land, God with us. But that 
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name is a tower of strength. Though the nations take c 
together it shall come to nought, for God is with vs. 
Mic. iii. 11. The prophet goes on to reprove the peo] 
want of trust in God : " Let him be your fear, and let 1 
your dread." 

The verses viii. 21, 22, referring back to ver. 5 — 8, ] 
the fall of Sennacherib. It had been said that " he shcu 
through Judah" (ver. 8) ; but " they shall pass through it 
bestead and hungry" (ver. 21). They shall curse thei: 
fate and be hurled headlong in the gloom. The words ita 
do not exaggerate the degree of closeness with which 
8, 21 correspond, for although the expression pass thro\ 

the one case represents C|7H and in the other *DJ7, y 
word *OJJ itself occurs, as we have seen, in verse 8, whei 
rendered go over. Thus the English Version fairly repi 
the degree of correspondence between the two paragraj 
rather understates it, since instead of " they shall pass tt 
it" (ver. 21) we should rather read in the singular, he sha 
through it : 

the subject being the same as in the *GJfl of ver. 8. 

The paragraph ix. 1 — 7 describes the consequent triur 
the oppressed : the sun of Asshur has set, but " The peop] 
walked in darkness have seen a great light... For thoi 
broken the yoke of his burden, and the staff of his she 
the rod of his oppressor, as in the day of Midian." 

Closer examination confirms the view that the desti 
of the Assyrians is described in the verses : 

-r : l-l- :•: *■ :• • ▼▼: ^ t: * |; • t -f; 

ram b»a» v"k h*\ rbgth row rrt^ua 

: m» rbunti rpa wya ? 

iTQ "Qyi] These words are by Rashi referred to 
viii. 11 : and instructed me that I should not walk in the • 
this people ; their " way " being to forsake Qod and see 
from Egypt. 



1 

TT 
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In like manner the TTT HT1XD refers ffl to the practice of 
necromancy. 

The KT^UTTD TIK^ understands that, "they all of them 
know this 'word 1 and transgress it" 

But all such renderings are confessedly forced. None of 
them are so simple as those which refer H2 to the land. Com- 
pare R.D.K. and Ibn Ezra, who will be quoted below. Com- 

pre also the Targum KJHK3 tibpft HJH- But we should 
expect that the land would be explicitly mentioned somewhere. 
Accordingly it has been suggested that the rQ has a proleptic 
reference to ver. 22: "and they shall look unto the earth" 
But, to waive other obvious objections, it is probable that this 
pK does not mean the country, but rather the ground in 

contrast with fT/Jflb/, thus, whether they look upward or 
&mward t distress shall meet them on every side. If however 
v *r. 21, 22 be read in connexion with ver. 8, everything 
kcomes clear: rQ necessarily refers to Judah, the land of 
Immanuel : *QJJ is no longer without a subject, and the most 
appropriate meaning is assigned to *QJJ, which here applies 
ktter to foreigners who sweep across and over the land, than 
to inhabitants of the land who are regarded as cooped up 
'ithin its limits. For this use of the word compare inter alia : 
FBBnap (x. 27); -QJT *3 *p\V MP (xxviii. 15, 18, 19; 
Dan. xi. 10) ; Lev. xxi. 6 ; Num. xxi. 21 ; Ezek. xv. 17. 

The collocation of ver. 8, 21, appears not less natural in the 
Targum : 

ftr.T iy nnja Snja rrrrv rvrr Kjnto njn 

****** 

jb irv *tk vn \bs\ «py vn ajrwa *6pn njn 

*6y? uam rrniyoi mans cib> *an wf?*i rjurw 

7301 : h\y ah) wyvu annnm nna jpms *yaaf? 

ipp nrfccn |sa Kpy \mf# % n* *w *$»♦ kjhk wa 

: tna Sap 
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DJH1 jlSPpJ] These expressions may be taken literall 
There is indeed a paronomasia 3JH, *^$7» ^ut ^hi* ^ oes n< 

prevent us from taking 3JH to mean literally hungry. It 
upon 3J^*l thus rendered that Ibn Ezra rests his interpretation 

" Some say, Lo days are coming when the passer through th 
land of Judah, being himself of Judah, shall be hard bestea 
and hungry because of the host of Sennacherib, and when 1 
sees that his king and his idol cannot save him then he w 
turn upward to pray to the God of heaven. But in my opini 
it refers to the host of Sennacherib which will pass through ^ 
land of Judah, it being evident that a great host would 
hungry. His king, is the king of Assyria, and when he tui 
upward or downward he will see everything darkness." 

The Targum is favourable to the literal rendering, 
represents the passer through the land as famished and beggii 
food from its inhabitants. R. D. K. speaks clearly to the sam 
effect. Having said that fQ means VTtO, referring to Wt YE 
(ver. 18), he observes that the passer through the land will I* 
DV TWp (Job xxx. 25) and hungry, not finding anything in tb< 
land to eat because of its devastation by war. 

Y?hlX2\ 13^03 hhp)] This has been compared with Kef 
xvi. 11 : Kal i/3\acr<f>iifjLT]<Tav top 0edv rod ovpavov i/c r£v nwaH 
avToov, but it seems best, with the Targum, &c, to understand 
by Elohim an idol, or idols. Assuming this, I think it rathe 
more natural that " his gods" should mean the gods of tb' 
Assyrian than that it should mean "the gods" of the Jcin 

As regards the construction, elsewhere we find, y?pT\ Jt7 D\ i?l 
(Exod. xxii. 27), S^pn ha *!*?& (Eccl. x. 20), where 9^3 i 
followed by a simple accusative. It is followed by 3 an 
means to curse by in the passages: TV7 HN TWh&ift /Xf 
Wha (1 Sam. xvii. 43), and " DB>3 ob^31 (2 Kings il 24)- 

&y pK f?W rbjph WW] Whether he looks upwwd c 
downward he sees only darkness: "Terrors shall make hit 
afraid on every side" (Job xviii. 11). Compare Eccl. xiL 5. 

mJD rhUfi rtptX (pJD] This difficult clause is various! 
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interpreted Some make JTIJD agree with MJfib, and under- 
stand that the darkness is either (1) scattered or spread over 
the land, or (2) dispelled. But mJD is certainly most 
applicable to the person who is the subject of the preceding 
clause. Many authorities understand that " he is driven into 
darkness," but we may take rTUD absolutely and understand 
that, being in darkness, he stumbles and falls headlong, in 
accordance with Jer. xxiii. 12. 



Chaptek IX. 

'J\ tpTlfi nb *D] For or but &c. After the fall of the 
oppressor the recovery of the oppressed is described. They arc 

*> longer in a land of H137X ; it is he who has fallen in the 
( *bess. This to a certain extent simplifies the emphatic 17 
l Ta ig. piT?) the *Tp of ver. 2. But whether we adopt the np, 
ttthe 2713 taken relatively, or read 7*Jn IV3YT with Pro- 
fessor Selwyn 1 , it is clear from the context what the clause 
toeans, or ought to mean. 

It would be beside my present purpose to add more about 
^fcre details. Enough has been said to shew that there is good 
^n for adopting the proposed rearrangement of the passage 
to general, which (i) accounts for the verbal correspondence of 
**• 21 with ver. 8 ; (ii) applies a definite sitbject to *njj ; 
(ui) explains the reference of ?Q ; (iv) gives to 13^ its most 
&*taral application; (v) interprets 3jp* in an appropriate, if 
** the most appropriate, way ; (vi) refers the expression ren- 
< ked u curse... their God" to heathens; (vii) and prepares the 

*jfor the contrast in *0\ tjjTlD «S ^. 

It is a moot point in what way the destruction of Sen- 
nacherib's host was brought about, since the historical notice in 
! Kings xix. 35* gives no more specific intimation than that "it 
^e to pass that night that the angel of the Lord went out 
^ amote in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore 

1 BeifatQ in Haschaciub, Oct. 1870, vest" (ix. 3) ia intended to be aignifi- 
P- H 1*4, rb**7l. cant. 

1 tahaps the contrast " joy in bar- • Cf. 2 Chron. xxxii. 21. 
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and five thousand : and when they arose early in the morning, 
behold, they were all dead corpses." 

There is reason to think that the final stroke which destroyed 
the Assyrian power was led up to by famine, which is so often 
mentioned amongst divine judgments in the phrase " the sword, 
the famine, and the pestilence." The interruption of field 
labours leads to famiue which affects the whole country : " Ye 
shall eat this year such things* as grow of themselves, &c." 
(2 Rings xix. 29) ; and in particular a vast army would find 
difficulty in obtaining provisions, according to the remark of 
Ihn Kzra, given above. 

Verv significant in this connexion is the action of Hezekiah 

" He took counsel with his princes and his mighty men to 
stop the waters of the fountains which were without the city; 
and they did help him. So there was gathered much peop/e 
together, who stopped all the fountains, and the brook that ran 
through the midst of the land, saying, Wit y should the kings of 
Assyria come, and find much water"! (2 Chron. xxxii. 3, 4)— 
a proceeding which is indeed condemned in some passages of 
the Talmud Babli, as shewing a dependence upon human means: 

"Our Rabbis have taught, Six things did Hezekiah the 
king, for three they praised him, and for three they praised 
him not. He hid the book of medicines and they praised him; 
he broke the serpent of brass and they praised him ; he trailed 
the bones of his father on a bier of ropes and they praised him. 
And for three they praised him not. He stopped the waters of 
Gihon and they jmiised him not; he broke off the doors of the 
temple and presented them to the king of Asshur and they 
praised him not ; he intercalated Nisan in Nisan and they 
praised him not" (T. B. Berachoth 10 b and Pesachim 56 b) ; 
but in the Aboth de R. Nathan II. a stopping of the waters 
of Gihon is mentioned amongst four things which Hezekiah 
king of Judah did, and in all of which "his mind accorded with 
the mind of the Most High, for it is said, Hezekiah stopped the 
upper watercourse of Gihon... and Hezekiah prospered in ail his 
works" (2 Chron. xxxii. 30). 

There is a suggestive passage bearing on this point in 
Blunt's Undesigned Coincidences: 
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iah was to go forth to meet Ahaz, at the end of tlie 
'."^d'lil of the upper pool flsai. vii. 3) ; to go forth — the conduit 
of the upper pool therefore was without the walls, open to the 
we of the enemy. Ahaz, therefore, we may conjecture, was 
tajrioyed. as we know, though not from Isaiah, Hezekiah 
k m&r similar circumstances afterwards was employed, with a 
number of his people, in providing a defence for the city hy 
•topping the fountains, of which the enemy might get posses- 
ion." 
In later tiroes a siege of Jerusalem was actually prevented 

■ umrei: 
"And Saladin beard that the Franks were preparing to 
•■Wigainst Jerusalem in great force, and he sent and gathered 
™ fortes and prepared for war, and he strengthened the walls 
■"Jsnualem, a/id destroyed all the reservoirs of water that were 
*&»*t Jerusalem. And when the Franks were prepared to 
*Be against Jerusalem, the king of England dissuaded them, 
« be said ' The district of Jerusalem is a dry district, and 
""Arabs have destroyed all the water that was round about it, 
""ithc river is more than a parasang distant, and think not 
™*t Jerusalem is like Acco, believe (me), but for the sea we 
'"Idnot have encamped two days against Acco.' And they all 
*inie»ced in his counsel, and they removed to Gaza." 

(Bar Hebra?i Chronicon Syriacu/m, text pp. 421, 2, 
ed. Bruns et Kirsch). 
possible that Isaiah may be alluding to actual priva- 
: ■ i ny was to endure in the verse : " It shall be 
when an hungry man (3JJVI, cf. 2JH1 HC'pJ) dream- 
lie eateth; but he awaketh, and his soul is 
^f y' or &" when a thirsty man dreameth, and, behold, he 
***A«h ; but he awaketh, and, behold, he is faint, and his soul 
appetite : so shall the multitude of all the nations be, that 
inst mount Zion" (Isai. xxix. 8); and again in an 
Bliar difficulty at the end of x. 27: 

■ptis byo iV;i -|D3C Sj?o iSao y& 
fbE>' \sso by Sani 
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" Diese Worte sind von jeher missverstanden worden. Nach 
Gesenius und dem Syrer bedeuten sie : Der fette Stier weife muth- 
willig werdend das Joch ab... Yiehnehr ist die Meinung : das 
Joch, dem friiher magern und unansebnlichen Stier umgethan, 
wird dem immer fetter werdenden allmahlig zu eng, indem der 
Hals immer mehr Fett ansetzt, und berstet endlich." But this 
also is, I think, an improbable interpretation ; for (i) the signifi- 
cance of this fatness is quite different (Deut xxxii. 15 ; Jer. 
v. 28 ; 1. 11 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 16, 20. Notice also Isai. vL 10) ; 
(ii) the ox itself would be injured by a yoke which grows 
" allmahlig zu eng n ; (iii) this deliverance is never ascribed 
to the strength or "fatness" of Judah, but is represented 
as coming from above; (iv) under the circumstances it is 
inconceivable that the "Stier" should grow "immer fetter." 
Both sides were rather in danger of starvation owing to the 
desolation of the land : " Therefore shall the Lord, the Lord of 
hosts, send among his fat ones (V1DJPD3) leanness" (x. 1G), 
see xvii. 4, &c. The following interpretation better suits, I 
will not say the words, but at any rate the external circum- 
stances : — take Yt2t& *JBD in the sense " owing to (lack of) oil/' 

comparing }DB^D (Ps. cix. 24 [Symmachus 1 has wro awrfKci^ias, 

and Apolinarius voatfuv ekaiov]), and H3D (Jer. xlviii. 45, in 

Ra8hi and the *fH fiTfifO). It was the custom to anoint 
shields (Isai. xxi. 5 ; 2 Sam. i. 21) since otherwise they would 
become brittle. In like manner a yoke might grow brittle if 
not anointed*. The " yoke" in Isai. x. 27 is the Assyrian power. 
which was to become attenuated by privation and at length be 
destroyed: in this sense the yoke was to be "broken" or 
marred literally through (want of) {fit?. 

In conclusion I must ask the reader to consider the two 
main points of this article as far as possible independently. 
We may reject the theory that certain allusions to famine have 



1 See Field's OrigenU Uexaplorum 
qua supers unt. 

1 " Computrescet jugum, i.e. jugi Ion, 
[Jer. t. 5] defectu oUi" (Sanctius). For 
the implied bat not expressed negative, 



compare the negative use of the piel in 
some verbs. Thus ?pD means " lapi- 
dibua purgavit" in Isai. v. 2, although 
it has the positive meaning " lapidibos 
petiit" in 2 Sam. xvi. 6. 
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a literal application, and yet admit that *DJfl in viii. 21 has 
the same subject as TSjfi in viii. 8, and that H2 in the one 
verse corresponds to iTWTS in the other. This verbal corre- 

T • 

spondence is the basis of my argument, and the reference to 
macherib in ver. 21 suggested itself as a corollary. Ibn 
on the other hand seems to start from his literal interpre- 
tation of 3JTIV and he makes no explicit allusion to the occur- 

rence of "QV1 with the same subject in ver. 8. 

C. TAYLOR. 



NOTE ON A PASSAGE OF PLATO SOPH. 262 p. 



3ei>. ovtco Brj tcaOairep ra ir pay para ra fxh> aKKrjkois 
fjpfiorre, ra Bk ov, fcal irepl rd T179 (fxovfjs av crjfieia rd fiev ov% 
dpfiorrei, ra Se dpyMrrovra avrwv \6you direipyaaaro. 

From the use of the Imperfect ipfiorre it would seem that 
the Eleate is in this passage using a comparison that has already 
been made and is well known to his respondent. I have how* 
ever searched the dialogue in vain for any notice of irpdyfiara 
apfioTTovra; but in pp. 252 E, 253 A, &c, where the Com- 
munion of Kinds is discussed, an example is introduced of the 
combination of letters, of which some will combine and other* 
not; and in p. 261 D is an exact parallel to this passage... 
tcaOdirep iirl r&v elhwv koX r&v ypafifidrmp iXiyopcr, 
irepl r&v ovopdrav av...i7rio , K€' r +<&fie0a... 1 Etre irdvra 
dWfJXoi? fjvvapfiorrei elre fitfSiv, elre ra pip iOiXti, 
ra Bk ov. [For other examples of this illustration vid. Theaet 
202 E, Polit. 277.] 

Considering that for some pages irpdrreiv, 7rpa£»? have 
been used of the action of the verb, in which sense irpayfi* 
itself is used a few lines lower, and that ir pay para with this 
meaning is here quite irrelevant, I cannot but think that far 
nPArMATA we should in this passage read TPAMMATA, 
which is in perfect accordance with the line of argument puff- 
sued from p. 261 D. 

EDMUND ARBLASTER. 

Clare Coll 
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The poem, of which I give the text and translation below, is one 
*hich is very well known in India, but has never been printed 
in Europe. Most educated natives know it by heart, and it 
v universally considered as one of the best summaries of the 
Vedinta doctrine. Its authorship is uncertain; but there are 
two commentaries upon it, each of which curiously enough 
■ ascribed to 'Sankara 'Achdrya, the celebrated Ved&ntist 
towher of the eighth or ninth century. Dr Hall, in his ' Biblio- 
paphical Index/ ascribes the poem to Hast&malaka. The 
twelfth stanza is quoted in the Ved&nta-s&ra (the only quo- 
Won which I have noticed from the work), and Hast&malaka 
■ mentioned as the author in the Vidwan-manoranjini Com- 
•artary on the Ved&nta-s&ra, by Rdmatirtha-yati. Hast&ma- 
■h is celebrated as one of 'Sankara* 8 earliest disciples ; and 
■• w afterwards said to have founded a modified form of 
Yfttfntigm recognizing Vishnu as the supreme Brahma. It 
* probable, however, that the title of the poem has no re- 
«fence to any author, as hastdmalaka may simply mean 'a 
tojiobalan on the hand/ and thus be used metaphorically to 
^pufy something very plain and obvious, as the round fruit on 
* e open palm. The phrase is thus used in the Vajrastichf 
Upanishad (Weber's ed. p. 213. 10), where the true Brdhman is 
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described as ' the contented man. free from desires and passioi 
who sees everything a* visibly before him as a myrobalan < 
the palm of his hand' ikamtuhi malokam tra 1 ) ; and this is tl 
interpretation which one of niv Pundits in Calcutta gave to tl 
tillo. 

The ultimate identity of the individual and the suprem 
soul is the groat tenet of the Yedanta. 'That art thou' (tc 
tvMri tisi* is the first lesson of the neophyte, and the last visioi 
of the ]H?rtectvd mystic. The one supreme soul alone exists 
all the separate consciousnesses of individuals are but tin 
reflection of the one soul on the multitudinous 'internal 
organs' which are the creation of 'ignorance' or illusion. 
To roach reality we must strip off the successive veils— 
the waking world first (where the soul is disguised by the 
gross effects), and the world of dreams next (where it is 
disguised by the subtil effects), till we reach that of sound 
sleep. Here for the time the individual soul does attain its 
real nature, but its inherent delusion remains latent, and is still 
capable of being called out into actuality. Only the know- 
ledge of the highest truth, as taught in the Yeddnta, can abolish 
ignorance, anil so destroy personality in its germ 1 . 

The soul's real nature, as identical with Brahma, is always 
described as ' essentially existent, intelligence, and joy' ; but 
though defined as essentially intelligence, this intelligence is not 
exercised on any object, as all objects, as well as the internal 
organ or * mind* which cognizes transient perceptions, are pro- 
duced by * ignorance/ and therefore unreal. There is a striking 
verse of the Yuga-vaJishta*: 

" As would bo the pure nature of light, if all that is illu- 
mined by it, as space, earth, and ether, were annihilated, such i 
the loneliness of the pure-essenced spectator (soul), when al 
objects, as I, thou, aud the three worlds, have passed into non 
existence." 

1 Cf. also Yijnana.bhikshu, Comm. avrovs ftowov* cl&reu Bpax/xarat \iyovt 

on Saiikhya S. p. 9<$. 2 infr. &d to dxoppJfat ft£rovs njr KeroSo^ 

1 There is a remarkable pasoage in l*rc xw«* rj?t inrxfr foxarot. 

Hippolytus' rhilosophumena, i. p. 29: * Quoted in Vijnana-bhik0k 

tovto 6V to 0wt 6 <pa<n \6yot> toV 6coV, Comm. on Sankhya Sutra, p. 97. 
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*W fkWf *TO &ft $ ft 'HUT 

fir *nra tf *i $ti ^n*nft s ft i 




: 1 
ft*p? ^*r* ft<**ltwi: • ^ I 

ft<mffggnmft<i»iaiV4 : 1 




* PioftMaftKavft s ^rnwr it ^ 11 




THRIFT ^TwSf WWW* 

11—2 
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HVT <4<Ml*re 111*11 4ltl4t 

?tot ^ftf^ft flKi*iui*l w: 

w i^V ft*nf?r Wf> "^I^Ttt 

**nrerot i ft *i*ta iSta i 



1 I. 0. lib. MS. reada Siddhaohetth. 



*■ _ • 
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^am^^m^^^mJK^^m ^MatkMM^^^k^ Cl^MMVaa 

If^TTIn WWT?reW WWTTf N I 




WOT HT?I 










1 ananyaksprithak. Comm. 
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tot ^m ff^fi| ?r s ft i 

1. ' Who art thou, my child, and whose, and whither goeit 
thou ? what is thy name, and whence art thou come ? Tell me 
all this clearly to gladden me, — thou fillest my heart with 
gladness.' 

2. ' I am not a man nor a god nor a demigod, no br&hman, 
kshatriya, vairfya, nor s&dra ; no student, nor householder, nor 
anchorite, nor religious mendicant ; innate Knowledge am L 

3. ' That which is the cause of the action of mind, eye, and 
the rest, as the sun is the cause of the movements of living 
beings, but which itself is void of all conditioning disguises, like 
the infinite ether, — that Soul, essentially eternal perceptio; 
am I. 

4. ' That which being itself one, unmoved and essential!; 
eternal knowledge (as the fire is essentially heat), is the su 
stratum which bears, as they act, the mind, eye and the 
which are mere Ignorance 1 , — that Soul, essentially eternal 
perception, am I. 

5. ' The reflection of the face seen in the mirror is nothing 
in itself as separated from the face, so is the personal soul fa 
itself nothing, the reflection of Intelligence on the internal 
organ, — that Soul, essentially eternal perception, am L 

6. ' As the reflection vanishes when the mirror is not, and 
the face remains alone, apart from all delusion, so that Soul 

1 The MS. Comra. take* it different- as they act, the mind, eye, and tin 

ly: "that which being itself one, un- rest, which are mere ignorance, — at 

moved and essentially eternal know- the fire is the substratum that 

lodge, is the substratum which bears the heat,— that Soul, Ac." 
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which remains without a reflection when the understanding is 
not, that Soul, essentially eternal perception, am I. 

7. ' That which abiding aloof from mind, eye, and the rest, 
is itself mind, eye and the rest to mind, eye and the rest, and 
whose nature mind, eye and the rest cannot reach, — that Soul, 
essentially eternal perception, am I. 

8. ' That which, being one, shines forth self-manifested, 
possessing pure Intelligence, and itself essential Light, and 
which yet appears as though variously modified in various in- 
ternal organs, as the one sun shines reflected in the water 

of different vessels, — that Soul, essentially eternal perception, 

imL 

9. ' As the sun, illumining countless eyes, illumines at the 
«»me moment the object to each, so that Soul, the one intelli- 
gence, which illumines countless internal organs, — that Soul, 
essentially eternal perception, am I. 

10. 'As the bodily sense illumined by the sun grasps the 
form of the object, but when unillumined grasps it not, so that 
by which the one sun must be itself illumined to illumine the 
•»se, — that Soul, essentially eternal perception, am I. 

11. 'As the one sun seems many in the agitated waters, 
•ad even when reflected in still waters must be yet recognized 
• really separate, so that which, though really one, seems many 
& the restless internal organs, — that Soul, essentially eternal 
Perception, am I. 

12. • As he whose eye is covered with a cloud thinks in his 
delusion that the sun is clouded and has lost its light, so that 
Soul which seems bound to him whose mind's eye is blind, — 
that Soul, essentially eternal perception, am I. 

13. 'That which, being in itself one, is strung through all 
things, and yet with which nothing ever comes in contact, and 
which, like the ether, is always pure and uncon tarn mated 1 in its 
nature, — that Soul, essentially eternal perception, am I. 

* Th# printed Comm. explains achchho as amfata, tbo MS. as tamsargarahita. 
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14. 'As the pure crystals appear different by the pre 
of a disguiser 1 , so thou too appearest different by the dive 
of individual minds ; as the moonbeams appear to be tremi 
in water, so thou too, O Vishnu, appearest to flicker in 
world!' 



Of the two different commentaries on the Hast&ma 
ascribed to 'Sankara 'Ach&rya, one was printed at the end o 
Calcutta edition of the Ved&nta-s&ra, in 1853 ; there is a M 
the other in the India Office Library, belonging to the Guil 
collection, and copied Sam vat 1563 (a.d. 1506). Both pr 
to claim 'Sankara 'Ach&rya as their author ; but both, espec 
the latter, are far too diffuse to vindicate their claim to 1 
been written by the greatest philosophical author that India 
produced. As a specimen of each, I subjoin the introduc 
passage, in which each professes to explain the origin and ol 
of the poem. Neither gloss comments on the two first star 
as found in our present text; both begin their explanat 
with the third. 

The Commentary in the E. I. Library (MS. 2532) i 
opens : " a certain student, who had attained supreme ki 
ledge and who had assumed the last body before absolute en 
cipation, having been ejected from home by his relations 
cause he seemed obstinately dumb, was pointed out by 
father, and accordingly asked by the author of the Commen 
(on the Ved&nta-stitras, i. e. 'Sankara), ' who art thou V 
siring that others also might have a dignity like his owi 
proceeded accordingly to describe his own pre-eminence, an 
declare himself in the following stanzas (i. e. beginning witl 
thirdy 

The other Commentary opens with the following ii 
duction : 

1 Ab the China rose reflected in it. bhavam prakatayann <anyeahaa 

1 Karfehid utpanna-jnanl Avirbhuta- anubhavo bhdytta madvad' iti ma 

charamadehah swajanena mukatwena yath^vad^tmanamachachakshe^ 

vahishkritah pitri pradarlito bhishya- tarn 1 itytfdibhir dwidaaabhili alo* 

kridbhih <kas twain* iti priah^ swanu- 
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" All beings here have an instinctive desire to obtain happi- 
ttess and to escape pain ; now a certain person, possessed of a 
pre-eminent amount of merit, and considering worldly happiness 
*& only so much pain from its inseparable connection with pain 
*fidfrom its transitoriness, becomes thoroughly disgusted with all 
mundane existence, and in his disgust he strives to escape from 
] te bonds; and his teacher, telling him that the ignorance of 
the soul's nature is the cause of all mundane existence, and the 
knowledge thereof the cause of its abolition, instructs him ac- 
cordingly in the knowledge of the individual soul" 

If either of these opening paragraphs gives any hint as to the 
wthor or the real circumstances of the composition of the poem. 
A. Bengali translation inserts a curious legend, that 'Sankara, in 
the course of his wanderings as a religious reformer, met one 
day in the road a certain beautiful youth, whom he addressed 
u* the words of the first verse, and who repeated the remainder 
°f the poem as his reply ; but there seems no authority for this 
**y. 

There is a curious parallel to the Hast&malaka in an ode of 
the great Persian mystic Shamsi Tabriz, quoted by Erskine in 
the first volume of the Bombay Literary Society's Transactions. 

"What advice, O Musalm&ns, as I do not know myself; 
I am neither Christian nor Jew, nor am I a fire-worshipper 

nor Musulm&n. 
I am not from the East nor the West, nor am I of land or 

fire, 
I am not from the country of 'Ir&k, nor am I from the land of 

Khurtfs&n. 
I am neither of water nor air, nor am I of fire or earth ; 
I am not of Adam or Eve, nor am I of the inhabitants of 

paradise. 
My place is no place, my sign is without sign : 
I have neither body nor soul, — what is there then ? I am the 
soul of my beloved." 

E. B. COWELL. 



CONJECTURAL EMENDATION OP THE SAMARITAN 

TAROUM ON GEN. xiv. 5. 



In Gen. xiv. 5 the Hebrew D*tt£)*l ^ represented in the printed 
text of the Samaritan Targum, as given in Walton's Polyglot, 
by BfflnvZT^ sulapeyya, which Castell in his Lexicon renders 

giganteSy connecting it with the Chaldee DJT?D» absorpsit, 
deglutivit. Now by a slight change of two very similar letters 
we get stflft^ZT^ miltaneyya, 'powerful ones/ a word which, 
though not found in Castell, has a much stronger warrant for 
its existence in the cognate Arabic root, as well as in the 

Hebrew &'?{?, than the word which stands in the printed 
text. 

W.A.W. 



L 'TO SAVE APPEARANCES.' 



[Read before the Cambridge Philological Society 20 May 1875.] 



This phrase has not, so far as I know, been traced to its 
source. I am now able to carry it up to a date many hundred 
older than that which I assigned to it seventeen years 
In a passage, otherwise also of great interest, Plutarch 
says defac. in orbe lunae 6 § 3 p. 923*: 

jooi 6 Aev/cioq yeXaaaG, 'frivov elirev, *o3 rav, M tcptaiv rjpXv 
a&mfkiaQ hrarffeCkgs, Sxrrrep ' Aplarapyov fiero Sew K\eav6r}^ top 
'ZLdfjuov ace/Setae irpoatcctkelaOai rov? "EXkrjva? ok tcivovvra rov 
gcotrpov ttjv itrriav, in ra <f>aivop,cva adgeiv ['& sauuer les 
apparences' AMTOT} dyrjp erreiparo, pAvziv rov ovpavov vttoti- 
de/tow?, i^€\irr€<T0cu Si Kara \ogov kvkXov rrjp yrjv, ap,a tcaX irepl 
rdr aurffc afjova SivovpMirqv? 

The lax modern acceptation of the words is perhaps not 
older than the sixteenth century. Littr^ indeed (s. v. apparence 
n. 2) cites no earlier authorities than Moliere, Bossuet, Massillon, 
F&ielon, Balzac. Add Bayle (Agerilaus n. H) " ce sont, g&i^rale- 
ment parlant, les maximes do tous les dtats ; la difference des 
una aux autres n'est que du plus au moins : les uns sauvent 
mieux les apparences que les autres." But Tommasco s. v. 
apparmua n. 7 alleges the concetti politici of Fr. Sansovino, pub- 
lished in 1575. 
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In England the phrase owes its popularity no doubt to 
Milton. I therefore make no apology for reproducing here a 
note which I printed in Notes and Queries 21 Aug. 1858 (2nd 
Ser. VI n. 138 p. 143): 

I do hot find that the commentators have pointed out the 
source of the singular lines in the Par. Lost Yin 82, 83. Yet 
no one who considers the strong attractions which the bold and 
eloquent History of the Council of Trent must have possessed 
for the author of Areopagitica, and observes the exact verbal 
correspondences of the two passages cited below, will doubt that 
Milton was indebted here to Father Paul : — 



" . . . or if they list to try 

Conjecture, he his fabric of the heav'ns 
Hath left to their disputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide 
Hereafter, when they come to model heav'n 
And calculate the stars, how they will Wield 
The mighty frame, how build, unbuild, contrive 
To save appearances, how gird the sphere 
With centric and eccentric scribbled o 9 er, 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb" 

" Fti da alcuni faceti detto, che se gli astrologi, non sapendo 
le vere cause de' moti celesti, per salvare le apparenze, hantt 
dato in eccentrici et epicicli, non era maraviglia, se volendo 
salvare le apparenze de' moti sopracelesti, si dava in eccentricM 
d' opinioni."— Hist, del Cone. Trid. Lond. 1619 p. 222. 

The allusion is well explained in "The life of Samud 
Fairclough " p. 184 (printed in Samuel Clark's Lives of Sunday 
Eminent Persons, Lond. 1683 fol.) : "He could never expeet 
to see or find peace on earth amongst men, until the spirits of 
men were so acted by the Spirit of God, as the spheres are nidj 
(in the old philosophy) to be acted above by angels, where all' 
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tt» little smaller epicycles and circles of every particular orb do 
ilgive themselves up wholly to the conduct and motion of the 
kiger and greater spheres; and truly (said he) it is this, which 
jpcording to that hypothesis) doth make the sweetest music in 
keaven." [Bossuet also (Variations xv 81 cited by Littr£ 
it. tauver n. 9) has made use of Father Paul : ' Les anciens 
mient imaging je ne sais combien de cercles diff&emment 
otolacds les uns dans les autres, par lesquels ils sauvaient 
tootes ces bizarreries.' Mr Wright reminds me of Bacon's 
buy xvii, which was no doubt known to Milton, but he also 
hew and cites elsewhere Father Paul. Bacon says : ' It was 
gavely said, by some of the Prelates, in the Councell of Trent, 
fkere the doctrine of the Schoolemen bare great Sway ; That 
AeSchoolemen were like Astronomers, which did faigne Eccen- 
tfich and Epicycles, and such Engines of Orbs, to save the 
Phenomena ; though they knew, there were no such things : And, 
in like manner, that the Schoolmen had framed a Number of 
subtile and intricate Axiomes and Theorems, to save the prac- 
tise of the Church.' 

Since the above was in print I received from the Rev. Q. 
Wheelwright a specimen (8 pp. 4to. FA — FACE) of the new 
English dictionary promised by the Philological Society. Here 
nnder fabricate I found a reference to Burton's Anatomy of 
Melancholy p. 2 8. 2 m. 3, where is much curious learning 
respecting epicycles and eccentrics. In p. 159 col. 2 (ed. 
1676) all the editions (I have had the advantage of consulting 
Mr Wright's collection with his aid) read : ' Maginus makes 
deven Heavens subdivided into their Orbes and circles, and all 
too little to serve those particular appearances,' where I should 
aot venture upon the correction save. Elsewhere the true 
reading salve has been in the first and several other editions 
displaced by solve. Thus p. 160 col. 2: 'To avoid therefore 
these impossibilities, they ascribe a triple motion to the earth,... 
and so solve all apparencies better than any way whatsoever.' 
Yet a few lines lower down salve has kept its place : ' to salve 
those ordinary objections of Parallaxes and Betrogradations of 
the fixed stars/ Solve occurs again by mistake p. 162 col. 1 : 
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4 But to avoid these Paradoxes of the earths motion (which the 
Church of Rome hath lately condemned as heretical, as appeals 
by Blancanus and Fromundus writings) our latter Mathema- 
ticians have rolled all the stones that may he stirred : and to 
solve all appearances and objections, have invented new hypo- 
theses, and fabricated new systems of the World, out of their 
own Dedcdcean (sic) heads. 1 ] 



II 'IN PUBIS KATURAUBUS.* 



The history of this phrase affords a striking instance of that 
degeneration of abstract philosophical terms, which Hegel, if I 
remember right, as cited in Guesses at Truth, supposed to be 
characteristic of England, pointing to the very material sense 
attached by our chemists and grocers to such a word as essence. 
I have myself heard a dignitary charge materialism on the 
Athanasian Creed because of its use of the ofwaixriov* 

In puris naturalibus, we all know, now means * stark 
naked'; man in puris naturalibus, as our late Public Orator 
wittily put it, is to us man before the grace of the tailor. 
But in scholastic divinity pura naturaUa are opposed to 
supernaturalia, man's unaided powers to his powers quickened 
and guided by Divine grace. See Jo. Duns Scotus in n sent 
diet. 29 (not 39, as Cotta says) qu. unica, where in p. n. several 
times occurs. Tho. Aquin. summa p. I qu. 95 art 1 ' qui posue- 
runt hominem non esse creatum in gratia, sed in naturalibus 
tan turn'; ibid, prima sec. qu. 109 art. 4 tit 'utrum homo sine 
gratia per sua naturaUa legis praecepta implere possit*; ibid, 
ad fin. 'praeceptum de dilectione Dei non potest homo implere 
ex puris naturalibus. 9 Cotta has appended a learned note 



i 
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(IV 248—250) to Jo. Gerhard's loci theol. ix ' de imagine Dei 
in homine ante lapsum' § 46, in which many authorities are 
cited. See especially Bellarmine de gratia primi hominis c. 5 
(ppp. Colon. 1619 IV 23*°) 'Quare non magis differt status 
bominis post lapsum Adae a statu eiusdem in puris natw- 
ralibus, quam differat spoliatus a nudo; neque deterior est 
bumana natura, si culpam originalem detrahas, neque magis 
ignorantia et infirmitate laborat, quam esset et laboraret in 
puris naturalibus condita/ Cf. c. 7 coL 36* 37", 38 b , 39 c . 

JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 



NOTES ON THE AJAX OF SOPHOCLES. 



399, 400. 

ovre ydp 6ewv 7&09 oiff dfieptnv 

er agio? fJkhrew eh ovaaiv dpfiptinreop. 

I cannot see why ek Svaacv should not be taken adverbially 
here, = ' to advantage/ i. e. profitably. " For I am no longer 
worthy to behold the race either of gods or mortal men advan- 
tageously to myself." 

Compare Soph. Phil. Ill ; 

irav ri Spp? & KipSos, ov/c otcvelv wpeiret. 



449. 



ovk av irore 



h'ucqv tear aXKov <fxoro<; c$8' tyyiJHarcur. 

Why cannot yfrrj<f>l^(o here have its proper meaning 'to 
count'? "They would never have thus counted up [the votes 
in] a law-suit to the detriment of another man." Cf. infr. 1135: 

TET. icXkirn)? yap avrov yfrrj<fxy7roi6f; evpiOtjs. 
ME. iv Tofc 8uca<rTcu<;, ovk ifiol, t68* itr<fxl\fj. 

The persons who counted up the votes would have especial 
opportunities of manufacturing surreptitious ones. And each a 
repetition of Ajax's complaint against the Atrid© by Teucer 
gives a greater unity to the action, than the interpretation, 
which makes Teucer the originator of this special accusation. 
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465. 

yvfivbv <f>av€vra tup dpurreuov arep, 
wv avrbs eaj(€, artyavov evtcXeia? fieyav' 

I cannot assent to any explanation of a double genitive, that 
I have seen, in the second of these lines. It appears to me that 
fSv is simply the direct object of €&%€, attracted to its ante- 
cedent tuv dpiareltov, while <nk$avov evtcXeia? fieyav is in 
apposition with a, the proper object of ccr^ei/, implied in the 
attracted (Si/. Compare 967, 968 ; 

<8i/ ydp f}pd<T0f) Tt^€?i/, 
itcrqo-aff avrfi, Odvarov fanrep rjOeXev. 

where Odvarov omrep rjOeXev is a mere exegetical apposition to 
cSf fjpdaOrj rvjfelv. 

556, 557. 

orav 8' uqj irpb? rovro. Set a 07Tg>5 irarpbs 

Set'fet? €1; e)(dpol<; 0I09 if; Ztov *Tpd<jyq$. 

I think the hypothesis of an aposiopesis from agitation after 
£e* cr\ and then a change of construction, is preferable to any 
method of forcing Set <r into syntactical union with &7ra>? 

730. 

icoKe&p ipwrrd SierrepauAOr} %L<\yq. 

The proper meaning of Sunrepaioco is 'to cause to pass 
across*. Why can it not mean here: 'swords, drawn from 
sheaths, were crossed 1 7 It would then be vividly descriptive of 
the attitude of persons proceeding in a quarrel as far as possible 
withoat actually striking a blow. Or perhaps, as cirepattiOr) is 
the intransitive aor. of irepcucxo, SieirepaiwOr} would be better 
translated simply "crossed." 

Journal of Philology, vol. tx. 12 
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803. 
ot 'yw, </>iXoi, wp&rnfT avarytcala? tvxhs* 

If we analyse the word ir/xHmyTc, we arrive at once at the 
meaning 'stand in front of. Adding the idea of motion with a 
view to standing in front of, we obtain the meaning 'get in 
front of, Le. 'be beforehand with'. Thus, although I am not 
aware of any similar use of the word, we arrive at exactly the 
meaning required by the context : ' Alas, friends, be beforehand 
with fate!' 



1083. 

ravrrjv vo^u^e ttjv mokiv ypcvtp ttotc, 
ef ovploav Bpafiovaav, e? /3v06v ireaeiv. 

With regard to ef ovpicov, it is surely as legitimate to refer 
to such passages as iEsch. Eumen. 147 : 

ef dptcicov irejrratcev of^era* 8* 6 0qp f 

as to e£ ovpla? irXelv and similar expressions, which usuaTy 
abound in the notes of commentators. And the former refer- 
ence brings out an easy and vivid sense, which is not very 
apparent in the latter. 

" Consider that that state some day in course of time, if it 
were to run out of the sphere of favourable winds (el Spapoi), 
will fall into the abyss." 



1112. 

ov yap ti t?J? at}? ovveic iarparevaaro 
yvvaiicbs, Sxnrep oi irovov iroXKov ir\£<p. 

I understand &<nr€p oi irovov iroXKov irXitp to be a hit 
the meddlesome and fussy character of the Atridae. 

" For Ajax did not go on the expedition at all on account oG 
your wife, like those who are full of much ado," meaning by" 
that, Menelaus himself, who was meddling with the burial oP 
Ajax, a matter with which he had properly no concern. 
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1396, 1397, compared with Heb. vi. 6. 

ra 8* aXXa /ecu ^vpnrpaaae tcel riva arparov 
OiXei? tcofi%€iP, ovSev 0X709 ego/iev. 

In this passage I think riva arparov must be taken as the 

subject and not the object of *o/u'feu/, which again I think is 

used intransitively in the sense 'exequias ire'. "And if you 

wish any member of the army to attend the funeral, I shall feel 

no annoyance.' 9 That is to say, although Teucer objects to 

Ulysses attending Ajax's funeral himself, yet he is perfectly 

willing to allow him to send a representative to do so. If I 

were to supply an object to rtopi&iv, it would be rbv ve/cpov, for 

which compare Eurip. Andromache 74. 

This is one of those curious uses of a transitive verb in an 
intransitive sense, which illustrate the employment of avaicai- 
fiftiv in the sense of renewing [a covenant] in Heb. vi. 6, where 
I translate, " For it is impossible that those who have been 

once illuminated and have fallen away should renew [their 

covenant] again in the direction of repentance, by [re]cruci- 
lying for themselves the Son of God, and putting him to open 
shame." 

■ 

A. H. WRATISLAW, 
School Hall, Bury St Edmunds. 
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ON PLATO, THEjETETUS 207 R 

Curtius grounds his opinion that the Greek aspirates were up 
to the period of classical literature, if not much later, genuine 
aspirates or double sounds — that is, not spirants, on the follow- 
ing five considerations : 

1. The moveability of the aspirate as shown, e. g. in redu- 
plication-syllables and in the Ionic tudmv, &c. as compared with 
Attic x*tmi/. 

2. The representation by foreigners of the aspirates by the 
corresponding Unties, as in the case of the Scythian in Aristo- 
phanes, Thesmophorazusae — Tripe for ^cpe. 

3. Latin transcription — e.g. tesaurus, Corintus, where t 
stands for Greek 0. 

4. The mention by Dionysius of Halicarnassus of the trpoc* 
ffij/cr) rov TrvevfiaTos. 

5. The fact that modern Greek in some dialects gives the 
tenuis for the older aspirate — e. g. e/cto for ego, t£\o» for 0ik». 

Now any additional evidence on this point coming actually 
from the Classical period of Greek literature would be especially 
important: and it seems to me that the passage in question 
goes a long way towards supplying this deficiency. The ques- 
tion is there asked whether a man could be said to have real 
scientific knowledge of {iirlcnaadaC) the first syllable of the 
names SeairrjTo^ and Beo&upo?, if in the one case he were (by 
accident) to spell it right ft + €, and in the other wrong T + e. 
The example seems to derive its whole point from the ease with 
which such a mistake might be made by an unlettered person ; 
while the improbability of the mistake is increased and the 
Ofjra and rav more widely separated and less likely to be con- 
founded, if we assume that the had a pronunciation somewhat 
like modern Greek or our own hard th in thin. 

E. S. ROBERTS. 



ON THE SO-CALLED ARABICUS MONS. 



The Ancient Atlas of Dr Smith and Mr Grove, just completed, 
contains a sheet of 'Geographical Systems of the Ancients'. 
They are drawn hy Dr Karl Mtiller. In the Herodotean sys- 
tem there is a mountain range marked as < Arabicus Mons', 
torting from above Heliopolis in Egypt, running parallel with 
the Arabicus Sinus, and ending in a ' Thurifera Regio' West of 
the opening into the Southern Sea, among or South of the 
Ethiopians: — in Africa as we should now call it. And its 
kngth is set down as " 60 dierum iter." 

In accordance with this, so far as it goes, Smith's Dictionary 
rf Ancient Geography has a title ' Arabiae or Arabicus Mons 1 ', 
which is said to be "the name given by Herodotus to the 
n&ge of mountains which form the Eastern border of the Nile 
T *%, and separated it from the part of Arabia West of the 
Arabian Gulf." 

The invention and denomination of this mountain range 
ta arisen from what I conceive to be a misunderstanding of 
Herodotus, Book U. 8. 

Airo Be 'HXiov iroXios, av<o Him areivi] ian AtyvTrro?. T§ 
f*» yap rffc *Apa/3ir)$ ovpo? iraparirarcu, <f>ipop air ap/crov irpd? 
Itotufipirfi re real potov, alel av<o relvov €9 tt)p 'EpvOprjv /cakev- 
P**fv OaKjauraav* iv r<p ai \i0oto/jl(oi eveicn at €9 Ta9 irvpafii&as 
^aTfArjOeiccu rd$ iv Me/x^i. Tavrrj ph> Xrjyov dpoKa/jLirrei €9 rd 
fyjrcu t6 ovpo? ry Si avri icovrov i<rn fia/cporarop, a>9 £y<& 
^v»0av6fjurfv, &/o firjvwv avro elvcu rrjs 68ov, air 170S9 irpo? 
tsviptp, rd Sk irpo? rrjp ij© \i/3aptoT0<f>6pa avrov rd rip/iara 

Herodotus goes on to say that this mountain and a corre- 
sponding one, on the Libyan side of the valley, make Egypt 
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narrow for about "four days* sail;"* to 8* arOevrev ovti? cCpea 
Aryinrw coti. 

Quite a different interpretation of this passage is that im- 
plied in Xiebuhr s condensation of it (Geography of Herodotus, 
English Translation, Oxford, 1S30; : " The Arabian chain of 
mountains from West to East measures two months' journey 
(i.e. 12/hmj stadia, from the edge of the valley of the Nile to 
the regiun of frankincense." He adds, " I say from the edge of 
the valley of the Xile, because the Gulf is considered as inland, 
and not as the boundary of the country/' 

Had the passage in Herodotus stood alone, I should even 
then have thought no other interpretation tenable. An Ara- 
bian mountain, of which the longest range is described as 
Easterly, comes to a termination at the Mokattam quarries, 
and thence turns South : and so, with the corresponding Libyan 
range, makes the valley of the Nile narrow for four days' 
journey up the stream : what becomes of it after this he does 
not distinctly say. 

But there is another passage, which seems to me to remove 
any possible doubt where this West and East range is to be 
looked for. 

In Book II. c. 1.58, describing the course of the canal in- 
tended by Necho to connect the Nile and the Red Sea, which 
started from the river near Bubastis and the modern Zagazig, 
he says: "i^erat, &c KarinrepOe rov TreSlov" — that is, to the 
South of the Eastern part of the plain of Lower Egypt — " to 
Kara Mifi<f>iv reivop ovpos, iv tw ai TaOorofilai ej/eior" — the very 
words of the former passage, and he proceeds to say that the 
canal was carried along the foot of this mountain range "air* 
€<rrripr)$ iiaxpfj 7rpo9 ttjv ijc3," after which "relvei e? Siacrcfxiyas, 
<f>epov<ra dirb rov ovpeo*; irpb? fiea-afiffpirjv re real vhrrov dvepuov e? 
rlv Kokirov rov 'Apdfiiov" The low land at the head of the 
gulf is treated as a mere transverse valley, and the range con- 
tinues Eastward into Arabia. In truth, Herodotus and the 
other Greeks who visited Egypt, must have been much more 
familiar with this West and East line of hills — or more cor- 
rectly, I imagine, this northern boundary of the mass of inter- 
sected table land lying between the Nile and the Gulf, than 
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"**"ith the eastern bank of the Nile valley. The views of Gebei 
Oeneffeh, Attakah, &c. strike the modern traveller on the Suez 
canal ; and Murray's Guide tells us of spots whence the addi- 
tional prospect of "the granite peaks of Sinai" combine with 
thein to form "a really magnificent coup d'cml." It is, I con- 
ceive, at the end of a two months' journey in this direction 
that Herodotus was told we should scent the odours of the 
frankincense. 

Niebuhr states a difficulty, without dwelling on it, in recon- 
ciling this datum for determining the incense country with the 
°ther in Book in. 107, that it occupies the extreme South of 
Arabia. I do not think it is necessary to picture the range to 
oneself as running due East : neither, on the other hand, do I 
Appose it possible to draw a map of the habitable world from 
the data of Herodotus which should be thoroughly self-consist- 
ent. But I think it quite clear that he placed this region in 
*hat we call Arabia, and not in what we call Africa. No doubt 
*** extends Arabia West of the Gulf, where, then as now, there 
^ere Arab tribes bordering on Egypt and Nubia : but he does 
n °t cany it far South (see vil. G9). On the large scale, the suc- 
cession Westward of the nations occupying the shores of the 
Southern sea is, in Asia, Persians, Assyrians, Arabians; and 
then, after the narrower strip, where Palestine and Egypt sepa- 
'ate the northern and southern seas, comes Libya (iv. 39, 41). 
■^tod the frankincense region is in the io-xariT) of Arabia ; gold, 
Elephants, ebony, and the long-lived Ethiopians in that of 
^b ya (in. 107). 

There is another passage pertinent to this question, which 
■^ms to me to confirm these inferences ; but it is not so con- 
c *U8ire as it might be, owing either to our ignorance or to a 
°°*ruption of the text (11. 75). Herodotus tells us he went to a 
H**ce T^? 9 Apa/3irj<; Kara Rovrovv ttoKiv fiaktcTa /cy /ceifievos 
*here flights of winged serpents arrived every year from this 
***akincense region (ill. 107), and were stopped and destroyed 
ty the ibises at the mouth of a wady debouching into a large 
Pkin which joins on to the plain of Egypt The only known 
Btitois here out of the question, being far away in the Western 
^ta. But the description certainly seems to point to the hills 
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flanking the Eastern Delta, between Cairo and Suez, < 
the Suez Canal ; and even if we suppose the spot to 
of Cairo, the wady must then run into the Nile valley 
East It seems impossible to imagine the inroad to c 
beyond Meroe 1 . 



1 If we could ascertain the posi- 
tion, we might ascertain what it was 
that Herodotus really taw there which, 
with mind prepo sse sse d , he accepted 
at heaps innumerable of serpents' 
bones and vertebra (axWas). The 
nummolites which, singly and in con- 
glomerated masses, strew the path 
and eompote the toil on the way to 



the Beni-hassan tombs, at 
me as possibly his vertebra 
fossils are said to be Stral 
fled lentils" on the platf 
Pyramids: but I forgot i 
them when there. In all 
there are many other local 
they are equally conspicuoi 



D. D. HEATH, Kitk 



ON ETH. NIC. IL 7. 



Is the Second Book of the Nicomachean Ethics, after it has 
wen shown on general grounds that each ' virtue ' or excel- 
lence is a 'mean state' between excess and defect, a chapter 
'yjws in which this position is confirmed by a list of the 
several Virtues and corresponding Vices. This list gives by 
anticipation, in a summary form, the results afterwards arrived 
** ty the discussion of the Moral Virtues in Books III and IV. 
1 propose to show that it is not only founded on the subse- 
quent discussion (which we should expect to be the case) 
tot also that it is of later date, and probably not the work 
tf the Bame author. I shall then endeavour to point out the 
tearing of this conclusion on the disputed questions regarding 
™* composition of the Nicomachean Ethics. 

1. The terminology of the chapter in question (il. 7) 
a more complete than that of Books III — IV. In particular 
"* e *e are several characters which have no specific name given 
*° them in the later place, e.g. 

°- In III. 2, § 7, the defect answering to aaxppoavvrj is 
^w to be nameless, ' for such incapacity of feeling (dvaurOrjata) 
18 n °t human'; but no name is proposed for it In II. 7, the 
term atmia&QTos is adopted. 

I In IV. 6, the mean between the apea/co? and the 
tojuoXo* is said to have no name, but to be ' most like friend- 
*"*?' (eouce Bi pakurra <f>i\ia). In II. 7 it is spoken of as 
^*i as though that were a well understood term. 

* In iv. 7, a ' nameless state ' is discussed which is • the 
J 1 ** of aka£6p€ia'. It is described by circumlocutions, — 
* •Mcim/ofc, oi d\rj0evovT€<; and the like— and in one place 
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— • K If :» si-ii -. :* ■tsa t«--nfes». Ii n. 7 the ter 
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Ii ul *.:«--r -iii^* i. i*r* i-ittl u io-co^i Vr iLe writer 
r:. 7 •-„- .- i^l*-t,L.* id: Lil*^ :m2JU-2*-£ ii. I*:*:k* III and T 
Lii..-..-.-- vl : : i - Lrs- r«».i* ;f -?ei iz. & j.os*. illustrati 
»■.; .- :.v ?--,-. Li-: t -:•.:.!-■ :u- -kiii I :^^n>; but thr 
•..:.-- •:■- i- v -.>-_-. •: *l^t •» rir &.i*s i^j£ aVrfa are ve 

7\~ :_-:-_*>. i :■: t^: — * ^ij^vfv :i~ Li:-:: wLkh is 'L 
f.-.:.:- ..: . -.:_-:. :._ .v-s ~ a^rrrf-r? *rf-yc^rc. wiib 
a:* . -jy :.r .:.t •:": .ij " izt^i. «::.:«" :1st are cot prop*E 
*->--i:.:._' V.r. : --: '.l-z. r-.^rrf'^a. A: :ir end. Lowe" 1 
t:.-r-: > i -:_-.r. r- o. -..:;"_»: i n :. > J 1. . in which 
i.-7-v :-- . - i. ■: — -v dr....*!.)*.^ •*j..« i * 4 »L?j: Ciaoepc? 
Oi 7m r ^tj- rrfri aX-rc-a** ct.X. TLi* classification gi 
1.59 •:.•■ isr* -".rl-.-r aVftia cvr.M-reUa 6< Va : and i* adopt 
r':-viy i.va.;-.- :l II. 7. ^pi ji*» 0x9 to d\f*?£$ c.r.X. Even t 
f;!i:iiC-: of expr-.M-i.n fr-in -rcpi oVrrY-ar to TTtpi to dkrf 
fi.:»v b»- ;i'coiiiV.-i for bv the fact that the Virtue itself is nc 
rail '-'1 aK\0€ta. a:i ! cvnaC'i'ientlj could not be said in the sar 
W:U\<:U<:*: to be TCp\ aXrjdeiav. 

%. Tlj^r oj^riiu^ word? of the chapter under discussion 
cu Of tovto firj fiofov fcaffcXov Xeyea&ai dXXa xal toi? /c( 
tKdvra i<papfi''TT€iv—<}ff%:T a use of the phrase to tcaO' e/caa 
whi'h it would Ik* difficult to justify from Aristotle, a 
whir:li in iii'*«»ii«i stent with the use of the same phrase in 1 
nuxt words of the sentence — rrepi yap ra icafF excurra ai irpa£ 
Tin; ' particulars ' with which action 'has to do' are those 
individual caws. To confuse these with the several kii 
of Virtue (ra pipi\ t?;? dperfj?) is the mistake of a clun 
imitator of Aristotle. 

4. Tin; expression Xoyuecu dperai at the end is noted 
Kir A. (inuit as pout- Aristotelian. 

5. Tins hiaypafyri mentioned at the beginning of 
chapter HcemH to be a catalogue or table. It is referred 
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ifeo in the Eudemian Ethics, 1228 a 28, SieiKopev S' iv rfj 
burfpa<f>jj TTporepov dpdao? teal <f>6/3ov ivavria: cp. 1230 b 12, 
*frl 1231 b 8. It is not like Aristotle to make use of a list 
of the kind, much less to found an argument upon it as though 

• 

rt were something well known and accepted. 

6. The references to Book II contained in Books III 
^J IV are in favour of this view. 

Xote especially the words at the beginning of the discus- 
*K>li of Temperance in Book III : ctl p.ev ovv fieaorrjf; earl 
**/>» tfiovas 7) atod>poavvq etprjTat rjfiiv' ffrrov yap teal ov% 
°M<n»? cWi irepl ra<; \17rcv;, i.e. 'we have said about Tem- 
perance simply that it is about pleasures m (and that was 
*Hongli) f for it is not about pains in the same way.' This 
18 therefore a reference to II. 2, § 7, and ignores 11. 7, where 
the words ffrrov Be koX irepl t«? \vira$ are evidently taken 
'*ad spoiled by the omission of ov% o/xotox?) from ill. 10, § 1. 

The reference at ill. G, § 2 may also be to 11. 2, and proves 
nothing in favour of II. 7. 

The onlv references to 11. 7 are the following : — 

HI. 7, § 7, eiprjrcu S' 17/uv iv toU irpOTepov on iroWa iariv 

IV. 4, § 1, KaOairep iv tch? TrpooTot? e\i)(0rj. 

IV. 4, § 3, CO? /Cat iv TO?$ TTpWTOlS i\€)(0T). 

It can hardly be accidental that these three references 
^ll parenthetical, and maybe struck out without affecting 
™* sense in the least; whereas the two other references, at 
111 6, §2, and III. 10, § 1, arc indispensable to the context. 

These arguments seem to show conclusivelv that II. 7 was 
^posed after Books III and IV; and that, even if it should 
k thought that the difference of authorship is not established, 
ft will be found, in fact, that not merely the substance but the 
language of 11. 7 is taken servilely, clause by clause, from the 
loDger discussion. 

To this rule however there is an exception which leads to 
»me important inferences. 

The agreement between II. 7 and the discission of the 
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Virtues in Book IV extends as far as the mention of aZbok, 
and then suddenly stops; the last words of II. 7, which answer 
to anything in Book IV, are hraiveirai Si teal 6 alBrjfimw 
(§ 14). The account of the extremes answering to aiSm, 
with the whole doctrine of rc/xari?, announced in II. 7, are 
wanting in Book IV. Now if the summary of II. 7 is derived 
from the longer discussion — if it is not a 'programme* but 
a recapitulation — it follows that the writer had before him 
the missing conclusion of Book IV. 

If, however, it is admitted that the last pages of Book IV 
are lost, a considerable & priori probability is gained for 
Sir A. Grant s theory of the Eudemian authorship of Books • 
V — VII. We have seen the Nicomachean context fail; the 
burden of proof rests with those who tell us where it is re- * 
sumed. 

The reference in II. 7 to the discussion of Justice is 
very brief, but seems to point to something different from 
the existing Book V. The words are — irepi Si Sucatoavvifi 9 
iirel ov% airXa!? Xeyerai, perd ravra SieXopevoi irepi etcaripaf 
epovfuv ir&t /x€<toti;t€«? eicrw. That is to say, 'we shall dis- 
tinguish two senses of the word Justice, and show how each 
kind of Justice so distinguished is a mean state.' Instead of 
this, the two senses distinguished at the beginning of Book V 
are Universal and Particular Justice, whereas the two kinds to 
which the law of fieaorrj^ is (somewhat differently) applied 
are Distributive and Corrective. Hence the passage of IL 7 
seems to point to a Nicomachean Book V of somewhat simpler 
plan than the extant book. On the other hand it is possible 
that the writer of II. 7 has himself confused the plan of the 
book. The distinction of Universal and Particular Justice 
must be due to Aristotle himself. 

D. B. MONRO. 



THE LEGEND OP THE CHAPMAN OF SWAFFHAM 

CHURCH. 



I GIVE the English form of this legend in the words of Sir 
fyger Twysden, as quoted in Blomefield's 'History of Norfolk/ 
toa ed. VoL vi. pp. 211—213. 

'The north aisle of Swaffham Church is generally reported 
tod believed to be built by John Chapman, a tinker of this 
town: the history of it I shall here transcribe from Sir Roger 
ftjsden's Remembrances, MS. p. 299, published by our great 
tttquaiy, Mr Hearne of Oxford, and shall then give my 
pinion on it. 

"The story of the Pedlar of Swaffham Market is in sub- 
fence this 1 : 'That dreaming one night if he went to London, 
k should certainly meet with a man upon London Bridge, 
*bich would tell him good news; he was so perplext in his 
tod that till he set upon his journey he could have no rest; 
to London therefore he hastes, and walked upon the Bridge for 
■tone hours, where being espied by a shopkeeper and asked 
•kit he wanted, he answered, 'You may well ask me that 
question, for truly (quoth he) I am come hither upon a very 
v*in errand/ and so told the story of his dream which occa- 
■oned the journey. Whereupon the shopkeeper replied, ' Alas, 
good friend, should I have heeded dreams I might have proved 
mjself as very a fool as thou hast ; for 'tis not long since that I 
dreamt that at a place called Swaffham Market, in Norfolk, 
dwells one John Chapman, a pedlar, who hath a tree in his 
back side, under which is buried a pot of money. Now, 
therefore, if I should have made a journey thither to dig for 

> Tbo. Caii Vindic. Antiq. AcaJ. Oxon., Vol. i. p. 84, Append, 
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such hidden treasure, judge you whether I should not have 
been counted a fiM.il/ To whom the pedlar cunningly said, 
'Yes, verily; I will therefore return home and follow my 
business, u«it heeding such dreams henceforward/ But when 
hi* came home 'being satisfied that his dream was fulfilled), he 
ti>ok occasion to dig in that place, and accordingly found a 
large pot full of money, which he prudently concealed, putting 
the pot among the rest of his brass. After a time it happened 
that one who came to his house and beholding the pot, ob- 
served an inscription upon it, which being in Latin he inter- 
preted it, that under that there was another twice as good 1 . 
Of this inscription the pedlar was before ignorant, or at least 
mil if led it not ; but when he heard the meaning of it be said, 
* Tis very true, in the shop where I Wight this pot stood another 
under it which was twice as big;' but considering that it might 
tend to his further profit to dig deeper in the same place where 
he found that, ho fell again to work and discovered such a pot 
as was intimated by the inscription, full of old coin; notwith- 
standing all which, he so concealed his wealth that the neighbours 
took no notice of it. 15 tit not long after the inhabitants of 
^watVham resolving to re-edify their church, and having con- 
sulted the workmen about the charge, they made a levy, 
wherein they taxed the pedlar according to no other rate but 
what they had formerly done. But he knowing his own ability 
came to the church and desired the workmen to show him their 
model, and to tell him what they esteemed the charge of the 
north aisle would amount to ; which when they told him, he 
presently undertook to pay them for building it, and not only 
that, but of a very tall and beautiful tower steeple/ This is 
the tradition of the inhabitants, as it was told me there. And 
in testimony thereof, there was then his picture, with his wife 
and three children, in every window of the aisle, with an 
inscription running through the bottom of all those windows, 
viz. 'Orate pro bono statu Johannis Chapman... Uxoris ejus, et 

1 The common tradition is, it was Or as some will have it: 
in English rhyme, viz.: "Under mo doth lio 

11 Where tliis btood Another much richer than I." 

Is another as good;" 
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Liberorum suorum, qui quidem Johannes banc alam cum fe- 

nestris tecto et... fieri fecit' 

"It was in Henry the Seventh's time, but the year I now 
remember not, my notes being left with Mr William Sedgwickc, 
who trickt the pictures, he being then with me. In that aisle 
is his seat, of an antique form, and, on each side the entrance* 
the statue of the pedlar of about a foot in length, with pack on 
his back, very artificially cut. This was sent me from Mr 
William Dugdale, of Blyth Hall, in Warwickshire, in a letter 
dated Jan. 29 th, 1652 — 3, which I have since learned from 
others to have been most true. 

"Roger Twysden." 

Blomefield remarks that the story is to be found in Johannes 
lungerus "Etj-mologicon Latino-Graecum," pag. 1110, ct 1111, 
*here it is told of a man of Dort in Holland. Blomefield also 
*Ws that the north aisle of the church was certainly built by 
John Chapman, who was churchwarden in 14(32 ; but he thinks 
that the figures of the pedlar, &c, were only put " to set forth 
the name of the founder; such rebuses are frequently met with 
on old works." 

The story is also told in Abraham de la Prymc's diary 
(Nov. 10, 1699) as a "constant tradition" concerning a pedlar 
toSoffham, alias Sopham, in Norfolk. 

As Fungerus' book is not a common one, I subjoin the 
passage to which Blomefield alludes; it occurs in the article 
**uiw*. The copy of the " Etymologicon Latino-Gnecum" in 
the University Library bears the date 'Lugduni, 1607.' 

"Rem qua. 1 contigit patrum meinoria ut veram ita dignam 

Klatu, et srcpenumero mihi assertam ab hominibus fide dignis 

ftpponam. Juvenis quidam in Hollandia, Dordraci 1 videlicet, 

ftna et patrimonium omne prodegerat, conflatoque a*re alieno 

fion erat sulvendo. Apparuit illi quidam per soinnium, monens 

nt se conferret Campos 8 : ibi in ponto indicium aliquem fac- 

turam, quid sibi, ut explicare se posset illis difficultatlbus, 

/ustituendura foret. Abiit eo, cumque totum fere diem tristis 

et rneditabundus deambulationem supra pnedictum pontem 

1 Dcirt. * Kcmpen. 
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insumsisset, misertus ejus publicus mendicus, qui forte stipem 
rogans illic sedebat, quid tu, inquit, adeo tristist Aperuit illi 
8omniator tristem et afflictam fortunam suam, et qua de causa 
eo se contulisset. Quippe somnii impulsu hue se profectum, 
et exspectare Deum velut a machina, qui nodum hunc plus 
quam Gordium evolvat. At mendicus, Adeone tu demens et 
excors, ut fretus somno, quo nihil inanius, hue arriperes itert 
Si hujuscemodi nugis esset habenda fides, possem et ego me 
conferre Dordracum ad eruendum thesaurum sub cynosbato 
defossum horti cujusdam (fuerat autem hie hortus patris som- 
niatoris hujus,) mi hi it idem patef actum in somno. Subticuit 
alter, et rem oranem sibi declaratam existimans rediit magno 
cum gaudio Dordracum, et sub arbore praniicta magnam pe- 
cuniae vim invenit, qua.* ipsum liberavit (ut ita dicam) nexu, 
inque lautiore fortuna, dissoluto omni cere alieno, collocavit" 

We see by this extract that the story is one by no means 
confined to Norfolk, but equally current in Holland and pro- 
l>ably elsewhere on the continent. It is evidently an old legend, 
located by popular fancy in several widely distant spots (just 
like that of Whittington and his cat), and it has only become 
connected with Swaffham as an attempt to explain the for- 
gotten mystery of the figure of the chapman and his pack in 
the parish church. 

Modern research has shown that a very large proportion of 
the popular legends of Europe can be traced in their oldest 
forms to the East, and especially to the early Buddhist writings, 
as fables and stories were continually used by the Buddhist 
teachers to illustrate and popularize their doctrines. I have 
not succeeded in tracing this at present to India or to a 
Buddhist source ; but I have found it in the great Persian 
metaphysical and religious poem called the Masnavi, written 
by Jaldluddin, who died about A.D. 1260, and therefore it may 
very probably have come to him from a still more Eastern 
home. 

I subjoin a translation of the legend as it appears in the 
Alasnavi, only slightly compressing it, and omitting the long 
metaphysical and mystical digressions with which the author, 
more suo, continually interrupts the course of the story. 
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In his prose title prefixed to the chapter, he tells his readers 
that the man is sent to Cairo to learn that " a man's treasure is 
Q&ly to be sought in his own house, though he may have to go 
to %pt to find it" 



certain heir in Baghdad possessed boundless wealth ; 

e wasted it all and was left destitute and forlorn. 
(Hereditary wealth is never faithful, 
y«r nn willingly it parted from him who is gone.) 
^^hen he became empty, he remembered God, 
-AM began to say * O God, look upon me;' 

said ' God, thou gavest me wealth and it is gone ; 

give me wealth again or send me death.' 
■And one night he saw a dream, and an angel's voice said to him, 

* In Cairo shall thy wealth be found ; 

* In a certain place is a great treasure ; 

* "Thou must go to Cairo in search for it.' 
Vfhen from Baghdad he came to Cairo, 

Bis back became hot as he saw the face of the country, 
an his hope that the heavenly voice would prove true, 
That so he might find a treasure there to banish his sorrow. 
The voice had said that in a certain street in a certain place 
A treasure of marvellous value lay buried. 
*nt of provisions, little or much, he had none left ; 
And he began to beg of the common people. 
*&t shame and spirit seized the hem of his garment, 
And he began to gather himself up for endurance ; 
And then again his appetite fretted with hunger, 
A&d he saw no escape from showing his want and begging. 
At last he said ' I will go out softly at night, 
*hat in the darkness I may not feel shame at begging. 
Uke a night-mendicant I will pray and beg, 
That they may throw me half a dank from the roofs.' 
** this thought he went out into the street, 
** ith this intent he wandered hither and thither. 
At one moment shame and honour stopped him, 
At another hunger said to him ' beg.' 
^n.e foot forwards, one foot backwards, for a third of the night. 

Journal 0/ Philology, vol. yi. 13 
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Saying, ' shall I beg or shall I lie down with parched lips T 

Suddenly a watchman seized him, 

And angrily beat him with fist and stick. 

By chance it had happened that in those dark nights 

The inhabitants had been greatly vexed with robbers, 

And the Caliph had said, ' Cut off that man's hand, 

Whoever wanders abroad at night, though he were my own 
kinsman.' 

And the minister had sternly threatened the watchmen, 

' Why are ye so pitiful towards the robbers V 

It was at such a time that the watchman saw him and smote 
him, 

With blows of stick and fist without number. 

The poor man shrieked and cried aloud for help, 

'Strike mo not,' he said, 'that I may tell thee my true story.' 

He answered, ' I have given thee a respite, speak on ; 

Tell me how thou hast come out by night. 

Thou art not of this place, thou art a stranger and one un- 
known ; 

Tell me truly in what treachery art thou engaged. 

The officers of the court have blamed the watchmen, 

Saying, ' why are the thieves now so many V 

Their number is made up of thee and thy friends, 

Disclose at once thy evil companions. 

If not, I will take on thee the vengeance for all, 

That the men in power may be no longer blamed.' 

The other replied, after many oaths, 

' I am no house-burner or purse-stealer ; 

I am no robber or lawless liver: 

I am a stranger to Cairo — a man of Baghdad.' 

Then he told the story of the dream and the hidden treasure of 
gold, 

And the heart of the watchman opened at his truthfulness. 

The heart is at rest in upright speech, 

As a thirsty man finds rest in water. 

He answered, ' thou art no thief or villain, 

Thou art an honest man — only an owl and a fool. 

For such a fancy and dream to take such a journey, 
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There is not a barley-corn's worth of reason in thy head. 

Times upon times have I seen a dream, 

That in Baghdad there is a treasure hidden, 

Buried in such a street, in such a quarter/ 

(And lo ! that was the very street of this distressed one,) 

• It is in such a house, go thou and find it/ 

(And lo ! the enemy' mentioned his own name as that of the 

house,) 
'Times upon times have I seen this dream, 
That there is a treasure in a place in Baghdad ; 
But in spite of the vision I never stirred from my place, 
And thou from a dream wilt only find weariness of foot.' 
He said to himself, ' the treasure is in my own house ; 
Why then should I have poverty and sorrow here ? 
I have been dying of beggary on the top of a treasure, 
Because I was in ignorance and behind a veil/ 
At the good news he became drunk with joy and his pain was 

gone, 
Silently he uttered a hundred times ' Praise to God/ 
Back to Baghdad he returned from Cairo, 
Making prostrations and bowings, and uttering thanks and 

praise; 
All the way amazed and drunk with joy at the wonder, 
At this reverse of fortune and strange journey of search. 

E. B. COWELL. 
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MODERN GREEK BALLADS PROM CORSICA. 



The village of Cargese, which is situated on a headland on ~th< 
west coast of Corsica, about a day's journey north of Ajaccio, k 
still inhabited by a colony of Greeks, who have been settled in 
the island for two centuries. Their history is as follows. Wlen 
the Turks had made themselves masters of Crete in 1669, they 
proceeded to attack the district of Maina in the south of tie 
Morea, the central promontory that forms a continuation of 
Mt. Taygetus, and ends in Cape Matapan. The Mainotes from 
the strength of their mountain fastnesses have always been an 
independent race, and might even then have resisted success- 
fully, had not one of the factions into which they were divided 
sided with the Turks and betrayed their country to them. 
When further resistance became impossible, one of their leader* 
John Stephanopoulos, accepted an offer of the Genoese to pro- 
vide them with a home in Western Europe, and emigrated hf 
sea with a band of about 1000 souls, in the autumn of 1675. 
They were planted by the Genoese in Corsica, the object being 
to employ them as an outpost against the natives, who wet* 
always ready to rise against their foreign masters. One of th* 
conditions required of them was, that they should acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Pope, but they were allowed to retain 
their own form of worship. At first they were established in* 
place called Paomia, a short distance from their present abode, 
but in 1731 they were forced to abandon that site, owing to 
repeated attacks on the part of the Corsicans, whose enmity 
they had incurred as partisans of the Genoese, and took refuge 
in Ajaccio. Subsequently, in 1774, when Corsica had passed 
into the hands of France, they were placed at Cargese, which 
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e they have occupied up to the present time, except during 
s period from 1700 to 1814, when their neighbours, taking 
5 opportunity of the French revolution, again drove them out; 
t when they returned, a part of the colony preferred to re- 
:i behind in Ajaccio. 
In the course of a journey in Corsica in the early part of 
:, I visited this remarkable community, which now consists 
f about 400 persons. The Greek that is spoken there, is 
most identical with the ordinary Romaic of the mother 
mtry, the only perceptible difference being in the soft pro- 
inciation of the gutturals, which, however, prevails throughout 
: islands of the jEgean. Tbis is the language of the older 
iftbitants, though they speak Corsican with equal or greater 
1, but the younger generation are for the most part un- 
^[Uuinted with Greek, and seem to wish to ignore their nation- 
ally, as interfering with their advancement. One of them even 
taid to me "We are not Greeks." The elders on the other hand 
shew great enthusiasm for anything Greek, and one remarked, 
that the old Greek dirges, which are sung at funerals, would 
move him to tears, while he was not at all affected by the 
modem Corsican ones. The French government for some years 
past has paid a sum equivalent to £25 a year to one of the 
priests of the village for teaching Romaic in the school, but, as 
be observed to me, this can do but little towards arresting the 
disuse of the language, as it is only taught for an hour a day. 
Il ii evident that the Greek of Cargese will soon be extinct. In 
the Church Services, however, it is retained, the old Greek ser- 
ricr-books and evangelia which they brought over with them 
being «ti!l used, and the Greek rite observed, except in certain 
particulars. The dress of the priests also is that of the Greek 
(.Trareh. The names of the people are almost all Greek : thus 
my bcfrt at the inn was ealled Corlloli, and the ordinary Modern 
i initiations of names in aici and oirou\o$ are the most 
usual. The most intelligent person whom I met there, was the 
priest already mentioned, Papa Michael Stcphanopoulos ; ho 
spoke Greek fluently and well, though of course without the 
refinements which of late years have been introduced amongst 
ftted classes at Athens and Constantinople. 
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In the course of conversation with Papa Michael, I enquired 
whether any Greek popular songs existed at Cargese, and he at 
once recited to me fragments of several, one of which I recog- 
nized as corresponding to a ballad in Passow's Popularia Car- 
mina Graeciae recentioris. Accordingly I requested him to 
collect and write down for me a number of such songs, stipu- 
lating that they should be only such as were still sung by the 
residents there. After the lapse of a month or two, he for- 
warded to me those which I now publish, written in Greek 
characters, often difficult to decipher, and with numerous mis- 
takes of spelling, but generally intelligible. The spelling I 
have thought it better to correct, especially in the case of homo- 
phonous vowels and diphthongs, as otherwise the reader would 
find it a mass of confusion; but anything that appears like a real 
dialectic peculiarity, I have for the most part retained. After 
receiving them, I learned that a collection of ballads from 
Cargese had been published in the Pandora of Athens for 
December 1, 1864, by M. Pappadopoulos, who obtained them 
from a native of that village, who visited Athens. These com- 
prise six ballads and fifty-seven distichs, and on comparing them 
with mine, I find that one of the ballads, viz., that entitled 
'H icaicr} papa, and three of the distichs, are the same in both, 
but I have thought it worth while to print mine in full, because 
the differences in the two versions of the ballad are well worth 
comparing, shewing as they do that the versifying power is still, 
or has been until lately, alive among the people, for it is only 
orally that these songs are handed down, whether in Greece or 
elsewhere. Most of the poems that I give here have their 
counterpart in Passow's collection, a fact of great importance, 
because it implies that many of the Greek ballads are as much 
as 200 years old ; for this colony seems to have been entirely 
cut off from communication with the mother-country, at all 
events until quite lately, and the character of the correspond- 
ences and differences between the songs from Corsica and those 
of Greece Proper, is such as clearly to shew that there has 
been no borrowing ; besides which, the priest writes to me that 
they are compositions, " which the inhabitants of Cargese sing 
as dirges and ballads" (ottov ihw oi ivrinrtoi fivpoXoyovvrai real 
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TpcxyovSovv). About one however I have some doubts, viz. 
N<x 3, which appears to me too polished in style for an ancient 
poem. On the general characteristics of the Romaic ballads, I 
may be allowed to refer to the essay on the subject in my 
Researches in the Eiahlands of Turkey (ToL 11. i>. 224\ 



1. 

The Cruel Mother. 

[This is the story of a youth, who is driven away from home 
by his mother's unkindness, and prophesies her distress when 
she hears of his death. It is sung as a dirge (jivpo\6yiov), and 
is one of the most favourite Greek ballads, eight different speci- 
mens being given of it in Passow's collections (Pop. Carm. Nos. 
CCCXLIII — CCCL.). The present ballad presents resemblances to 

*U of these, but does not correspond exactly to any of them. 

See also Pappadopoulos (No. 4) in Pandora, ubi supra, p. 416.] 

Aufjpet? /*€, pAva, StaS^i/ei? /&€, k £y<b (ua&ypw Ozkco, 

*» *d» vci /8pc3 ra /carepya, ra irXio yfrrfKa tcapdfiia. 

** ma0jfc fxt}va<; vd p, tSj}?, ^poi/ow vd fiov puXijays, 

9 ^$9 *' V a X ^ T% °^ Tiopyiov, irov V irpwrrj koprrj tov ypovov, 

*■ *09 suu fi^s [V]ti)i/ iK/cXrjaiav, va '/nrgs va TrpoaKwriays, 

** *8#S tov toitov fiov evKatpov teal to <ttoxt&i pov aSeiov, 

** *85? koX toik; <Tvvrp6<f>ovs fiov, 7ro>? irai^ovv teal yeXovve. 

*»*€ ae Trap tj irltcpa aov Kai to irapdirovo aov, 

*» ropy? to OTpaTi or pari, t copalo to aravpoSpo/Ju' 

ff&ovy koovv Ta paria aov, TT)pd£ovra$ ttjv arpdrav, 

Ofkouv yfriOovv Ta x e ^ ua (rov > P<*>Tu>VTa<; tov<; SiaftaTais. 

^flftrrcu? ttov $ia/3aiv€T€, TTjV CTpaTav 7TOV 7T€pVaT€, 

Mq» ciSere 'v<k tcaXd ve6, Va <Zfiop<f>o orpaTuoTT) ; 

*' ow t& elBa, k ov t6 dvavrrjaa, irovOe vci to yiwplfa ; 

*i* ftov arjfidBui tov tcoppuov, erfi Kai t6 yvaypicrto, 

'*• v€(nraTa ^opeve, k are e<TTe*« irpayovSa, 

* ov ipmaive /ecu arov \opbv, aov diSovi airera* 

irjkb \lyy fJTov <rro tcoppX, tato adv tcvnaplaai, 
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k el%e teal Kaaravo fiaXXl, to <f>puSc aav yah- can,, 

ei^e to fidn adv Tpoypv, kol to aTpuf>TOT^ikovif>pt 1 ' 

eZ^e aro Bd/crvXo [ ]* iravipto &a/CTv\i8i 

ttov 'Xa/Lwre ir\io to Sdtcrvkov irapa rb SatcrvkiSi. 

"XJdh /3paSi><; */ll€49 TO' eZSapep [V]Tr/S BapfiapuL* rfjv Apjwp, 

fiavpa TrovXxa to rpdyave, aenrpa to Tptyvpl^av, 

k eva irov\X, tcaXo irovXl, Bev rjOeXe vd (f>dyrj. 

<f>dy€, irovXl, koXo irovXl, air avhpeuopAvov irXdrtj^ 

vd tcdfiTj? irrjjfy to <f>T€pb teal iriOafirj rfjv irevva, 

vd ypdyfrco crrrjv <f>T€povfc\a gov rpia yjpvad 7/>a/*/idr£ta^ 

£va vd £0*9 t/)? fidva? fiov, tc dXXo rfjs ao€/w£//9 f*ov } 

TO TplTOV, TO GT€pVOT€pOV f vd 7T£9 Tl}? iroBrjTfj? flOV, 

vd to dvayvobvy rj fidva fiov, vd /cXacy 17 d&€p<f>i) pu>v 9 
vd to dvayvavrj 7) d8ep<j>rj, j/a KXalrj jj 7ro0rjTq fJiov, 
vd to dvayvwvy rf ttoOtjtt), vd teXcuy 6 xoo-fios 0X09. 



Translation. 

You drive me away, mother, you drive me away, and 1 shall 
depart — to go in quest of the ships, the tallest vessels — you will 
have to wait months before you see me, years before you speak 
to me — till the feast of St George arrives, which is the firs* 
festival of the year : — then go to the church, there enter for 
prayer — that you may see my place vacant and my seat empty 
— that you may see my companions how they sport and laugh.— 
Then your sorrow, then your grief will come upon you — so tW 
you will betake yourself to the road, to the fair crossroad. — Your 
eyes will burn, as they look at the road — your lips will mutter, 
as they question the passers-by — " Ye travellers who pass ty> 
who travel along the road — have ye seen a fair youth, a hand- 
some soldier ?" — "I have not seen him, I have not met him; 
how should I recognize him f — give me a description of hi* 

1 ffTfn+roT{i\oti4>pi. This word is not here, as the line is imperfect : the «* 

found in any dictionary, hat a Greek responding line in Pasaow, No. *#i* 

gentleman informs me that it is a line 13, is eZx« *o2 *V dKp&ff** 

very rare expression for cheveux Urn- woyiipeuw faxrvXiot (cf. cccxliY.M* 10 * 

cl4*. cccxlv. 14). 

* There is evidently some omission 
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P^raon, so I shall recognize him." — "When he walked, he used 
to dance, when he stood still, he used to sing — and when he 
entered the dance, he would fly like a nightingale : — in person 
he was tall and slight, just like a cypress ; — his hair was chest- 
nut, his eyebrows like a band — his eyes like wheels and his 
hair curly ;— on his finger he had a lovely ring,— but the finger 
outshone the ring." — "Last evening we saw him on the shore of 
Barbary ; — black birds were feeding on him, white birds were 
flying round him— but one bird, one lovely bird, would not eat. 

'Eat, thou bird, thou lovely bird, of the hero's shoulder — to 

xnake thy wings grow an ell, thy feathers a span; — that I may 

inscribe on thy wing three golden letters : — one for thee to give 

to my mother, another to my aster — the third, the strongest, 

for thee to take to my sweetheart : — that my mother may read 

it> and my sister may weep — -that my sister may read it, and 

*ny sweetheart may weep — that my sweetheart may read it, and 

the whole world may weejx'" 



2. 

The Brigands. 

[This is the story of a recognition. A young merchant falls 
Uito the hands of brigands, and is killed by their captain, who 
ultimately discovers that he is his brother, and then kills him* 
•*!£ There are two ballads on the subject in Passow (Nos. 
CCOclxxxvii. and CCCCLXXXVin.) entitled O* Xapa/juSe;, "The 
brigands," which closely correspond to this in the treatment of 
the subject, but present few resemblances in the wording, though 
here and there phrases and parts of lines are identical.] 

*lp*ffuiT€VTrfc tcare/Saive rfjv ir€pnroTap,iT%a' 
*P%i%€i 6 veos teal rparfovBd, dp^i^et 6 vio? teal Xeyet, 
3& clvai K\i<f>Tai<; irov a7r€pv<5, Siv elvai ^apafjLrjSe^, 
Tl P vpafipaTia va irapovve, k ifiiva va atcoTcocovv. 
*fti axofia 6 X0709 €<tt€K€, koX tj ovmixr) airoKpar€t f 
tafcyny ol k\i<jyrai? eawvav, kcu oi xapafirjSes <f>$di>ovv t 
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rffv irpafifiaruiv iirrjpave k ifiiva iaKorwaaV 

irpwros rov SiSei rrjv airafficL, 6 aXXo? rr)v /covrapea, 

6 rpiros 6 orepvorepos rov St&ei rrjv xapa&a. 

/cat, iirore /*' ia/corwrave, irialvow teal fii p&rovv*, 

8u) iris fjw;, iris pas, vebrfyice, irovO* elv ra yovuca aov\ 

icatcci tyucovia irov 'x*tc, rov /cocfiov oi av&pewjihHH, 

roipa irov fie c/coroycare, iriawow vci fjtb fxarovv€* 

roipa irov pk rb clirare, va acts rb fjuxpTVpijcco* 

r] pava puov cro\ yui\iva l k ctyivrt)? pov [arrj iriki]* 

k elx dBep<f>6v dvSputvorepov teal rb *irfjpav oi Tovp/coi, 

ret yiveia va\ aov Xiirave, \eya ir&$ r)aow ttivos. 

<TKv<fyrei atyxTorficaXia^ei rb teal rb /LUxr^o^iXoTO, 

teal airb rb yipi irialvei rb, teal orb yiarpb rb ira€f 

yiarpi irov yiarpe^as iroXkovs, yiarpejre teal rovro. 

*yo) rrjv araduk ytarpevw rrj, rrjv teovrapca ireppw rr), 

tovtt) rrjv pavpvyapatya yiarpepov Bev e^ei. 

ypwrb yw)(<upi 6/3ya\e air apyvpb ifaiedpi, 

arbv ovpavbv rb iirioraXe, orb arrjdos rod rb fidXXei: 

avp€, ^vxH y uov % ar ^ tca\6 fxa^v /u^ r d&€p<f>6 pov. 



Tbanslation. 

A merchant went down by the river bank ; — the youth beg^ n 
to sing, the youth began to say—" There are no klephts for *° e 
to meet, there are no robbers — to steal my goods and kill toy- 
self." — Hardly had he ended speaking and the sound of hw 
words ceased — when they came, the Klephts came, and the 
robbers arrived ; — they stole my goods and killed myself.— Th e 
first dealt him his sword, the next his lance, — the third, the 
strongest, gave him a stab. — And when they had wounded me 
to death, they proceed to ask me — "Come tell us, tell us, young 
fellow, whence do your parents come?" — "Bad customs v* 
yours, ye heroes of the world — now that ye have killed me, to 

1 <rrd yidXwa : this has no meaning, corresponding to dV t6 Tateri i* 

and is evidently the corruption of a Passow occolxxxviL 23. 

proper name, perhape 'Idmra : or * The conclusion of the nun* l* 2 " 

perhaps the original was cro TaXfltro, in Passow is 6 Kitptp pov o>* rj H^*** 
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proceed to question me : — so now that ye have mentioned it, 
come let me declare it to you. — My mother lives in Galata, my 
father in Constantinople ; — and I had a very brave brother, but 
he was carried off by the Turks : — were it not for your beard, I 
should say that you were he." — He bent down, he clasped him 
closely, and kissed him tenderly — then took him by the hand, 
and led him to a physician. — "Physician, as you have healed 
many, heal also this man." — "The sword I can heal it, the lance 
I can cure it ; — but this dreadful stab can not be cured." — He 
drew his golden sword from its silver scabbard; — he raised it 
aloft to heaven, then thrust it in his breast.— "Depart, my soul, 
with a blessing, along with my brother.' ' 



3. 



[Compare Fassow: No* dcxxxvi.] 

et? &paiov irepifioXaKt, fter avOrj oToXtafUvo 

filav ra^tvtfj SiaftaLvco va 7raparfopr)0<5 f 

yvpl£o>, rptyvpt^ay pk$ rh TrepiftoXd/ci, 

kcu r av0Tj ttov /a dpiaovp ari/cofAai teal OecopcS' 

flKeirw /cat fila /3pv<rtf Kara) trk tcuiraplacri, 

wov *iroTi£e ret BevSpa fie rb tepvb vepo' 

seal air aim <rro kKovclkl /cdOerai Va ttovXclki, 

icdOenu Vi irovkcuci teal yXu/eo/ceka&ei, 

In a fair garden adorned with flowers — one morning I 
walk to refresh myself; — I Walk up and down within the 
garden — and stop to look at the flowers I am fond of : — I see 
too a spring at the foot of a cypress — which watered the trees 
with its cool stream : — and upon a branch a bird was sitting — 
a bird was sitting, and sweetly sang, 
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4. 

[Compare Passow : No. DLX., which however is less graa 
than the one here given.] 

tcaTto crrij^ <?/i/xo cri prjpavfjai 
aero? ifjyrjice vd Kuwffi\crf 
hhf /cvvr/ydei Xay&s teal akcufria, 
fiov /cwrjydei rd fiavpa fiaria, 
fiavpa fMov iiarta koX f rr\ov/u<TfM€va, 
$cal 7rcs3? tcoifuurre %o>/>i? ifiiva ; 
'7© Bh/ /coifiodfjuu fir^re vvardfa, 
fiov a ivOvfiov/uu k dvaoTevd£&. 

Down by the shore of tKe desert-island — an eagle went 
to the chace ; — he does not hunt hares or stags ; — the object 
his chace is dark eyes. — sweet dark eyes, so rich and rare, 
say, how can ye sleep away from me? — I cannot sleep nor aim 
ber — but I think of you and lament. 



5. 

pi£e vepb arrjp iropra <rov vd iriam vd yXoarpijaw, 
vd f3p<5 d<f>opfifj rij? fiavas trou v dfi/3<S vd tri <f>t\rj<r* 

Spill water at your door, that I may slip and fall , — bo tl 
I may find an excuse to your mother for going up to kiss jot 



6. 

[Compare Fappadopoulos ; Nos. 6, 7, and 44.] 

(«) 
ifiiva fj ffvyarepa fiov rival tf\ios teal <f>eyydpi 9 
k dv rfjv #>#?, tcatcojwipe, ylvecai BrjfMOvidprj. 

My daughter is the sun and moon ; — and if you see b 
luckless man, you will lose your senses. 
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scaX SfjfLOPidpr)? vci yewS seal T<k tcXaSiA 1 va irdpa, 
tt}v Ovyaripa <rov £yaira> teal 0i vcL rr)ve irapm. 

Well, if I do lose my senses and take to the forests, 
s your daughter, I intend to carry her off. 



(?) 

scpejiaae rals irXefci&es* crou Sj-ov orb irava&vpi, 
va /cap* crseaKa v dpefi£ va ce <f>i\<Z> arct ^€t\i;. 

Hang down your braids outside the window — for a ladder 
r me to climb by, that I may kiss your lips. 



1 I hare followed Pappadopoulos' 
nmlation, who renders this by wd 
*J* cfr rd dekrif . I had myself sup* 
ttttd cXa&ci to stand for Kkcikd, and 
"kouW hare translated, "yet if I get 



the keys/* which gives better sense. 

* rXe£t8tf, for r\e^ovdas, 'plaits of 
hair.' The idea of scaling a wall or 
tower by the help of a witch's hair is 
found in some Popular Tales. 



H. F. TOZER. 



AKISTOT. METAPH. I. 1, J 6. 



yivercu Si T^xyv* % Tav A* iroXk&v rrj? ifnreiplas hrvorjpS 
fua tca66\ov yimjrai irepl r£v 6/iola>v viroXrrfris. to piv 
%Xew viroXrpfnv ort KaXXlp tcdpvovTi tt/pBI rrjv v6aov roil *~ 
veytce kol XcottpaTei teal tcaff' Ikogtov oZtod ttoXXoU, ipiretj 
iariv* rb S' fm iraai rok toloIoSc /car elSo? tv d<f>opur0€ 
/cdjivovai TTjv&l rfjv voaov, awrjvey/eev, olov roh <f>XeyfiaTtiSei 
rj xoXcoBeaiv fj irvpirTOvai tcavcrtp, re^vr)?. 

According to the received text the words Tofc <f>XeyftaTil&€ 
fj xpXd&ecrip fj irvperrovai tcavao* designate elSrj nva voaoim 
(Berlin Index, s. v. t^XeyfiardBfj^) : so that, whereas ipmp 
determines that a particular medicine is beneficial to Calli 
and Socrates when they are suffering from a particular disord 
rixyy determines that a particular medicine is beneficial to j 
persons who are suffering from a particular disorder, the wor 
Kafivovtri TrjvBl rfjv voaov being explanatory of tow Tototaie « 
elSos hf dfopurOeiai. But is this the distinction which Aristo 
wishes to make ? and is not the use of the adjectives <£Xryf 
ra&eaiv and %o\a>Se0 > ii' to indicate persons in diseased sta 
very strange? Rather, I think, i/Aireipia determines that 
particular remedy suits Cattias and Socrates when they i 
suffering from a particular known disorder : Tkyyr\ on ^ e ot ' 
hand determines that a particular remedy suits persons q, 
particular habit (rots roioiaSe), when they are suffering fron 
particular known disorder (/cdpvovai TqvSi rfjv voaov). Tl 
the phrase /edjivovai rrjvSl rfjv voaov does not explain i 
roioiaSe, but corresponds exactly to /cdjivovri TffvSi rrjv vo 
in the earlier part of the sentence. The parallelism hav 
been so far complete, it is reasonable to expect that it will 
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maintained in the exemplificatory clause introduced by olov. 
Now wphrowri icavcnp exactly corresponds to tcd/ivovd rrjvBi 
T17F voaov. Hence in order to obtain the required sense it is 
only necessary to omit the fj which at present precedes irvper- 
two**. Olov toJ? <f>\eyfMaTQ>&€<riv rj xpXciSeai irvperrovai /cavaa) 
will then mean — 'for example to persons of phlegmatic or 
bilious habits when they are suffering from the fever called 
ttwo?.' C£ Nic. Eth. X* 9, § 21. ov ydp (fxilvovTcu ovS* larpi- 
«ol i* rSv <ruyypap,fiaT<»)v ylvecrOcu. tcairoi irup&vrai ye Xeyecv 
w pJntov ra depcvwevpara, dXKd koI ©9 laOelev av teal ax; Bet 
(kpcnrekur ifcdorots, hieXopevoi ra? Ifcif. On this prin- 
ciple the sanitary effects of particular kinds of weather are con- 
sidered in the Problemata (1. 9 — 12, p. 860), as they affect 
fXeyfiaTttSei? and as they affect %o\o>£€t?. So too Galen (ed. 
Kfflm) x. 651 regards the study of the patient's temperament 
m a condition of artistic, as opposed to empirical, treatment. 
In the concise statement of the Rhetoric, 1. 2, p. 1356 6 28, 
misunderstanding is hardly possible. 

HENRY JACKSON. 



ON A MS. OF THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. (Cambrid^^ 

University Library, Ii. v. 44.) 



In a recent work upon the Nicomachean Ethics Prof. Rassov 
has shewn the necessity of a more careful and comprehensive 
examination of the MSS. than any which has been hitherto 
attempted. I wish that I were as hopeful as he seems to be 
of the result of such an examination : but in any case it is 
reasonable that those who have an ancient MS. at hand should 
endeavour to ascertain its history and to determine its value. 
It is something gained if it can be shewn that the further study 
of a given MS. is unnecessary. 

In the University Library. of Cambridge there is a MS- 
(Ii. V. 44) containing the Magna Moralia, the Nicomachean 
Ethics, the Eudemian Ethics, and the CEconomica, written (*> 
the note at the end informs us) by the hand of NicoUua, 
evreXov? dvayvdxrrov rwv copvv, alrrjaei, rod Oeornfirjrov povay* 
xvpiov 'Ia/w»/S, cr/c€VO<f>v\a/co<; fidv&pas dtcpoyrrjpiov fJLtjvl 'low* 
is, ivS. 0, It€* ,9^r?, i.e. A. D. 1279. The MS., which formerij 
belonged to Bishop More, was known to Wilkinson, who in hi* 
edition of the Nicomachean Ethics (Oxford, 1716) occasionally 
cites it as El, i.e. Eliensis. It is also mentioned in the pro- 
legomena of Zell, who is acquainted with it only through 
Wilkinson's citations, and complains that the latter has neither 
described the MS. nor given a collation sufficient to enable 
others to form an opinion of its worth. Of its externals there 
is an account in the printed catalogue of the MSS. belonging 
to the library. It is, according to Prof. Churchill Babington 
by whom this part of the catalogue was prepared, 
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"A moderate-sized quarto, on vellum, of 147 leaves, each 
P*g€ containing about 26 lines, written in a cursive hand of the 
Utter part of the thirteenth century, abounding with contrac- 
"Wfc Various ornaments and other parts of the MS. are 
rubricated, and numerous remarks in later hands (Greek and 
latin) occur throughout the volume. From fol. 81 — 90 the 
*& is written in a different hand, which appears to beloug to 
the fifteenth century." Catalogue of MSS. University Library 
^Cambridge. VoL in. p. 495. 

The lacuna of which Pro£ Babington speaks in the conclud- 
^ sentence of the above extract occurs in Nic. Eth. via. ch. 
*^12 (according to Bekkers parenthetical numeratioD). The 
0r ^inal hand continues to the bottom of the second page of 
**• 80, i e. the fifth leaf of the quire, which ends with 6 8e Oepa-. 
**ten come the leaves numbered by Prof. Babington 86 — 89, 
*Wch however, as Mr. Bradshaw pointed out to me, do not 
**ioug to the original quire, but have been subsequently 
^rted. The later hand in which these four leaves are 
**Uten does not end with the page, but is continued through- 
^t the first four lines of the leaf numbered by Prof. Babington 
°*- 90, which is in fact the sixth leaf of the original quire. 
^ a closer examination however it becomes evident that of 
kfcae four lines rather more than two and a half are written 
v er an erasure, iJSu being the last of the words erased. Plainly 
k**e lines are identical with something more than the first 
*o lines of the first interpolated leaf. It would appear then 
: ***t in the MS. copied by the earlier scribe there was a lacuna 
^ginning not at the point reached at the end of fol. 85, but 
totne two lines and a half further on. Accordingly he left a 
•toe and a half blank to indicate the deficiency, and then 
continued with the words fjuiXkov S' Xaaaiv oi yoveU (12 § 2) 
which stood next in the MS. before him. The missing pages 
»fcre supplied at a later period, apparently by the same scribe 
rho has throughout the Nic. Eth. collated the text of El with 
bat of some MS. less closely related to K b , intoducing into the 
>rmer frequent corrections and alterations. Finding at the 
►p of the sixth leaf of the original quire some two lines and 

Journal of Philology, vol. yi. J.| 
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a half which it was necessary to erase, together with the 
and a half left blank, the later scribe has made use of 
space thus afforded, and has so accurately estimated the am<* 
of matter which it was necessary to introduce that he has 
able, by ' spacing ' in the last line, exactly to fill the gap. 

Now in the library of the Vatican there is a MS. of the 
three Ethical treatises and the (Economics, described as ' Vatf- 
canus 1342' and called by Bekker F b . It is contained in a 
volume resembling in size and shape a modern octavo, and if 
very closely written with many contractions in a hand not 
unlike that of the Cambridge MS. In the middle of the 
second page of fol. 76 the old hand disappears and is not 
resumed till fol. 82. The new hand is of a much later date. 
The inserted portion begins in the sentence oi Se fti) to ^W 
avritcaTa\XaTT6fi€voi d\\a rb xprjo-i/xov, k.t.X., after Am-, and 
ends with the words w? aw i/celvcov t* oma, a blank being left 
at the end of foL 81. Thus the lacuna in this MS. is coextensive 
with that in the Cambridge MS., except that in the latter the 
ami- of the unfinished dmitcaTaWaTTo/iei'oi has been omitted. 
It would appear then that these MSS., El and P b , are inti- 
mately related, both being descended from the same imperfect 
MS. But what is the nature of their relationship ? That r* 
is not descended from El seems to be indicated by the &ct 
that the ami- of avTiKaTaXKarrofievoi is retained in the fonntf 
but not in the latter, and is proved abundantly by intend 
evidence. Of the remaining hypotheses, (1) that El is descended 
from P b , and (2) that P b and El are related through a common 
ancestor, I am inclined to prefer the former. A collation of 
the fifth book, which I have made in the hope that these MSS. 
might throw light upon some of its difficulties, shews that i* 
this part of the work P* and El agree in differing from aQ 
Bekker's MSS. (K b , L b , M b , O b ) in fifty-nine places exclusive of 
differences of spelling, &c. My list includes additions and 
omissions of words and clauses, transpositions, and one or two 
strange perversions ; in fact considerable deviations from the 
ordinary text. On the other hand, the discrepancies between 
P 6 and El are unimportant and precisely such as the writer of 
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H might originate in copying from P b . Of the thirty-five cases 
in which El deviates from P b , fifteen are false spellings mostly 
doe to confusion of vowels; five are trifling omissions, and seven 
trifling additions (Si, ra, ovv, teal four times), not countenanced 
by any of Bekker's MSS. ; three are corrections of obvious blun- 
ders in P b ; three are unauthorized variants which give as good 
a sense as the text of P 5 and the other MSS., but not a better 
one; finally, one is the omission, with O b , of a to, and one the 
addition, with M 6 , of a ical 1 . A cursory comparison of a small 
part of the Eudemian Ethics as presented by El with Bekker's 
collation of P b gives similar results. 

On the whole my impression is that P b is the very MS. 
from which El was copied. However this may be, there can 
be no doubt of its superior value. In fact El contains nothing 
which is not to be found in P b in a more trustworthy form. On 
the other hand, it seems to me that P b is a MS. of some 
importance, inasmuch as it bears a greater resemblance than 
any of Bekker's MSS. of the Nic. Eth. to the valuable Laurentian 
wdex known as K b . If I am not mistaken, P b and K b are 
connected not by direct descent, but through a common 
ancestor, so that the former may occasionally enable us to 
JBcover readings from which the latter has diverged. It should 
*t any rate be collated in X. 5 § 9 sqq., where K b has a con- 
siderable lacuna. 

HENRY JACKSON. 



1 My thanks are doe to Signor Swainson, has kindly verified for me 
"^ who, at the request of Prof, several of the foregoing statements. 
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1. Luscinia. 2. locus. 3. redantruare, or redamptuare, 

or what? 

1. Adeluxo in his dictionary under Nacktxgalle has: "Lat. 
Luscinia von Lux und can ere, weil er bey Licht singt;" and any- 
thing that Adelung says is entitled to consideration. That the 
syllable cin of luscinia should represent can of canere is consistent 
with what is seen iufidicina; nor can there be a valid objection 
to the presence of an s or the absence of c at the close of th& 
initial syllable. First, as regards the s, the analogy of aquae- 
ductus, iurisdictio, eta, justifies the assumption that a genitive 
may well enter into such formations. Whether agrimensor, 
agricultura, etc., had a long i, it would be difficult to decide by 
authority, as they are not likely to occur often in poetry; and 
if an instance is found, an editor can print the words divisim, 
as: Nauigia atque agri cultures moenia leges, Lucr. 5, 1448. 
But a long i would be required, if, as seems probable, we have a 
genitive in the first element. Again, the second syllable of 
regifugium in the line of Ausonius: Nee regifugium pulsis ex 
urbe tyrannis, has its best explanation in the earlier existence 
of a fuller regisfugium. Precisely in the same way E. whale- 
bone, now a disyllable, had at first a longer form, as seen in 
Shakspere's "as white as whale's bone" (Love's labour's lost, 5, 
2). Similarly Chaucer (v. 16565 of Tyrwhitt's ed.) wrote and 
pronounced beddissyde in preference to bedside. Jurisconsultus 
again, and iurisperitus were in use as well as the more familiar 
forms iureconsultus and iureperitus. Although the disappear- 
ance of the genitival s led eventually in many words to the loss 
of a whole syllable; still intermediate forms frequently present 
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themselves. Vineyard for example is now a disyllabic word; 
■*i t Shakspere (Tempest 4, 1) writes: 

thy poleolipp'd vlngyard 
And thy sea marge, eteril and r6cky-hard. 

x* the Gr. nouns i-)(dvo<f>ayo<;, o<f>pvo<TKio<; t ftorpvoScdpos, <f>v<rio\o- 
fo?, o<f>ioTrois f the o could not be wanted as a 'Bindevokal,' but 
^as in place as the weakened representative of a fuller 09. 
But the very word Nachtigalle, as compared with E. night-in- 
£?<rfe tells the same tale of corruption, for the syllable in for en 
off the latter represents a Teutonic suffix of like power; and a 
parallel is seen in the successive forms G. Sonnentag, Chaucer's 
&fn8clay 9 and the existing Sontag and Sunday, i.e. Solis dies. 
So too the Dan. nait-er-gal Swed. ndkt-er-gal have in the er 
"*hat points to a similar explanation, when we call to mind the 
Uoree genitives in ar. Lastly in the name Boairopos, if stand- 
ing, as commonly supposed, for Booc-7ropo9 the a of the case is 
stained, while the o, that should have preceded it, has passed 
**ay; and strangely enough our own geographical term which 
seems at least to be a literal translation of it, viz. Ox-ford, once 
Possessed the suffix in full, Ox-en-ford. Some indeed hold that 
to- in this word has a different origin, but there still remains 
the fact that the older name had a genitival suffix. 

Let us assume then that luscinia is compressed from lucis- 
ctn-ia; so that with the loss of the genitival i we should be 
brought to lucscinia; but the harsh combination of consonants 
^ would inevitably be followed by the suppression of the first 
c . as sescenti for sex-centi, escendo for ee-scendo, disco for dic-sco f 
v&aaicm for St-Satc-a/cco. Nay aXcomj^, where we have only a 
*», would not have been written with an rj, but that the k of f 
**8 silent. So too when Diomedes (p. 430 Eeil's ed.) tells us 
that lux had a circumflex accent, it is implied that it was 
•oonded like the E. loose or lose. 

In form then no sound objection can be taken to Adelung's 
derivation; but against his explanation, "weil er bey-Licht 
*»ngC the mind revolts, as utterly opposed to the fact, with 
*hich the Teutonic nachtigalle and nightingale are thoroughly 
consistent Hence I look elsewhere for an interpretation of 
the 6rst syllable of luscinia; and think that I find a step to- 
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wards a satisfactory solution of the difficulty in a comparison of 
two passages from Latin authors, one from Aelius, as quoted by 
Festus 173 a, L f 1 M tiller), the other from the digests 21, 1, 10, 
4. The w<>rJs of Aelius are: nusciciosvm... qui plus uideret 
uesp^ri qi:axn meridie: while Ulpian writes: Luscitionem earn 
esse quidam putant. uhi homo lumine adhibito nihil uidet. 
Hvrc k'Uv wriu-r irives us an adjective, the other a substantive; 
but Fi->ius in tin* same passage quotes nusciciones from another 
author; and Plautus Mil. 2.3, oU has the adj. lu&citiosns. Thus 
it is K-vond a doubt tliat luscitio and miscitio, luscitiosus and 
nusciti^us coexisted : and the change of liquid is what is 
familiar to us in lymph a and nymjtha, in \trpov and virpov; 
while the disease is simply what we see in the albino, and is 
well expressed in Galen by the term vvKraX-ia^, 'seeing by 
night only.' The Lat. adj. luscus must of course be of kin with 
these ; and in fact there is a close similarity of ideas between 
one who has but half the use of his eyes through the defect of 
the albino, and one who has but half a sight from the loss of an 
eve. Luscus then must be for nuscus, which I would deduce 
from nucU-Zc-us where oc is the stem of oculus = arrr of e»^r. It 
may be as well to note that the Gr. w\a and w^io? have the 
deMred vowel, and at the same time are without the t. All 
this admitted, it is an easy assumption, that luscinia superseded 
a lost nuscinia, and this a more genuine nuc-is-cin-ia; which 
corresponds in the three parts with night-in-gale. The last 
syllable of this Adelung, no doubt with reason, identifies with 
the old Teutonic Gall G alien 'singen.' Lastly the change from 
n to / in the initial of luscinia was probably aided by the pre- 
sence of an h in the latter part of the word, an instance of which 
principle is seen in the L. festival Lemuria, as standing, accord- 
ing to Ovid fur liemuria from Remits 1 . 

2. Tin? noun locus 2 has a striking likeness, setting aside 

1 The Fr. rouignol is admitted to been anticipated as to the etymology 

be a rcprtMCiitativo of luscinia or ra- bore claimed for locus; that in fact it 

tlicr of a diminutival lutciniolu*, and bas been considered and finally re- 

bo ulrfo fa one with nightingale. Can jected by Cornsen, etc., and this chiefly 

wordn bo more utterly unlike? on the ground that the root tta- never 

' I have just heard that I have gives up its final vowel. This point 
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the first letter, to the Gr. t<wto9 of the same power— can they 
he related, and whence are they derived ? I answer that they 
*re both derivatives from the same root, that of sisto, sto and 
Hmiiu. This will strike people at first sight as utterly para- 
doxical; but Quintilian'8 statement that older forms of locus, 
and lis were stlocus and stlis — the latter assertion being con- 
firmed by the occurrence of slis in inscriptions, as in Moinmsen's 
Corp. Insc. Lat, si for slitibus (38), and slis (198, 7) — removes 
most of the difficulty. Now stlocus with its fearful collection of 
consonants must once have had a fuller form, something like 
stelocus or stolocus, which brings us near to the Gr. vb. areWco 
'set or place/ and the G. vb. stell-en and sb. Stelle identical in 
power with locus. The E. stead also, whence instead, = G. an... 
Stelle, must be of the same stock, and if so stand and stood like- 
wise. But this brings us into immediate connection with sto, 
etc. We are often told that sta- is an ultimate root. To this 
however there are several objections. The fact that stare 
denotes a state, and not an act, is in my view fatal to the 
doctrine ; and anyone, who compares sisto with gigno yiyvofiai 
in?rro> fUfivco, will at once see, that sisto is a reduplicate verb, 
^tiset-o, of which set is the root; and that s(e)t-a-re owes its 
static notion exclusively to the added a, precisely as cub-a-re 
^°G8 compared with cumb-ere of recumbere, etc. If this be right, 
*t follows that CTe\\a> stands for trer-eWo), in which e\ is but 
a suffix. In support of this last point I would refer to several 
e xamples of verbs so formed. 1. a/ceWco, 'to dry/ which I con- 
nect with the L. siccus — 2. k-cWcj, which Liddell and Scott 
• 

justly regard as one with the L. pello, referring to the Homeric 
*^a KtXaai, and the L. appellere (navem). — But here we have 
the awkward result that k. alone is left for the stem — a diffi- 
c ulty at once removed however by the form otc-eXkco of identical 
power; and this of course requires that an older form of the 
L verb was op-ello. It will be seen presently that not a few 
Greek verbs have lost an initial aspirate, and that such aspirate 
u*s grown out of a sibilant. If such has been the fate of the 

^verer Is already treated of in my held to be an independent suffix, 
tfearks, in which the title of #ta- to Henco I leayo the paper as it was. 
*U name of a root is denied and the a 
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present verb, it may be that we have the same root in the E. 
shove of like power and the Germ, scttieben ge-schob-en — 3. ©$- 
cXXco 'help,' which, in the view of the two authors just quoted, 
is of the same root with the initial syllable of the L. opus est, 
and so of the L. opem fero; 4. o<f>-€\Xeo 'sweep,' for which I 
would claim an initial aspirate, lost through the influence of 
the following <f> (as in e^a>), and that again the relic of an s 
(again as in €^o>), so that the root was for Greek cofa When 
the L. uerro 'sweep* is compared with this Gr. vb., we find an 
identity of meaning, and in the erro what may well represent 
the Gr. eWc*. This suggests older forms ou-erro, and sou-erro. 
Looking to the usual interchange of a Gr. <f> with a Latin b, I 
should have preferred a form sob-erro, which however differs 
but in a slight degree from sou-erro; and then the roots ao<f> of 
Greek and sob of Latin would naturally take for English the 
from siveep 1 — 5. o<£-€\Ag>, as well as o^e/Xw'owe.' Already there 
is much similarity; and still closer would this be, if, comparing 
o<f>i<; and €^i9, Flora an.d XXwpt?, we could believet an older form 
of the present verb to have been o^-eXXw, which in its consonant 
under Rask's law would duly correspond with the A.-Sax. ag- 
an, whence our vb. owe. — 6. /S8«e\Xa>, given by Hesychius, and 
the source of the adj. /SSeX-t/po?. Already the form /3&€<o is 
sufficient to prove that we have only a suffix in the e\Xo>. I 
hold then that fiS-eWco stands for 7re8-eWa>, so as to be a 
frequentative of a lost ireSca = L. pedo; for as soon as the € of 
the stem vanished, the ir being then in immediate connection 
with 5 would of necessity give place to a thick labial To all 
this I would further add that diminutival verbs with a frequen- 
tative power are in other languages often found with a suffix =■ 
e\, as L. con8cribillo t sorbilo, ventilo, ustulo, caviller; E. gamble, 
gambol, sparkle, tickle, whirl. 

The el then of my theoretic set-el-oc-us can cause no further 
difficulty; and it remains to deal with the next syllable, oc. 
Had the word belonged to our own language I might at once 
have claimed this as a diminutival suffix, as seen in bull-ock 
hill-ock t etc.; and the Greek a/c of fiv-a/e, vp-cue, etc., differs 
from this but little in sound, and has precisely the same power. 

1 Cf. dd-vs, sweet. 
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The Latin language again, though it seems at first sight to give 
a preference to the varieties ec and ic, as mur-ex, sor-ex corre- 
sponding to the Greek nouns just quoted, and foU-ic-ulus, nau- 
ic-ula, ret-ic-ulum, yet in old times employed for the same 
purpose the syllable tic. Thus the familiar acicula geniculum 
are proved to have superseded older varieties acucula genuculum 
by the very fact that they are deduced from acu- and genu-; and 
this is confirmed by the u of the Fr. aiguille, Port, agulha and 
the E. knuckle. But I go a step further. I have elsewhere given 
my reasons for the belief that L. neuters in um of the o declen- 
sion have in this um a corruption from an older oc, just as we 
have bott-om by the side of butt-ock; and again to the L. pluma 
correspond the three English terms, fluff, flock (as in flock-bed) 
and flue; and hence it is that L. adjectives deduced from 
neuters in um reproduce the guttural, as sebum sebac-eus, 
hordeum hordeac-eus. Thus set-oLoc-us I hold to contain two, 
perhaps three, suffixes of diminution, and to have had for its 
original meaning 'that little bit of ground on which one stands;' 
so that the Germ, stand-punkt, had it retained its first physical 
meaning, would have well represented the idea. It may be 
useful too to note that in our adopted phrase locus standi, we 
have the two ideas brought together. 

3. Festus (270 b. 32 Mull.) has the following: 

Bedantruare dicitur in Saliorum exultationibus, cum praesul 
ampiruavitf, quod est, motus edidit, ei referuntur invicem 
idem motus. Lucilius: "praesul ut ampiruet, inde vulgus re- 
damplavit at "f\" Pacuvius: "Proaerercnda"f" gratia: simul 
cam videam Graios nihil mediocriter redamptruare, opibusque 
summis persequi." 

Tothis there is appended in 'emendations:' 1. quod cum pr. 
amptruavit, 2. amptruat inde: ita volgus redaraptruat ollim, 
3. Promerenda. 

That the passage is fearfully corrupt is of course evident; 
but some of the corrections seem not very satisfactory. Let us 
see if a better view can be taken. Now first of all it is clear 
that the four varieties, 1 antrua-, 2 ampirua-, 3 ampla, 4 
amptrua-, must have proceeded from some common form; and 
as ampirua- occurs twice, and amptrua- differs from it very 
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slightly, it has clearly the first claim upon our attention. But 
more than this, Ampiruare suggests what is to my mind a 
satisfactory origin for itself. I have elsewhere drawn attention 
to an Umbrian preposition ampr or ambr, as occurring in the 
inscriptions edited by Aufrecht and Kirchhoff, awpr-ehtu = 
ambito (p. 142, 1. 11), ambr-etuto = amb-eunto (142, L 22) etc.; 
and I have urged that this preposition is in fact a comparatival 
form of the familiar am 'round;' and indeed itself enters into 
the formation of amfr-actus equal in power to circum-actus; 
and lastly that it corresponds to afuft-ts, itself a comparative. I 
would therefore translate empirua-re by the words "to make a 
pirouette." Nay as this Fr. word stands I believe without an 
etymon, I would ask whether it may not be deduced by decapi- 
tation from the word before us. But independently of my 
comparative amper, I would offer the alternative of deducing 
ampiruare from am-ped-uare, from ped- 'foot* 

It remains to see how far the suggested form fits in with 
the passages quoted by Festus. Premising that inde in the 
old language was then cut down to a monosyllable (perhaps in), 
as deinde> proinde, to dein, proin, and what should have been 
utrinde-que to utrinque (cp. Ter. Ph. 4, 3, 76: Inde sumam: 
uxori tibi opus esse dixero); and further that such a pronuncia- 
tion may well be admissible for Lucilius, I would suggest as a 
possible reading: "cum uiderit ipse Praesul ut ampiruet, inde 
(pronounced as in) uolgu redampiruabit, where the b alone in 
place of v differs from the text of Festus. It is true that I have 
dropped the at Perhaps however, this was intended as a cor- 
rection of the last syllable of ampiruet, and this would give us: 
Praesul ut ampiruat, inde u. r.; and so render unnecessary the 
three words I have prefixed. Then for Pacuvius we should 

have 

Pr<5merenda gr&tia. 

Simul cum uideam Gr&ios nil medi<5criter 

Red&mpiruare opib&sque summis pnSsequL 

i. e. 2} lines of good Senarii; with an acceptable metaphor. 

T. HEWITT KEY. 

Ukiy. Coll. , Lond., 
Oct. 10, 1875. 
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OK THE POSITION OF THE GUESTS AT A ROMAN 

DINNER TABLE 



There are several contradictions in the accounts given of the 
position of the guests at a Roman dinner by Yates (Smith, 
Diet of Ant s. v. Triclinium), Rich (Diet, of Gr. and Rom. 
Ant 8. v. Lectus Tricliniaris), and Andrews (Lat. Diet. s. v. 
accumbo). All agree as to the order of the couches and of the 
places on each couch as in the diagram 

medius 



unos 





6 


5 


4 




1 

7 




3 


8 


2 


9 


1 



summus 



e *ch of the numbers 3, 6 and 9 being designated by Yates and 
-Rich as imus on their respective couches, by Andrews as ulti- 
***u& Again it is agreed that the lectus medius was the most 
honourable, but the most honourable seat on it is, according to 
^ ates, No. 4, according to Rich, No. 6, according to Andrews, 
•^ o. 5, though ho says that No. 6 was usually occupied by the 
°*>ngul or other magistrate, if present, that he might be able 
*° attend without trouble to any official business that might 
°^cur. Moreover, according to Yates, the host usually occupied 
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No. 8 as a convenient (?) place for giving directions, while 
Andrews assigns No. 7 to him, as does Rich. On each couch 
the most honourable place was the middle according to Yates 
and Andrews, the former allowing that an exception may be 
made in the case of No. 4, while according to Rich the most 
honourable at each of the side couches were Nos. 1 and 7 
respectively. 

We now come to the interpretation of a fragment of Sallust 
preserved by Servius (ad Verg. Aen. i. 698) which is as follows; 
"Igitur discubuere: Sertorius inferior in medio; super eum L. 
Fabius Hispaniensis senator ex proscriptis; in summo An- 
tonius ; et infra scriba Sertorii Yersius ; et alter scriba Maecenas 
in imo, medius inter Tarquinium et dominum Perpernam." 
They are thus placed by Yates; Sertorius at No. 6, Fabius at 
No. 5, Antonius at No. 1, Yersius at No. 2, Maecenas at No. 8, 
Tarquinius at No. 7 and Perperna at No. 9. Here " inferior in 
medio" must surely mean No. 5, as Rich takes it, and not 
No. 6, as Yates thinks, taking the expression as equivalent to 
imus. There were only seven guests present and only two on 
the lectus medius, so Fabius should be placed at No. 4, and 
Nos. 3 and 6 would be unoccupied. Moreover Tarquinius 
should be placed at No. 9 and Perperna the host at No. 7. 

Next comes the well-known passage in Horace (Sat. n. 8. 
20—23) 

"8ummus ego, et prope me Yiscus Thurinus, et infra, 
si memini, Yarius, cum Servilio Balatrone 
Yibidius, quas Maecenas adduxerat umbras. 
Nomentanus erat super ipsum, Porcius infra." 

Here Yates places Maecenas at No. 5, whereas he should be 
at No. 6, for Servilius and Yibidius were plainly next to each 
other as appears from w. 33, 34, 

"turn Yibidius Balatroni, 
nos nisi damnose bibimus moriemur inulti," 

where the remark of Yibidius is evidently an 'aside 9 to Balatro. 
Here the position of Nomentanus is exceptional He occupies 
the usual place of the host at No. 7 for the special purpose 
given in vv. 25, 26 
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"Nonientanus ad hoc, qui, siquid forte lateret, 
indice monstraret digito," 

Hie result of a comparison of these passages seems to be 
No. 6 was the place of the most honoured guest, No. 7 
of the host, Nos. 2 and 8 the most honourable on their 

ective couches, and Nos. 3 and 9 the least so, while all 

es on the summus lectus were more honourable than those 

he imus, less so than those on the medius. 

J. a SWAINSON. 



THE NORTHERN BUDDHTST LEGEND OF AVALO- 
KITESWARA'S DESCENT INTO THE HELL AVICHL 



One of the most remarkable features of the Northern Bud- 
dhism, current in Nepal, Tibet, Tartary, and China, as 
distinguished from the Southern, current in Ceylon, Burmah, 
and Siam, is the worship paid to the Bodhisattwa Avalo- 
kite£wara. 

This Bodhisattwa 1 is supposed to be the son of the Buddha 
Amit&bha who reigns in the Western heaven, called Sukh&vati; 
to him is attributed the famous formula Om mani padme hum, 
and he is looked upon as the tutelary saint of Tibet. In China 
he is worshipped under a female form (corresponding apparently 
to the Hindu notion of a deity's iakti, or personified power), 
as Kwan-yin or the Goddess of Mercy ; and the Rev. S. Beal 
has translated the Confessional Service addressed to her, in the 
second voL (new series) of the " Journal of the R. A Society 8 ." 

The name and attributes of Avalokite£wara are entirely 
unknown to the Southern Buddhists; and his worship is one of 
the later additions which have attached themselves to the 
simpler original system, as it spread through India and ulti- 
mately made its way to China and Japan. 

We cannot tell when this new deity first rose on the popu- 
lar horizon; but there are some indications which may help us 
to approximate in fixing the date. Burnouf has remarked that 

1 A Bodhisattwa is a potential 'le seigneur qui a regarde* en baa' 

Buddha, one who has only one more (Introd. p. 226). 

birth before he attains nirvdna. Bur- s CI also the Catena of Buddhist 

nonf explains Avalokites'wara as a bar- Scripture* from the Chinete, pp. 888 — 

barons Sanskrit compound, meaning 409. 
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the earlier and simpler Northern books contain no allusion to 
this object of worship. " Ce nom n'est pas cit^ une seule fois 
dans les Sutras, ni dans les l^gendes de l'Avad&na <;ataka, ni 
daus celles du Divya Avad&na, tandis qu'il figure au premier 
rang dans notre Lotus de la bonne loi " (Introd. p. 115). 

Fa Hian, the Chinese traveller, who travelled in India from 

399 to 414 A.D., expressly says (ch. xvi.) " men who belong to 

the Great Translation worship the Prajni P&ramit&, Manju£ri 

andAvalokite£wara;" and in a subsequent chapter he describes 

himself as invoking Avalokite£wara when exposed to a storm 

during his homeward voyage from Ceylon to China. Hiouen 

Thsang also (who travelled in India in the seventh century) is 

well acquainted with this saint, and mentions him in several 

F places. He finds his statue in Kapi£a, south of the Hindu 

&ush, and in a monastery in Udydna, and in Kashmir : and he 

also mentions a celebrated statue on the bank of the Ganges, 

famed for its power of working miracles. 

The two best known Northern works which contain de- 
tails respecting AvalokiteSwara are the Kriranda-vytiha and 
the Saddharma-Pundarika ; both belong to the collection of 
**ine books which, under the name 'the nine dharmas' is 
r ^garded with such veneration in Nepal. The latter was 
translated by Burnouf as ' Le lotus de la bonne loi ;' the text of 
*be former has been recently published at Calcutta, in a native 
8e ries of Sanskrit books. The editor does not mention where 
**« found the original MS., from which he has printed his text; 
but it was probably one of the many MSS. presented by Mr B. 
*^ Hodgson to the Bengal Asiatic Society, between 1824 and 

*S39. 

The twenty-fourth chapter of the ' Lotus ' is devoted to the 
Poises of Avalokiteswara. To pronounce his name even once 
18 Said to be equal in merit to the continual worship of as many 
^Uddhas as there are sands in the sixty-two Ganges ; and to 
l **Voke his aid in any difficulty or sorrow brings certain deliver- 
ance. He is also represented as assuming various forms in 
different worlds to proclaim the law of Buddha to different 
rr fcatures; to some he appears under the form of a Bud- 
dha, to others of a Bodhisattwa, to others of Brahm&, Indra, 
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Mahe£wara or even of a universal monarch, a Brahman or a 
Pi&icha, " in order to teach the law to those beings made to be 
converted by these respective teachers/' The ' Lotus ' is men- 
tioned by Hiouen Thsang; and when he visits the mountain 
Gridhraktita in South Bih&r, he expressly adds that at the 
bottom of the southern edge of the mountain there was a 
stupa, and " here in olden time Buddha explained the book of 
the lotus-flower of the law." 

The K&randa-vy&ha has as its principal topic throughout 
the glory of AvalokiteSwara ; and towards the end of the book 
we have glowing accounts of the efficacy of the celebrated 
formula attributed to him. The work is found in two dif- 
ferent recensions, the one in prose, the other in verse. The 
latter has been partly analysed by Burnouf (Introd. pp. 220 — 
231), but it is evidently the more modern version ; the MS. of 
the prose version at Paris, however, was too incorrect for him to 
attempt to translate it. This defect has now been supplied by 
the Calcutta text. 

The peculiar characteristic of Avalokitelwara, as worshipped 
by all the Northern Buddhists, is, that 'he has declared his 
purpose, under the most solemn oath, to manifest himself to 
every creature in the universe, in order to deliver all beings 
from the consequences of sin V 

The first few chapters of the Kdranda-vytiha are occupied 
with a description of Avalokite£wara's descent into the hell 
Avichi to deliver the souls there held captive by Yama the 
lord of the lower world. As these seem to me to bear a curious 
resemblance to the apocryphal gospel of Nicodemus, I subjoin a 
translation from the Calcutta text, only occasionally condensing 
the narrative where we have the usual repetitions of the 
Northern Buddhist writings. 

The K£randa-vy6ha (or 'arrangement of the basket of 
Avalokite£wara's excellences ') professes to be a narrative by 
the disciple Ananda, who was present at the original discourse 
as uttered by Buddha, and it therefore commences with the 
usual formula evam mayd irutam, " thus was it heard by me." 

1 Beal, Buddhi$t Catena, p. 883. 
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The work opens with the description of an assembly held 
in the Jetavana garden at Srdvasti, where Buddha is attended 
by a vast throng of mendicant followers as well as a still more 
numerous audience from thq spiritual world, thousands of 
Bodhisattwas, and sons of the devas, with Indra, Brahma" 
sahimpati, the Sun, the Moon, the Wind, Varuua, &c, at their 
head, with countless nagas, gandharvas and kinnaras, with their 
daughters, and Apsarasas, besides hundreds of thousands of 
lay devotees of both sexes. 

"When the vast assembly was met together, suddenly 
beams of light issued forth in the hell Aviclii ; and having 
issued forth they reached to the monastery of Jetavana and 
decorated the whole place. The pillars appeared to be inlaid 
with heavenly gems, the upper chambers to be covered with 
gold, the doors, staircases, &c. to be all of gold, and the grounds 
outside to be filled with heavenly trees, with golden trunks 
and silver leaves, and hung with costly garments, pearl- 
wreaths, and all kinds of ornaments, while the eye wandered 
over lakes filled with water l and various kinds of flowers. 

Chapter II. 

" Then in the midst of that assembly a noble Bodhisattwa 
named Sarvanivaranavishkambhin, having risen from his seat, 
and thrown his upper garment over one shoulder and bent his 
right knee to the ground, putting his hands to his forehead and 
turning reverentially towards Buddha, thus addressed him, 'I 
am rilled with excessive wonder, O holy one; whence come these 
rays? of what Tathagata are they the visible majesty?' 

"Buddha replied, 'This is not the majesty of a Tathdgata"; 
O noble youth, the glorious Bodhisattwa Avalokiteswara has 
entered into the great hell Avichi; and having delivered the 
beings there is entering the city of the pretas*; hence is it that 
these my rays have been emitted.' 

1 This water has a curious epithet, * A title of a Buddha. 

athtdngopcta-vdri ; does this mean * The pretas are beings in a state of 

'water flowing downwards/ i.e. pro- punishment, and are described as al- 

strate, or * endowed with the eight good ways emaciated and hunger-stricken. 
qualities ' ? 

Journal •/ PJdUUgy. V0L * TL 15 
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"Then the Bodhisattwa Sarvanivaranavishkambhin ad- 
dressed Buddha, '0 holy one, what beings are found in Avichif, 
there where no joy (vichi) is known, does he preach the law? in 
Avichi, whose iron realm surrounded by walls and ram parte is as 
it were one uninterrupted flame, like a casket of flashing jewels. 
In that hell is the great wailing cauldron, wherein myriads of 
beings are thrown ; just as kidney beans or pulse sweat rising 
and sinking in a pot full of boiling water, so do these beings 
endure corporeal pain in Avichi. How then, holy one, does 
the Bodhisattwa Avalokiteswara enter there?' 

"Buddha answered, '0 noble youth, just as an emperor enters 
into a garden full of all precious things, attended with all his 
royal pomp, so Avalokiteswara enters into the hell Avichi Bat 
his body undergoes no change. When he approaches the hell, it 
becomes cool. Then the guards of Yama, bewildered and 
alarmed, begin to think, 'What is this inauspicious sign which 
has appeared in Avichi?' When Avalokiteswara enters, then 
there appear there lotuses as large as chariot-wheels, and the 
cauldron bursts open, and within that bed of fire a lake of 
honey is manifested. 

"Then Yama's guards, seizing all manner of weapons, swords, 
clubs, javelins, &c, and all the defensive armour of hell, repaired 
to Yama the lord of justice and addressed him; 'Let our king 
know that our field of action 1 is destroyed and is become a 
place of pleasure and filled with all joy/ 

"Yama replied, 'What is the reason that your field of action 
is destroyed?' 

"The guards answered, 'Let our lord also know that an 
inauspicious sign has appeared in Avichi; all has become quid 
and cool, and a man assuming all shapes at will has entered 
there, wearing matted locks and a diadem and decked with 
divine ornaments, with his mind excessively benevolent, and 
like an orb of gold. Such is the man who has entered; and 
immediately on his entrance lotuses have appeared as large as 
chariot-wheels, and the cauldron has burst open, and within 
that bed of fire a lake of honey is manifested.' Then Yama 

1 Atmdkam karmabh&mih. 
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reflected; 'Of what god is this the majesty? Of MaheSwara, 
great in power; or N&r&yana worshipped by the five oceans?, 
or have any of the other sons of the gods obtained by boon 
such preeminent reward, and descended to this place? or 
has some R&kshasa arisen, some rival of R&vana?' Thus he 
stood and pondered; and beholding with his divine eye he saw 
no such power in the world of the gods 1 ; and who else can 
have such power? 

"Then again he looked back to the hell Avichi, and therein 
he beheld the Bodhisattwa Avalokite£wara. Then Yama the 
lord of justice went where he was, and having saluted his feet 
with his head began to utter his praise. 'Glory to thee Avalo- 
kite£wara, Mahe^wara, Padma£rf, the giver of boons, the sub- 
duer, best overlooker of the earth, &c." Thus having uttered 
his special praise, Yama thrice circumambulated round the 
Bodhisattwa and went out.' 



Chapter III. 

"Then Sarvanlvaranavishkambhin thus addressed Buddha, 
'When does the glorious Bodhisattwa Avalokitelwara come 
back?' 

"Buddha answered, 'Noble son, he has gone out of hell and 
has entered the city of the pretas. There hundreds of thou- 
sands of pretas run before him, with forms like burned pillars, 
tall like skeletons, with bellies like mountains and mouths like 
needles' eyes. When AvalokiteSwara comes to the preta city, 
the city becomes cold, the thunderbolt ceases, and the door- 
keeper, with uplifted javelin, his hand busy with poison, and 
his eyes red with anger, suddenly by his power begins to feel 
the influence of benevolence, 'I must not have to do with such 
a field of labour/ 

1 In p. 10, 1. 20, 1 read balatm for e • 

the beit Cambridge MS. has ™ V% ** W#f x I 



^ f^ ^\ — , f^ * I omit the remainder of this ad- 

?|^ *q|«1<*l«l *l MKHH dresi which extends to a page. 
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" Then the Bodhisattwa Avalokitelwara having beheld tfort 
abode of beings, being filled with compassion, caused ten 
Vaitarani rivers to issue from his ten fingers, and ten more 
from his toes; and likewise in his great compassion riven of 
water poured from all his pores down to those afflicted being* 
And when the pretas tasted that water, their throats became 
expanded and their limbs filled, and they were satiated with food 
of a heavenly flavour. Then regaining human consciousness they 
begin to think of wprldly things. 'Alas, happy are the men 
of Jambudwipa who can seek cool shade, who can always live 
near their parents and wives; who can cut the sacred staves, 
and repair the broken and crumbling monasteries, and shattered 
topes; who can always wait on those who recite, write, or 
read the sacred books, and behold the miracles and various 
wonder-works of the Tath&gatas, Pratyeka-buddhas, Arhats, 
and Bodhisattwas.' 

"Thus meditating, they abandoned their preta bodies of 
punishment and became capable of attaining their desire. 
Then from AvalokiteSwara there issued the precious royal sutra 
of the 'great translation/ the K&randa-vy&ha. Then having 
split with the thunderbolt of knowledge the twenty-peaked 
mountain of the delusion which teaches that the body exists 1 , 
they were all born in the Sukh&vati world as Bodhisattwas 
named 'Aka* nkshita-mukh&h. Then Avalokite£wara, when these 
beings were released and born in the land of the Bodhisattwas, 
went out again firom the city of the pretas. 9 



Chapter IV. 

"Then Sarvanivaranavishkambhin said to Buddha, 'Do* 
Avalokite£wara still delay to come?' 

"Buddha answered, 'Noble son, he is maturing the expert 
ence of many thousands of myriads of beings; day by day he 
comes and matures them; there never was such a manifestation 

1 For this curious phrase of. Burnouf, Introd. p. 263, and Childers' Pal 
Diet, takkdya. 
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of the Tathagatas as there is of the glorious Bodhisattwa Avalo- 
kiteswara.' " 

Buddha then describes an assembly held in a former aeon by 
a Buddha named 'Sikhin, who sees Avalokiteswara coming to 
him with a present of heavenly flowers from Amit&bha. The 
Buddha 'Sikhin asks where he is performing his works of merit. 
Avalokiteswara replies that he is visiting the innumerable hells 
in the universe, and that he has resolved that he himself shall 
not grasp the perfect knowledge of a Buddha until all beings 
have been not only delivered from punishment, but are settled 
in the world of Nirvana. 



If we now turn to the second part of the Apocryphal Gospel 
of Nicodemus, we find a curious parallel to this legend. 

The two sons of Simeon, who are described as having been 
raised from their graves at Christ's death, are brought before 
the chief priests. They then call for ink, pens, and paper, and 
relate how they were in Hades with the fathers, when suddenly 
"at the hour of midnight, upon those dark places, there arose, 
as it were, the light of the sun and shone, and we were all 
lighted up and saw one another." Satan then goes to Hades 
and tells him of Jesus, his crucifixion and death, and bids him 
hold him firmly when he comes. Hades replies that Christ had 
lately rescued Lazarus, — " I conjure thee both for thy benefit 
and mine, not to bring him hither; for I think that he is 
coming here in order to raise up all the dead. And this I say 
to thee, By the darkness which we keep, if thou dost bring him 
hither, none of the dead will be left to me." 

While Satan and Hades were thus talking together, there 
came a great voice like thunder, quoting Ps. xxiv. 7: "And 
when Hades heard, he said to Satan, ' Go forth if thou art able 
and resist him.* Therefore Satan went forth. Then said Hades 
to his demons, ' Secure well and firmly the brazen gates and the 
iron bars, and hold down my bolts, and stand upright and watch 
everything ; for if he should enter here, woe will seize us.* On 
hearing these things, the forefathers all began to reproach him 
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saying* 'All-devouring and insatiate, open that the King of Glory 
may come in-'... The voice therefore came again, 'Lift up the 
gates.' Hades hearing the voice a second time, answered as 
forsooth not knowing and said, 'Who is this King of Glory?' 
The angels of the Lord said, 4 The Lord strong and mighty, the 
Lord mighty in battle.' And immediately at this word the 
brazen gates were broken and the iron bars were crushed, and 
all the dead that were bound were loosed from their bonds, and 
we with them. And the King of Glory entered as a man, and 
all the dark places of Hades were lighted up. Hades straight- 
way cried, 'We are conquered, woe unto us.'... Then the King of 
Glory seized the chief ruler Satan by the head, and delivered 
him to the angels and said, 'Bind with irons his hands and feet 
and neck and mouth.' Then he delivered him to Hades and 
said, 'Take him and keep him safely until my second coming.' 
Then Hades took Satan and said to him, ' Beelzebub, inheritor 
of fire and punishment, enemy of the saints, by what necessity 
hast thou contrived that the King of Glory should be crucified, 
that he should come hither and spoil us? Turn and see that 
none of the dead is left in me; but all that thou didst gain by 
the tree of knowledge, thou hast lost it all by the cross/ " 

Christ then blesses all the fathers, beginning with Adam, 
and rises with them in triumphal procession to Paradise, where 
he delivers them to the archangel Michael. 

Is the resemblance of the two legends accidental, or is 
it possible that, in the Buddhist account, we have one of those 
faint reflections of Christian influence (derived perhaps from 
Persian Christians settled in western and southern India) which 
Professor Weber has endeavoured to trace in the doctrine of 
faith as taught in the Bbagavad Git&, and some of the mediaeval 
schools of the Ved&nta ? Much must depend on the date of the 
Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus. Maury and Cowper would 
place it as low as the fifth century; but Tischendorf with 
greater probability would refer it to the second 1 . Even if the 
present form in which we have the legend is interpolated, much 

1 Quffi omnia conjnncta ejusmodi haustum vel transcriptum putem. 
rant nt libellum nostrum ex antiquis- Evang. Apocr. p. 78. 
eimo scripto apocrypho seonndi leculi 
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of it most surely be of an early date ; and we find direct allu- 
sions to events described there, in the Pseudo-Epiphanius' 
komily ' in Sepulchrum Christi/ and in the fifteenth sermon of 
Eusebius of Alexandria 1 . At the same time we have no reason 
to suppose that the Buddhist legend was connected with the 
earliest worship of Avalokite£wara. It is not alluded to by the 
Chinese travellers in India ; and the date of the K£randa-vy6ha 
can only be so far fixed, that it seems to have been translated 
into Tibetan in the ninth century*. 



l The phrase in Athanasius* third 
■*noo in Arias reminds one of the 
kgmd, though it may he only a rhe- 
feriol phrase, dXV ovdl difut rdXiP 
fair fa&if? rdr Kv/Kor, tv ol Tv\u>pol 
*w 'Aiw mf£arre* i^atpijKay rbp "ASi;*. 

1 In Csomo Korosi's paper (Asiat. 



Ree. rr. p. 530) it is said to have been 
translated by 'Sikya-prabha' and Ratna- 
rakshita; the former is associated in 
p. 516 and p. 530 with Band6-y6-she*s- 
sd6, one of the well-known Tibetan 
translators of the 9th century (p. 527). 



E. B. COWELL. 



NOTES UPON I. TIIE ROOT AK ; II. THE ROOT I/AGL^^ 

III. THE WORD ARE. 



I. On the root AK. 

The Indo-European root ak is not a very easy one to deal wi t h, 
because there would seem to be more than one root of tt*at 
form. Besides this, there is a root agh which seems to hr».^e 
been nearly allied to it ; and beyond this again, there seem to 
have been more roots than one of the latter form. All ^ re 
more or less represented in English, but it is by no means e^*7 
to distinguish them. For the sake of convenience, I take th ^ m 
in the order in which they are presented by Fick, and it v*riu 
be understood that I do not undertake to mention all ths- eir 
derivatives in the various Indo-Enropean languages, but o *ty 
endeavour to mention such as are actually represented in ^o ur 
own language. 

To begin with ak. Here Fick cites at least four differ- ^ n * 
roots, three in his Indo-European word-list, and a fourth in ' ,w 
European list. The first three are ak, to see, ak, to pervad^^ or 
pierce, and the nasalised root ak or ank, to bend. The fow- rt ° 
is ak, to be colourless or dark. The first two he supposes tc^ "° 
identical, and indeed, very little is gained by separating th ^^ 
The notions of seeing and piercing are easily connected, a^^ m 
our word sharp-sighted, or in the word eye, as applied to the I :^ ' e 
in a needle. It is also better to consider the second ak be^^ 
the other, as presenting what was probably the more origin*" 
idea. I therefore rearrange his order to that extent, and jW- 
sent the first three forms as meaning (1) to pierce; (2) to &**•' 
(3) to bend. The derivatives of ak, to pierce, are seen in the 
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Latin accr, sharp, acidus, sour, and acuere, to sharpen. From 
acer, we have acerbity; closely connected with which are acrid, 
acridity, acridness, acrimony, acritude. 

From acidus, we have acid, acidity, acidulate ; and in close 
connection, acetic, acetous, acetate, and other terras, chiefly 
chemical 

In connection with acuere stand the Latin acutus, acumen, 
and acus. Hence the English acute, acuteness, acumen, acu- 
puncture, &c. 

The Latin acer becomes aigre in French ; whence the 
English eager, eagerness. Hence also vin aigre, sour wine ; or, 
in English, vinegar. 

From the Latin acus comes the diminutive aculeus. Hence 
the French aiguille and aiguiUette. Aiguille is a word of fre- 
quent occurrence in the descriptions of Alpine scenery. Ai- 
guillette has produced aglet, a word familiar to readers of 
Elizabethan literature, and occurring in Shakespeare in the 
compound aglet-baby. Spenser spells it aygulets in one of the 
finest stanzas he ever wrote, which is moreover remarkable for 
wanting half the last line. See F. Q. ii. 3. 26. 

Mr Peile, in his Greek and Latin Etymology, 3rd ed. p. 104, 
admits the close connection of this root ak with the A.S. eggian, 
to incite, or egg on. This seems to me to admit of direct proof. 
For we must certainly connect the Latin acies with acus, and 
the Latin acies is obviously identical with the AS. ecg, the 
edge of a sword, the very word which we now spell edge. The 
verb eggian is a mere derivative of this, signifying to apply an 
edge or point, hence to incite. This accounts also for the double 
form of the verb in English ; we not only find to egg on, but 
also to edge on, Other derivations in A.S. are, apparently, egl, 
a sprout of corn, or a beard of corn, represented by the' Essex 
word ails, meaning beards of barley. Also eglan, to inflict 
pain ; a verb which is commonly used impersonally, as in the 
phifese me egleft, i. e. it ails me. Also eglian, to feel ill, our 
modern to ail. 

More strictly, in accordance with Grimm's law, we should 
find the Latin c replaced by a Gothic h. Accordingly we find 
the A.S. eher, often contracted to edr, which is our ear in the 
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sense of an ear of corn. In Moeso-Gothic we have ahana, a 
sprout or ear of corn, used in the sense of chaff in Luke 3. 17. 
This is the word which we now spell awn. Here too I should 
place the word awl, A.S. dl, which may be a contraction of a 
theoretical form ahal, signifying the piercer, in which the primi- 
tive sense of the root has been most exactly preserved. Another 
received meaning of the root ak (to pierce) is to attain to, to 
hasten ; whence the Sanskrit aiva, for akva, a horse, Lat. equus, 
represented in English by equine, equitation, and equestrian. 
quote from Mr Peile (p. 104) the opinion that Professor Curtii 
seems to be right in attributing to this root our word hamme r — 
which seems to have acquired an initial aspirate to which i 
had no proper right, and is to be compared with the Lithi 
akmen and the Sanskrit aiman, meaning a hard stone. 

I now come to the second ak, meaning to see. This L__. s, 
probably, merely the same root in a different application. <£*St 
any rate, it gives us the Sanskrit aksha, Lat. oculus, A.S. *^ - y 

Hence not only the English eye, but the Latin-English ocul %st 

and ocular. A very interesting derivative of eye is the name of 
the flower which we call the daisy ; the AS. name was dc em^mj et 
edge, i. e. the days eye; an etymology which was well known _ as 
late as in the time of Chaucer. Another derivative is seen in 

window. In Middle-English this word was understood as me=- wan- 
ing wind-door, and was sometimes spelt windore; but the cz=>ri- 
ginal meaning was wind-eye, as testified by the Icelandic trir- — nd- 
auga, in which both elements are perfectly preserved. 
AS. names for window were eage-\yri, an eye-hole, or eage-di 
an eye-door. The latter form accounts for the confusion 
tween eye and door in the word window. 

We have also the word eyelet, not really of A.S. origin, but 
from the French oeillet, a diminutive of ceil, from oculus. 

From the root ak, to bend, we have the Sanskrit aHc/^m-> to 
bend, and the Latin angulus and ancoixu Hence our ar^BSfa 
angular, and anchor. There is also an A.S. angel, the mearrwng 
of which is a fish-hook. Whether it was a borrowed or a ^cx#- 
nate word it is hard to say. At any rate, it has given us *&* 
words angler, angling, and to angle. 

From the root ak, to be colourless or dark, is said to be 
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derived the curious Latin word aquilus, meaning dark brown. 
The feminine aqaila was used to designate a particular bird, 
passing into French as aigle, and thence into English as eagle. 

Closely connected in form with the root ak is the root agh. 
To this have been assigned three different senses ; viz. agh, 
to say; agh, to choke ; agh, to covet. All three are represented 
iu English. 
Agh, to say, gives Lat. aio and adagium ; whence adage. 
Agh, to covet (which I take next) gives the Lat. egere 
which appears in indigent 

Agh, to choke, is a far more prolific root, the derivatives of 
which are liable to confusion with those of ak, to pierce. Hence 
the Lat angusius, narrow ; in connection with which we have 
ftinoitf, anxiety, anxietude, and anger. There is also an AS. 
onge, vexatious, with its derivation ang-nayl, a sore beside a 
Sail, known in later English as an angnail, agnail, or (by an at- 
tempt to give it a new meaning) as hang-nail. 

Hence also the Lat. anguis, a snake, and anguilla, an eel. 
Cognate with anguilla is the Anglo-Saxon dl (contracted from a 
theoretical ahal) now spelt eel Thus the two words which we 
*ow spell eel and awl were once spelt alike, and it is difficult 
to distinguish between them. In the same way we have, in 
Greek, not only e^i9, a viper, but e^ti/09, a hedgehog. The 
former, cx*s, must go with anguis and the Sanskrit ahi, from 
*he root agh, to choke; but possibly e^ti/09, almost natural- 
ls *sd in the form echinus, is to be referred to ak, to pierce. 
Reside the form echinus we have the interesting word igel, 
s *ill preserved in German as the name of a hedgehog. Unless 
l * may still be traced in some of our provincial dialects, the 
^ord is now out of use ; but it occurs in the contracted form 
yi in a remarkable specimen of Anglo-Saxon which is said 
*o shew traces of the dialect of East Anglia. When king 
*£dmund of East Anglia was murdered by the Danes, we are 
*old that his tormentors tied him to a tree, and threw javelins 
*t him "till he was all beset with their shootings, as the 
bristles of a hedgehog, even as was St Sebastian;" or, in the 
°*nginal, " o88et he all wa?s bisct mid heorae scotungum, swylce 
&U$ burst®, swa swa Sebastianus waes." 



i 
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From the same root agh, to chok$, is derived the Moeso- 
Gothic agis, terror, preserved in English in the form awe. 
Also the good old Anglo-Saxon word ece, an ache or pain. 
This word was always spelt ake (with k) in Middle-English, 
until Greek became known amongst us. After that time, it 
was spelt ache in conformity with the spelling of the cognate 
Greek word a^09, though the word was not borrowed from the 
Greek at all, but only derived from a common source with it. 

I wish here to record my conviction that nothing has so 
much obscured the etymology of English as the notion, still 
widely held, that we have few native words in our language, 
and that it is absolutely necessary to " derive n everything from 
a Latin, Greek, or Sanskrit root. The truth is rather that we 
have hundreds of native words which can only be fairly traced 
by comparing them with Indo-European roots, from which in 
many cases they can be derived without much error, aud with 
which they ought always to be connected,, where such a con- 
nection is fairly practicable. 



II. On the root MAGH. 

In dealing with the root magh, I may remark that I was 
led to investigate it in order to distinguish clearly between the 
different uses of the English word main. It is remarkable that 
we have two words of the form main, one a substantive and 
the other an adjective, which have come to us from different 
sources, and are yet nearly related to each other. The sub- 
stantive, used in the phrase "with might and main" is of 
native origin, but the adjective, used in the phrase " the main 
chance," was borrowed from the French. The history of the 
words is quite clear. The substantive is the A.S. mcegen, 
might, from the verb magan, to be able. The adjective is the 
old French viaine or magne, great, from the Latin magnus. 
But the Latin and A.S. roots are identical, viz. mag-, being 
cognate with each other. The Indo-European root is magh, 
to be great, or powerful ; whence we have Sansk. mahat, great, 
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Ok. /leya?, Lat. magnus; and from the last of these, the 
0. Ft. maine, Eng. main as an adjective. We also find 
Moefio-Goth. magus, a boy (lit. one who is coming to his 
full strength), AS. mceg, a relation, either male or female, 
whence Mid. -Eng. may, always used to mean a girl ; also A.S. 
wegd, a maid, with its diminutive maiden. From the same 
wot is the important A.S. verb magan, G. mogen, Eng. may. 
To the same root we can trace the Gk. y^yairq, a machine, and 
jLS. macian, to make. In Sanskrit mah means to honour; 
compare Lat. mactus, honoured, mactare, to honour. Other 
derivatives are Gk. fieydkos, Goth, mikils, A.S. micel, Eng. 
irickle; Gk. tifj/co$ 9 length; A.S. mcegn, strength, now spelt 
main. Also Goth, mahts, A.S. mceht, miht, Eng. might. Also 
much, more, most; Gk. pa/cpos, long, &c. And I can enumerate 
many more words which are obviously from the same root, viz. 
**ajor, mayor, maxim, master, magistrate, magnate, magnify, 
Majesty, mechanics, &c. I conclude by tracing the word mata- 
dor, which must also be included. The Lat. mactare means 
(I) to honour, (2) to sacrifice, (3) to kill Hence the Spanish 
**atar, to kill, and matador, the "killer" of the bull in the 
Spanish bull-fight. Perhaps some more may be added; but 
these will shew how important the knowledge of such a root is 
ui the tracing of English etymologies. It may also be observed 
that the strong similarity between the derivatives of the root 
*uzgh in various languages is due to the fact that the letter 
** is extremely persistent as an initial, being unaffected by 
Grimm's law. The substance of the present note upon this 
H>ot is printed in a note to my edition of the Two Noble Kins- 
men, Act n. Sc. 1. 1. 116. 



III. On the word ARE. 



lF 



In the Old Northumbrian version of the Gospels pre- 
served in the Durham MS. (MS. Cotton, Nero D. 4) the 
Modern English are is represented both by aron and by sind. 
Though these forms have at first sight no resemblance, they 
•*e, of course, both due to the same form, the Indo-European 
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asanti. The syllables asan give aron, and the syllables santi 
give sind. But the really interesting point is, that the word 
aron actually contains the root-vowel a (in as-), which 11 
missing in the Sanskrit santi and in the Latin sunt, and only 
imperfectly represented in the Greek elalv and the Icelandic 
eru. The old Northumbrian dialect has had considerable in- 
fluence upon that Midland dialect which has come to be recog- 
nised as standard English ; and amongst other things, has ex- 
cluded the word ben, and given us the word are in its place. 
In the MSS. of Chaucer we find three forms, viz. am, ben, and 
beth. The point to which I wish to draw attention is the ex- 
treme antiquity of such a form as are; and to suggest that there 
is a vast number of forms in English which bear similar marks 
of having been preserved, without great loss, from the Indo- 
European period. This is, perhaps, admitted in theory; but 
I am sure that it is constantly ignored in practice. When 
etymologists are employed upon English, they commonly forget 
that they often have to deal with very antique forms. It is 
impossible, I suppose, to assign any very precise date. But 
when we notice the completeness of a language like the Moeso- 
Gothic, which had forms of its own in the fourth century, and 
can trace back the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, to centuries 
preceding the Christian era, I would ask the question — Is it 
not speaking very much within bounds, to suggest that a word 
like are (understood as a corruption of aron or asan or asanti) 
must be at least 3000 years old ? I very much doubt if the full 
importance of English has been recognised, even by Germans. 
The fragments of pothic are very imperfect, and do not contain, 
for example, any such word as aron, but only sind. The Low- 
German languages are but imperfectly represented by their 
written remains. It is notorious that many words in daily use, 
obviously of Anglo-Saxon origin, are not found in our oldest 
MSS. I draw the conclusion that in the modern dialects, of 
English, Danish, Swedish, and in the Icelandic, there must be 
many forms of extreme antiquity, some of which may not have 
varied very widely from the original type ; and I suspect that 
it is in this direction that least has been done to illustrate the 
original Indo-European speech. 
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I will add one more illustration from the same Northum- 
brian glosses. We have, in the one word am, the suffix m or 
flu, representing the first personal pronoun. But in the old 
Northumbrian we have further examples of the same suffix in 
the words ic doam, I do, Mark xi. 29; ic beom> I be (or rather, 
I shall be — for it has a future force), Mark ix. 19; and ic 
g&eom, I see, Mark viii. 24. These I have already noted in 
my preface to St Mark's Gospel, p. xxxi. 

W. W. SKEAT. 



SELECT PRIVATE ORATIONS OF DEMOSTHENES, WIT — II 
INTRODUCTIONS AND ENGLISH NOTES BY F. — A. 
PALEY, M.A., AND J. E. SANDYS, M.A. PART L 



It is, I suppose, the fact that there are a larger number of 
highly trained classical scholars in England than in any otk-ier 
country, and it is probably the fact also that the proportion, of 
these who make contributions of value to Classical Philolog5^" is 
smaller in England than elsewhere. Even among our prod "«-ic- 
tive scholars, there are not many who care to undertake ^&»ny 
task involving more than a few months' work: and the out- 
siders, who ought to form an intelligent critical audience, ^ire 
content, for the most part, to utter their criticisms in lectum res 
or conversation, and leave the public expression of opinion* to 
the ' indolent reviewer' of the weekly papers. Such a book m 
that before me has, in all probability, been carefully read ty 
some twenty or thirty men of matured scholarship, any on-^°f 
whom would have been able to suggest some improvement, 2M<1 
so, with little trouble to himself, have helped to advance the 
cause of classical learning in England. If I am not mistaken, 
the Journal of Philology has always sought to be especially' tie 
organ of sober detailed criticism of this kind, avoiding" all 
approach to the windy generalities and aesthetic affectations 
which are so popular in other quarters. What is perhaps still 
to be desired is that there should be a more systematic over- 
sight of all publications which come within its province, so 
that any writer who had done really honest work might feel 
sure of finding here a fair and appreciative judgment, and what 
is of yet greater importance, of getting substantial help for 
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future editions. I do uot of course assume that the suggestions 
of the critic should always be accepted by the author, but if 
they are worthy of being admitted into the Journal, they 
ought at least to direct his attention to points in which it 
is desirable that he should strengthen his position or alter 
his manner of expression. 

Turning now to my immediate subject : I think there can 
be no question that this edition of the Private Orations far 
surpasses any that have gone before it, and that it will com- 
pare favourably with the English editions of any portion of 
Demosthenes, excepting only the jnasterly edition of the De 
Falsa Legations by Mr Shilleto, which, in point of exact 
scholarship and familiarity with the language of the Orators, 
seems to me to stand altogether alone. It is a matter of 
satisfaction that the younger editor, as we may infer from the 
three volumes which have appeared with his name — the Select 
Orations of Isocrates, and the first and second parts of the 
Private Orations of Demosthenes — has already marked out for 
his own a definite portion of the field of classical study, thus 
setting an example of that division of labour which is so much 
needed among English scholars, and which, seems so difficult to 
achieve. Mr Sandys' notes exhibit the good sense and sound 
scholarship which we naturally look for in any work of his, 
and they have the further merit of embodying the latest results 
of the researches of Arnold Schaefer and other distinguished 
German philologists. In the present volume, however, it is 
only the work of revision which has fallen to Mr Sandys, the 
bulk of the notes being due to Prof. Paley. In the second 
volume the parts of the editors are reversed. 

It is fortunate for the students of this generation that Mr 
Paley has not practised the self-restraint which has been just 
commended in his coadjutor. No editor of the present day has 
taken so wide a range as he has done. Personally I am dis- 
posed to regret that he has preferred to turn his attention 
to Demosthenes rather than to the Lyric poets. If he had 
made use of his special knowledge of the language of the Epic 
and Tragic poets to provide us with an edition of the link which 
connects them, I think that his services would have been even 

Journal of Philology, vol. n. \ Q 
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greater than they are. But beggars must not be choosers, 
where so much has been done, it would be ungrateful to co 
plain because something else remains undone. 

The observations which follow are almost entirely confin 
to those passages in which I thought I saw my way to a 
satisfactory explanation than that given in the notes. Wh 
I was dissatisfied with the note but could suggest nothi 
better, I have said nothing. Once or twice I have mention — ed 
where I thought a note might have been added with 
vantage. 

IIpo? <$>op/xlo)va, 908. 6. 

eSdveiaa Qopfilcovi eucoci fiva? afufxyrepoirXow eh rhp U6 
iirl eripa diro0i]tcg. 

Mr Paley translates " I lent the defendant twenty minae ~^br 
the double voyage to Pontus and back, on the security of tw :5ce 
that amount of goods"; adding "the meaning of &ri h^dpa 
vTrodq/cr) has been doubted, but the context leaves it pr&^tty 
clear that it is a brief legal phrase for i<f> Mpp To*ovi-^9 n . 
On p. 63 (c. Lacr. 930) Mr Sandys suggests that " this singtsJar 
phrase should be emended iwl iXevOipa vTroOrjiqp f on an un^ in- 
cumbered security* ". 

I think the phrase is correct as it stands, and that it m^ans 
' on a separate, distinct, independent security ', besides the slip 
and the cargo put on board. Allusion is made to this independent 
security, p. 909, ovre tt}p virodqtcrjp irapexryero ovre ra XPQf*** 
iveOer eh rfjv pclvp, where ret xpq/iara are the rerpoKur)(t^Jw 
<f>opTia agio, referred to in § 6. I cannot understand Mr PaJc/g 
note on the second passage. There is another allusion to this 
security in p. 914, ivdevhe eghrkei ov/c hfOefUPo^ eh rrjv vcvf 
ra yjnqyjiTa teal xnrodrjicrjv ovk $x&p, where Mr P. gives no note, 
but, from the summary ( he left Athens without sufficient goods 
as a security 1 , 1 should suppose that he gives an explanatory 
force to Kai 

p. 916 §31. dveXoficvo? 'taking up the bond.' Rather 
'getting back*. 

p. 917 § 36. iriirpaicrai avrfi. 'The usual Attic construc- 
tion with this passive perfect (or aorist). We find it first in 
Acsch. Suppl. 960*. But why call it Attic ? The agent ii 
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commonly expressed in the passive by the dative both in 
Homer and Herodotus. 

p. 918 § 38. irapfai ei? 6ij/9a?, 'entered Thebes 9 . So 
(p. 999 § 16) TraprjXdov ek Ta/buW?, is translated ' entered TV, 
where Pro£ Kennedy's more correct version is 'went on the 
campaign to'. Literally it will be ' was marching along to'. 

p. 919. 40. I think there should be a new paragraph after 
aarofiakoofiev. The sentence which follows is merely introduc- 
tory to the general summing up of the case, not in any way 
explanatory or confirmatory of what precedes. 

p. 921. 47. The construction of this difficult sentence 
would be clearer if the mark of interrogation were deferred to 
the end \nro\afioiT elvcu, the previous clauses being separated 
by colons. There are three pairs of antitheses opposed by pAv 
and Bi. " How monstrous it would be that you should attach 
weight to a disputed statement, while you refuse to believe 
what is agreed to by both parties ; that Lampis should come 
forward to give evidence of that which he formerly denied, and 
you should refuse to give the evidence of your verdict though 
folly convinced of the fact; that you should not listen to 
Lampis when he speaks the truth, but place implicit confi- 
dence in the story which he was bribed to tell". There seems 
to be a confusion in the note on ovtc iark pdprvpes, * While you 
by deciding that his first evidence was true, and that P. did not 
pay, decline to become witnesses of the fact in my favour'. It 
is not 'by deciding' but in spite of their knowledge : the anti- 
thesis is, " Lampis offers himself as a witness of what he knows 
to be false, you refuse to be witnesses of what you know to 
be true". 

p. 921. 49. rh £' virlp rwv dirotrrepovfiivap, k.t.X. This is 
translated in the note ' our assertion, &c.' Of course it is ' that 
part of the evidence of Lampis which tells in favour of the 
injured party', viz. his first statement that he had not been 
paid. 

p. 923. I think that Mr Sandys makes too much of the 
peculiarities of style in the speech against Lacritus. Surely 
Toiytopvykta is not more harsh than the expressions which 
Aeschines finds fault with (c. Ctes. p. 77 § 166), dfiwekovpyovat 

16—2 
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tt)v iroXtv, <fx>ppoppa4>oviA€0a and the Test. Nor can I agree 
with the instances of 'lax diction' which Mr Paley adduces, 
e.g. p. 924. 4, ovtc dp e^orro? = ewci oum av egot, Sort? S&axriv 
= rw StSoma. p. 925. 7, Sire? a» evepryol wru>> * that they might 
be engaged in a trading enterprise'. They are ordinary con- 
structions, of which examples can he found in the grammars. 
And why should, § 5, fiatfOelre ra Sucaia be considered 'an 
anomalous accusative' ? It is a simple cognate. 

p. 925. 7. ovb* 6 SpaovpySfis. The ov8i is not intended to 
contrast T. with his brother (as the note says) but with the 
speaker Androclea 

p. 926. 10. There is a misprint in the note on eirl bUa- 
Koalas. For 220 read 225, and 'twenty-five' for 'twenty' 
below. 

p. 928. 17. ovroai Se AdtcpiTo? fjv 6 c fi yyiyT ifc . Note. 'Per- 
haps we should transpose the article, which should not be used 
with the predicate, reading 6 A. ty efipyiynfc'. But the article 
is of course not wanted with the proper name (see § 15, ovroai 
AdfcpiTo? again), and the predicate being coextensive with the 
subject may perfectly well take the article, which gives it 
additional definiteness. 

§ 18. Sxjt eh roKamov dpyvplov rrjv Tiprjp elvai KaOurra- 
fievrfp. Note. ' According to the market value. Cf. 1-17? KaBe- 
oTrjKvla? Tifirj?'. I do not see how such an interpretation was 
arrived at, or what was the good of referring to the perfect to 
explain the sense of the present. Wolf and Schaefer rightly 
explain elvcu KaOiarafiimjp = /caOUrrcurOai, and so Kennedy 
translates 'so that the price of the wine would amount to a 
talent in money'. 

p. 929. 19. I cannot agree with the statement in the note 
that the double article ra xepofua ra t playback denotes irony. 
In none of the passages quoted does it denote anything more 
than a wish to be exact. 

p. 930. 22. rotavTa tovtodp iarl tcL Kcucovpyqiiara. Note. 
' For the use of the article, cf. Aesch. Theb. 646, roiavr €K€tvwv 
iarl Tat»€vpr)iiaTa\ It was hardly worth while to go so far as 
Aeschylus for an illustration of this simple sentence when we 
have in the next page ai j*h iravovpyiai touivtcu rwv av6pti>- 
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trcov tovtcop elaiv. The same might be said of the note on 
hnrXaana, p. 1289. 

§ 23. Note. ' It would seem from this that lending on em- 
$ap€iafjLbs was as illegal as borrowing'. But there is nothing 
about illegality in the text : Aratus simply says that he should 
not have lent money on the security offered, if he had known 
it was already mortgaged. 

p. 931. 25. Note. ' teal — fidXiara seems the syntax intended'. 
But teal would be quite correct without fiaXiara, ' It was here 
also that they showed their insolence (juLXurra) in the highest 
degree'. 

ovk etxpftev <trrov Kparotjiev £o>? xofiuralfieOa. In direct 
speech the 1st optative would be a deliberate conjunctive, the 
2nd would appear as &>? av tcofnaco/xeOa. The note is likely to 
be misleading to young scholars. 

p. 932. 29. iwifieKetadat (bra? av d7ro\a(3oifiev. A note 
should have been added pointing out the difference between 
farm with the opt. and Brr©? av with subj. and opt. 

p. 941. 52, Summary. ' Terms of the law violated by taking 
the ship first to Chios'. Bather it would seem to have been 
brought first to Thieves' Harbour and afterwards taken to 
Chios. Observe the perf. tcaTqyfiiva in 53. 

§ 54. It is said in the note that ' there seems to be some- 
thing wrong in this passage'. The construction is set right by 
substituting a comma for a period after tovtcov. The general 
meaning will then be, "goods lent from Athens for the return 
voyage have been disembarked at Chios, proving the truth of my 
remark that the city itself loses through the losses of its 
capitalists. That you are involved in our misfortune is plain, 
for when a man disobeys your laws and sends off your property 
to Chios, is he not injuring you as much as us ?" 

p. 964. 26. Note. ' In late Greek Karel^af seems to mean 
lodged or kept there', avrov is the genitive governed by k. in 
the sense of took possession of. See Schaefer in loc., and Host 
and Palm's Lex. 

p. 966. 1. koX dinjKXaypivov. Note. ' These words seem 
an interpolation. The passive would require a change of sub- 
ject. Nor does it seem likely that the passive could here have 
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been used in the medial sense, which is wholly inappropriate*. 
Schaefer gives the true explanation on 578. 15, to which he 
refers in his note on this passage. Translate 'having got rid 
of, being quit of, the whole matter*. 

p. 969. 11. dffiws £' epv oU Xeyw twtoi?. Note. 'The 
dative of respect or reference'. These terms are extremely 
vague: an accusative of respect one has heard of, but Curtius 
knows no such dative, and though Madvig uses the phrase 
' dative of reference' for Curtius' more exact ' dative of inter- 
est ', this is not the signification given to it here, if we may 
judge from the quotation, in which a dative occurs with x a ~ 
Xcwa>? (fxpeiv. I should have no hesitation in calling it a 'causal 
dative'. 

p. 971. 16. Note. 'The av is attracted as usual to the 
negative. See Shilleto on Thuc. 1. 76. 4'. But nothing is 
said there of attraction to the negative ; the anticipation of av 
is simply attributed to " the desire of the Greeks to show as 
early as possible that a sentence is intended to be contingent". 

p. 975. 28. ravra weifc Svear i/iol Yerpa'xjba* t$> fw) ird- 
povri teal vepl &v Ei/c/yyou Karehi&aam ; Mr P. seems uncertain 
as to the force of /roi. It seems to me to join the two reasons 
why the speaker was not responsible for the proceedings com- 
plained of: 1st, he was absent : 2nd, Eueigus had been already 
found guilty. Either clause would have followed verpax&ai 
with equal propriety, though there is perhaps a little awkward- 
ness in coupling them together. 

p. 980. 46. Note. ' i^raarai, he has had the matter inves- 
tigated'. I think there can be no doubt that i£. is used in a 
passive sense here. See the quotations in Reiske's. Index or 
Rost and Palm, 

§ 47. *X eiV - Th e opposition of xdKewbv to fiq&iov proves 
that fjv is common to both, and prevents our supposing an inde- 
finite subject as suggested in the nota 

§ 48. It is not clear what use of the future is said to belong 
to the later Attic and to be confined to the Ionic form. I do 
not think the metaphor in {nrotrreWSfievov is either nautical or 
military. The meaning is simply 'without concealment' (put- 
ting a thing under). 
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p. 994. 14. \a$pa. Note. ' She had also sworn privately (and 
a pirt from the consideration of a bribe)'. I do not see any 
. for the words in brackets : why need koI mean more 
U»m 'she had even gone so far as to swear'? 

p. 90S. 10. There is a misprint in the note: for 'present' 

' indicative '. 
p. 1001. 23. <5e av. Can there be any doubt that the Bank 
1 attracted to the ant-ecedent dependent on KaraXKar- 
T0at, and does not 'depend on the sense of Trfpi'l 
p. 1011, 8. There should be a comma, not a full stop, after 
Tjj tavrov. I forgot to mention that in p. 9b'6 the aomxw 
"bould be moved from tovtw to tovtovi, connecting irpix; with 
ioos yeyeiTifiipaiv, and reserving iraptypa-^rafirjv for the 
following clause. 

§ 10. For the construction of 6jto\oy£ followed by the infi- 
nitive with 01!, it would have been better to have referred to 
lladvig, § 205. Similarly for the use of the Perfect instead of 
*^e Aorist in later Greek (pp. 906 and 994), Winer's Grammar 
*oould have been referred to, ed. iloulton, p. 136. 

§11. irpoi tov hmtTi}Tr)V d-iTTivn)<7€. Note. 'We might ex- 
t TTpos t» S. but it is easy to supply £\6ov<ra. I cannot see 
b of a note like this. Nobody who bad any acquaintance 
ri tlj the usage of the verb, or with the common phrases \a%uv 
: apyoina, trpo'i Starn/Trjt/, could have expected a dative, 
loh I imagine is without example. In this very speech W 
»vc the same construction repeated in §§ 17, 3S, 39. 
A few lines below, for oOS' ok read ovB' tu;. 
p, 1012. 14. Tod 7rat£as roiii Siaxovow rovi to5 irarpw 
'tuptrow {irotTjaap^Oa. Note. ' Either toi/5 TraiSat or tow 
i'ow reads like an interpolated gloss'. On first reading 
me is certainly disposed to consider that BtaKovov; was a gloss 
a prevent a mistake as to Traloav (and this is rather eonfisMd 
f the various readings), but a reference to the index shows 
toT&j Siaxoiw 1155, oltterijv htaicovov 1359 ; and it seems pro- 
bable from other passages that Swincofov was a term applied to a 
superior class of servants. Of. Sturtz. Lei. Xenoph. b. v. 

p. 1013. 17, tore. Note. 'Before the second arbitrator 
jotus did appear'. After the death of Solon each party brought 
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a suit against the other. Boeotus appeared in court as plaintiff 
but made no appearance as defendant This is shown by the 

antithesis irepi /ikv ovv <$v ovroi jjlol ihucatyvro tjv 8 ey# 

tovtov iSicoKov. It is this second suit, not that before Solon, 
to which Tore refers. 

p. 1013. 18. avT$ MapTiditp. Note. " As Mantitheus, ift 
by an altered name. (Or perhaps ' with Mantitheus himself, in 
ironical allusion to Boeotus being somebody else)". I think 
aim? must have the emphatic meaning here, but I cannot 
accept the ironical allusion. Translate " I prosecuted him as 
being actually Mantitheus, under the actual name M." 

p. 1018. 13. firjBkv abucovvro*;. Note. 'Here fitj is used, not 
ov, because the case is hypothetical and represents el mu pifib 
rjhUow. Schaefer's reading ov&h is also correct, as asserting 
the present consciousness of innocence as a fact'. I do not 
think it is right to speak of this as a hypothetical case, and 
certainly el teal /irjSev rjSucovp would give a different sense to 
that required. If Schaefer's ovbev is not accepted, I think all 
we can do is to impute this use of fifj to carelessness, and num- 
ber it among the exceptional cases referred to by Madvig, §206, 
b, rem. 1. But the usage of later Greek makes it more pro- 
bable that ovhev (which occurs in some MSS.) was changed to 
firjSh than the reverse. 

§ 34. I should understand evijffq? as referring hack to 
airpdyfuov in § 32. 

p. 1019. 37. vmipertov. The circumstances referred to are 
obscure, but the explanation given in the note does not seem 
to me probable. The text says nothing of rousing the anger of 
Cammes. I should suppose that Boeotus charges Mantitheus 
with having recovered money due to his father in Mytilen«i 
in order that he, B., may claim a share of it, which of course he 
could not do if it were money supplied by Apollonidas and other 
friends of Athens for the purpose of levying a force against the 
tyrant. Such a demand might be represented as helpi°S 
Cammes against the Athenians. Surely A. Schaefer is wrong 
in thinking Ameinias an enemy of Athens. Mantitheus would 
not then have mentioned his connexion with him. 

p. 1022. 48. In Summary, read for 'feelings', 'failings 1 , twice 
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p. 1024. 54. ahX afyovrw. Note. ' He will not himself 
have any just grounds for having said them at all'. Rather "he 
will be unable to bring forward any fair plea". 

p. 1026. 59. TTorepa fj pr}. Note. ' More correctly perhaps 
17 ov, since it is a direct question of fact. But we may say that 
it is equivalent to etre fj /nj\ As ov is allowable after eXre this 
does not help us much. Jelf (§ 875, obs. 3), followed by the 
editor of Madvig (§ 284), says that ' when the 2nd member of 
the disjunctive question is negative, this is expressed by fj ov, 
if the predicate, and by fj fir), if only a part of the sentence is 
negatived'. I do not think this is borne out by facts. Of 
course prj is often required by the mood of the verb under- 
stood : where this is not the case, prj is allowable after irorepa, 
just as in any interrogative sentence which expects a negative 
answer; but I think it is rarely used without some special 
inducement, such as we find in this sentence, in the desire to 
avoid a second ov. 

p. 1283. 23. rl Xa&6vr&; to fii/Scuov. The force of the 
article should have been noticed in this and in the similar 
passage (§15). It is not simply 'what security' but 'what 
as our security'. 

p. 1284. 5. Note. ' i<f> q}re. An abbreviation for hr* itcelvtp 
ware (or at least equivalent to it). Similarly 0Z65 re is toiovto? 
otos ware 9 . It is a pity this note should have been inserted. 
Unless an editor can give a better account of a construction 
than is to be found in the grammars, he should content 
himself with a reference to them. It is unnecessary to say 
that there is no such construction as toiovto? olos ware: 
even if we assume that 0I09 is inserted by mistake, how is it 
easier to understand an infinitive after ware than after 0I09? 
The true explanation of i<f> q}re is that it is an abbreviated 
expression for iirl rovr<p i<f> fire, which was followed originally 
by a future indicative, but as the idea of result got more and 
more associated with the infinitive, the latter in process of time 
became the more usual construction. 

p. 1285. 8. ovperifi^Orj. Mr Paley, proposing to read era- 
-TiyJ)Q% does not notice that Suidas recognizes the ordinary 
reading. Prof. Kennedy translates 'the price was manipu- 
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lated through such letters'. I do not quite see how this sense 
can be got out of ovpriftdm, and I think the context re- 
quires a word expressive of the result of manipulation, rather 
than of manipulation itself. If we consider what would be 
the natural consequence of selling only in the dearest markets, 
it would tend of course to equalize prices everywhere. May 
not this be the meaning of awrifuuo, to price together ? An 
indirect effect would probably be to raise prices at Athens, 
where they had been kept down by artificial restrictions. 

§ 10. 7repa? 8' ovv. This extremely awkward sentence 
seems to me more unlike Demosthenes than anything in the 
Lacritus. There are many minor points besides, e.g. the use of 
avfiTrrvfta and dxapiaios (surely the right reading), which make 
me doubt the genuineness of this speech. The analysis in the 
note does not seem to me satisfactory. I think that, after the 
parenthetical statement of the breach of contract by Parmeni- 
scus, \a/3cov yap — diroSlSorai, it was intended to describe the 
insolent behaviour of the partners when called upon to make 
some reparation (cf. § 12 oi/to? vfipurruews ixpqaaro), but the 
sentence breaks down under the accumulation of clauses, just 
at the point where the appeal of the plaintiff to the partners is 
about to be introduced. As Schaefer's reading KaTcuppoinjo-a? 
is mentioned, it would have been as well to add that he 
suggests iripas hk, \a/3cbv yap (omitting ovv) after the pattern 

Of T€KfX1]pLOV hi. 

KadtarqicvUv;. I should be inclined to take this 'prices were 
quiet, not rising'. And similarly I should translate airayye- 
\ovvra ravdevhe tca0e<rrrjKcna above, ' to report that prices here 
were steady'. The attraction from ivOdbe to h#h&* seems to 
me more natural if we take tcaOeimjKora as predicate, than if 
we translate, as in the note, 'market prices here'. In the 
latter case the connexion of ivOevbe is rather with /cad. than 
with the verb of motion air* 

p. 1286. 10. Must not the word cTnfJdvqs have had some 
technical sense which does not appear in our lexicons? It 
seems hardly possible that ordinary passengers should have been 
liable to the severest punishment if they changed their destina- 
tion. I understand it of an agent sent in charge of goods. 
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p. 1287. 13. It would have been well to note that ovSh 
poXXoy is adverbial, 'not a whit the more for that'. 

p. 1287. 13. cnroXafalv. Note. ' To take in part, to take 
is an instalment'. I doubt very much whether any example of 
such a meaning could be found. The force of the passage 
quoted from the Nubea depends entirely on otrra>?. The mean- 
ing there is, I believe, the same as in all the passages in which 
it occurs in this speech, viz. 'to get back what is due*, the 
exact opposite to diroSovwu, which occurs in this very section. 
The other passages are §§ 12, 16, 30, 32, 33, 41, 46, and though in 
several of these passages reference is made to this note, there is 
only one (16) where it seems to me that the meaning here sug- 
gested is at all suitable, though even there it is not by any 
means necessary. 

§ 14. airb TavrofMiTOv. I do not think that this could 
mean ' volunteered advice'. For the reasons given by Schaefer 
I take it in the same way as Kennedy. 

KmOopokjoyclv. I do not think tcard can have the force sug- 
gested in the note, either in this word (' to accept as full pay- 
ment 9 ) or in Kararfopa^no ('to purchase goods against, as a set-off 
to, a sum of money'). This meaning of 'against' is expressed 
by ami not Kara. Thus we have dvraryopd&ip in p. 930. 24. 

ofjuLce iropevopivovs* This phrase is no doubt commonly 
used of hostile meeting, but there is nothing in its nature to 
confine it to such; and the context here requires it to be 
taken in the sense 'ready to meet him half-way'. 

pi 1288. 16. w h-ot/juov ovrwv. This is one of the few 
cases in which I should be disposed to follow Beiske against 
Schaefer, taking irolpuov as referring to fjn&v. I do not see 
that it has any force if referred to r&v avrCKeyopAvcov. The 
note speaks of 'a kind of attraction to rjfi£v\ but does not give 
any further explanation. In the simplest form the sentence 
would run d^covfiev, a>? fhoifwi Svres, tcpidrjpai, which, thrown 
into the absolute, becomes afyovprap m frol/iap ovtgdv /cp. 

p. 1289. 20. SunreTrpayfievos. Note. 'This is rather re- 
markable in the sense of Stairpajjapepos. But Demosthenes is 
fond of using perfect passives in the middle sense'. This again 
is likely to mislead : Sunrerrpary/Aivos is the perfect middle and 
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appears as such in all the better grammars. As for the midd 
use of this particular verb being 'remarkable', plenty < 
examples will be found in the Indices to Demosthenes, Plsitc 
and Xenophon. It is curious that the two former seem nevei 
to employ the active voice. 

p. 1289. 21. As the form nrpoo^lv is admitted in the text 
there ought to have been a note to justify the omission of tie 
<r. As far as I know, the form is not noticed in any commoner 
books than Lobeck's Phrynichus, p. 673, Path. n. 143, Paral 17. 

p. 1293. 35. Why should rb haveiov rb apx?Sov * the origi- 
nal debt' cause a difficulty, (except indeed on the view stated 
in p. 929, that the double article denotes irony) ? The use of 
rb dpxaiov for 'the principal* presupposes the fuller form. In 
any case I should object to the emendation proposed in the 
note ; as also to the very uncalled for irouctknv instead of 
iroXK&v in § 37. 

p. 1294. 40. real yap rovro. Instead of referring to «*• 
firjpLov Sk, it would have been more to the purpose to quote 
p. 268, § 122, tccUroi teal rovro with Holmes 9 note. 

J, B. MAYOR 
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ON THE MEANING OP A PASSAGE IN CICERO, ORATOR 
c. 48> COMPARED WITH QUINTILIAN, INST. ORAT. 
xn. 10, § 27 1 . 



There can be little doubt that many of the notes in rival 
aeries of later German Editions of the Classics are borrowed 
wholesale and systematically from each other, the choice of 
points for illustration and explanation, the illustrations and 
explanations, and even the words and structure of the notes 
often being nearly identical throughout, so much so, that were 
it not for the prefaces and indices, one would be tempted to 
think that Piderit and Jahn or Halm and Richter are but dif- 
ferent names of the same persons. Probably this is done by 
express or tacit understanding between the respective pro- 
prietors and editors on the principle of ' give and take ' — 
8umimu8 inque vicem praebemus mutua — and does not concern 
the public directly : still some disadvantages connected with it 
should be pointed out ; the loss to the student of fresh criticism 
on new points; of independent rival criticism on points and 
theories already mooted; the factitious weight given to one 
editor's views by the apparently independent support of 
another; the consequent tendency to perpetuate old mistakes 
and encourage a somewhat servile rote-repetition of criticism, 
now-a-days perhaps too prevalent. Strange errors are not 
only made, but left unnoticed. Critics of the twentieth centuiy 
will think but little of our scholarship when they find a mistake 
like the following, in a well-known and useful edition. " Und 
wenn Cicero nicht lange darnach mit unzweideutiger Beziehung 
auf den Orator, in einem Antwortschreiben an ebendenselben 
Cornificius erwidert 'hin und wieder richte ich mein Augen- 

1 Bead before the Cambridge Philological Society, December 2, 1875. 
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merk darauf, each zo grossen Rednern zu machen' so war 
<::**§ nicht bk* in Scherze, sondern in gewisser Beziehung auch 
erastlich gemeint-" 'Cic. Orator. Piderit, 1865, pref. 1, § 17.] 
The passage referred to is as follows : — yvod oriremufn /iitfc in 
ea eyitUAa quam a U proxime accept, ad id primum respon- 
ded. Animvm advorti enim hoc roe magnos oraioree facere 
non nunquam. [Cic. ad Fam. XIL 18. 1.] 

Except for such harried bookmaking, and for a careless ac- 
ceptance of anything that appears in print, it would be hard to 
understand how an gjd mistake with regard to a passage in 
Cicero and in Quintilian on the usage of Greek characters in 
their alphabet, could have been perpetuated in successive modern 
editions. The two passages are as follows: — (1) Cic. Orator, 
xlviil 160, nee enim Graecam litteram adhibebant, nunc anient 
etiam duas — and (2) Quint. Inst Or. XII. 10. 27, Jucundissima* 
ex Graecis litteras non habemus, — the question being whether $ 
and T are meant (as Jahn and Piderit and others hold), or T 
and Z. The reasons for thinking the latter are as follows. 

(1) Under the head of what Cornificius calls 'degantia 9 , 
Cicero is here considering the question of the proper forms and 
pronunciation of certain words [cf. § 149, " ut cohaereant extrema 
cum primis, eaque tint quam suavissimis vocibus "]. Among other 
points the omission of the aspirates with consonants by older 
and more correct writers, e.g. 'triumpos 9 , ' Kartaginem 9 , 'sepvl- 
cra 9 , 'coronas 9 (sometimes evidently 'choronas*), 'lacrymas 9 — 
the last three allowed by popular usage in Cicero's time. "So 
too," he continues, " ' Burrum 9 for 'Pyrrhum 9 , 'Bruges 9 for 
'lliryges 9 , nee enim Graecam litteram adhibebant, nunc 
autem etiam duas; and having to say Phrygum, Fhrygibus, 
it was absurd cither on the one hand to use a Greek letter 
even for Roman inflexions [read with Madv. 'etiam barbaris 
casibus '] or to adopt the Greek form only in the nominative." 

That 'duos 9 docs not mean '<£>' and 'T' seems almost 
certain, because (i) if the word 'Phryges 9 is referred to, as it is, 
' utramque ' would then have been used; (ii) 'litteram 9 would have 
boon 'litteras 9 ', (iii) 'litteram 9 must surely be a character and 
not a sound ; if so, 'litteram 9 must be '<t>' or 'T': but as '<!>* 
tho character was not used subsequently, '<t>' can neither be 
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alluded to in ' litteram ' or ' duas '. Therefore ' litteram ' must 
mean 'T'. The sentence runs on — "It was absurd in those 
times to say 'Phrygvm* &c. instead of 'Brugum' i.e. Greek 'T' 
with Latin '-am', or to say nom. ' Phryges 9 — gen. ' Brugwm\ 
and still in spite of that we now say both 'Phryges 9 and 
'Fyrrhum' [instead of 'Burrum 9 ]". It will be noticed that 
these two coupled together are both examples of the usage 
of € y 9 and not both of 4 <&'. 

Corssen therefore very properly says (p. 6) on this passage — 
" Cicero can only have meant by the two Greek letters Y and Z ". 
C£ also Corss. p. 12 — u Y and Z always counted as Greek letters ". 
Cf. Cic. de Nat. Deor. it. 93 ; Quint II. 4. § 9 ; Ritschl zur 
Gesch. des Lat. Alphabets in Rhein. Mus. 1869, 1 — 32 ; Priscian 
L 8, p. 45 Erehb. 

(2) And now to reconcile this with the passage in Quin- 
tilian and Quintilian with himself and Corssen with himself. 
Quintilian, in talking of the inferiority of Latin generally to 
Greek in the way of eloquence, says : — " Latin to begin with is 
harsher actually in its sounds — the sweetest of the Greek letters 
we do not possess, (i) one a vowel, the other a consonant, the 
sweetest in utterance in their language ; (ii) these we borrow 
when we use their names ; (iii) and then the oratio somehow 
brightens up as in 'Ephyris 9 and 'Zephyris 9 ; (iv) write these 
words in our characters, you get something heavy and outlandish, 
and fresh letters come in, harsh and uncouth; (v) and these are 
unknown to Greece ; (vi) for that letter too [ € et ilia 9 ] which 
comes sixth in our alphabet is very harsh." 

It is agreed on either side that Y is one of the letters here 
meant, as in Cicero. The question left is, whether the second 
is Z or 4>? and this can only be settled by trying to see how 
either fits each clause. 

(i) Can l ph 9 (probably a hard aspirated sound) be called 
"jucundissima ex Graecis littera " ? I see no reason why ' Z ' 
should not be {spirant is surely not used philologically, of a 
' spirant ' exclusively). 

(ii) Did the Latins borrow ' O ' for Greek names ? If it 
is replied that the sound is meant, then surely they borrowed 
not only '#' but 'th' (6), 'ch '(X), and the "nunc autem 
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duos 9 ' should have been 'qijattuor 9 or more. It is true of Z 
in Quintilian's time, for Z, found in very early inscriptions, 
had fallen out of the language, and had been replaced by 
8 or 88] cf. 'comissor 9 , € Atticisso 9 , 'Saguntum 9 , [c£ Corsseo, 
p. 295, &c] "exceptions in Plautine MSS. being due to copyists". 

(iii) How can the usage of € ph ' be said to brighten up the 
'oratio' in 'Ephyris 9 and € Zephyris 9 ! The argument that 
there is no need for adding ' Zephyris ' except to give an in* 
stance of the *Z 9 is fair, though weakened by the fact that 
we find afterwards "servum et cervum"; certainly a Roman 
could hardly have used the instance ' Zephyris ' without thinking 
of Z as a Qreek letter, and might intelligibly talk of its use as 
adding something to the oratio. 

(iv) "Write these words in Roman characters" &c; we 
get EFURIS,— SEFURIS. The assumption that Quintilian 
is here talking of the two first-named letters, and those otdf, 
is gratuitous, and the source of the mistake ; that he is talking 
of these, i.e. 'S* and 'Y' and also of a third, 'F', is shewn by 
the words "nam et ilia 99 which follow, which of themselves 
almost prove that F and <£> were not alluded to before. 
Corssen then (p. 137), when he says on this passage: "Quin- 
tilian finds the Latin sounds F and U when compared with 9 
and T harsh" can be referring only to the last part of this 
passage and not the first. 

(v) The letters then unknown to Greece will be V and F: 
the two jucundissimae litterae first mentioned being Y and Z. 
For it is incredible that F, which Cicero calls ' insuavis*i* a 
littera ', should be the Latin equivalent of what Quintilian calls 
'jucundissima littera 9 , though it might well represent roughly* 
as it did in the fourth century A.D., the hard sound of 4>. 

The question still remains whether "nunc autem duas n & 
Cicero is not suspiciously like the gloss of a commentator refer* 
ring either to the passage of Quintilian or to the later usage of 
of F for PH ? If not, it is a very meagre and pointless digres- 
sion of Cicero's. 

J. E. NIXON. 

King's College, Caxbbtdok. 



SOME REMARKS ON THE GOTHIC PARTICLE -H, -UH 1 . 



That the -A, -w-A, -que, — which axe always enclitics, but only 
tdded to parts of the verb, to pronouns and particles, never to 
substantives — have been derived from the interrogative, origin- 
[. iDy demonstrative root ka, km, and stand in closest relation- 
ship with Skr. led, Zd. ca and also the Greek re, and Lat. que, 
which are all likewise enclitic, is placed beyond doubt both 
by their sound and their employment. The Indo-Germanic 
primitive form of the particle was therefore ka, and corre- 
sponding to it is the Gothic -A, where the vowel must have 
dropped off. In this form the particle appears in all mono- 
syllabic words which end in a vowel, and in those polysyllabic 
words whose final vowel is long. On the other hand, -uh follows 
forms terminating (as to sound) in a consonant, and such poly- 
syllabic words as terminate in a short vowel (a), with suppres- 
sion of this short vowel. An exception to this rule is made in 
some cases of hvaz-uh and hvarjiz-uh, quisque, in those, viz., 
whose datives (masc. sing.) are, not hvammuh, hvarjammuh, 
as one would expect to accord with ]>ammuh t but hvammeh, 
kvarjammeh. The accusatives masc. are not (corresponding 
to yanuh) hvanuh and hvarjanuh, but hvanoh and hvarjanoh. 
The nominative and accusative neuter of hvarjizuh, namely 
hvarjatoh, also differ from \atuh. Hva-h is formed regularly 
from hvazvh; the t-form of the neuter does not occur in the 
Gothic in this pronoun. 

1 Bead before the Cambridge Philological Society, December 2, 1875. 
Journal of Philology, vol. yi. 17 
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See hvammeh : Mc. 14. 49 ; Lk. 2. 41 ; 6. 31, &c 

„ yis-hvammeh : Mt. 4. 25 ; Lu. 4. 6. 

„ hvarjammeh : Lu. 19. 26 ; Rom. 12. 3, &c. 

„ ainhvarjammeh : Lu. 4. 40 ; Skeir. vil. 6, Ac. 

„ hvanoh: Lu. 9. 23. 

„ hvarjanoh: Lu. 9. 14; 16. 5, &c. 

„ hvarjatoh : Mc. 9. 49 ; Skeir. vi. b. 
These forms are antiquarian. In them the law of final sounds 
has operated incompletely or not at all. For hvammi-h would 
be equivalent to an original kasmdi-ka ; the t probably dropped 
off; but while d is elsewhere shortened (hvamma, tyamma), it 
has here preserved its length before the -h suffixed. In like 
manner is it with the accusatives hvand-h, hvarjand-h, and with 
hvarjato-h, only that in these the other substitute of an original 
d is seen. Scherer (Zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, 
p. 107 ff.) deals with the remarkable a which, as a support to 
the consonant sounded at the end of a word, is added to the 
neutral -t, to the accusative masc. of the pronominal declension, 
and to the 1st and 3rd persons plural of the conjunctive^ .^ 
I quite agree with him if he explains this supplement 
element from its primitive am, which also occurs in Skr. h 
the pronominal declension; for example, in id-am = Lat ic 
tm-am — Old Latin im y em, more recently eum. That this 
is to be put down for the Gothic as originally long (4 is lik 
wise used as the substitute for the dropped nasal, cf. O.N. <% 
i = ana, in) is clear, not only from the forms cited, hvan-6 — 4 
&c, but especially from the fact that short a could not ha^v* 
existed in consequence of the law of final-sounding vowels. 

How then is -uh, as connected with -A, to be explained; if, 
as no one can doubt, the latter represents the original and, so 
to speak, more organic form ? 

Bopp (Vergleichende Grammatik, II. 213) has explained 
u as an auxiliary voweL But in forms like JxznuA, iddjuh, and 
the like, this vowel would surely not be at all necessary. On 
this account Sonne (Kuhn's Zeitschrift xil* 289), with whom 
Scherer (Z. G. d. D. Sp. p. 374) agrees without reserve, giv* 
another explanation. He recognises in u the prominent par- 
ticle u frequently added as an enclitic in the Veda, especial!? 
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in cases of pronouns, which is confessedly contained also in 
the Greek 6-v-ro, to-v-to = sa-u-ta, tad-vrtad. To me, this 
explanation is not convincing. If we proceed from words 
ending in a consonant, as hvas, artyar, in, yis, qaf, then the 
particle following them, whenever it consisted only of the 
aspirate h, could only with difficulty be made audible; and 
we find the origin of an intermediate sound to be natural If 
this be the origin of the u, the absence of any 'Brechung' 
is clearer. And might not \ammvh, \atuh, \anuh be formed 
after the analogy of such current forms? Yes, we may perhaps 
be allowed to consider the accusative also, and the neuter, as 
quite normal. For we may suppose a time in which the neuter 
aounded as thad, the accusative than (cf. )>an = turn) ; and to 
these the particle was joined with the auxiliary vowel. When 
then gradually, in the neuters in -t and in the accusative, an a 
*was suffixed, and the dative also abridged its termination to 
«a, the rule was followed in the continuance of patru-h, ]>anrUrh, 
compared with pat-a, yan-a; so that all polysyllabic word- 
generally, which had their termination in a, would add 
"fche particle in the form -uA. 

Scherer (L c. p. 374) deems it inadmissible to identify -A, 

with the Latin -que (consequently also with the Greek re, 

kd). It may, according to him, only be compared with 

^he Latin -ce, -c ; " the primitive form leva would have produced 

^*." But we are by no means bound to admit that, in the 

~(*rticle, the same substitution of the aspirate for the guttural 

*nust have occurred as in the interrogative pronouns. 

To postulate a special demonstrative root ka beside the like 
bounding interrogative is not at all requisite (cf. Curtius, No. 
C50). So -que and -ce, -c, ultimately proceed from the same 
*oot And is their original identity not made probable by the 
«>-existence of ne-c and ne-que, a-c (=at-c) and at~que t 

As regards grammatical form, we may consider the par- 
tide -ka as coinciding with the root -ka. Perhaps, however, 
it may also be conceived as an abbreviated instrumental case ; 
the Greek teal is the locative of the same root (Cf. Curtius, 

»o.27.) 

Now with respect to the employment of ~uh> it serves (1) as 
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a copulative conjunction in the sense of the Latin -que. It is 
also not seldom used where, according to our ideas, the union 
of two actions by means of a conjunction would not be needed ; 
thus, after the participle, e.g. jah aihaitands sumana magive 
frahuh; Lu. 15. 26. 

Like re and -que, -uh can appear between prepositions and 
cases, e.g. inuh jainamma mda; Mt. 11. 25. 

That invrh = ohne, like the Latin absque, admits with special 
readiness the enclitics (always in the Gospels) is acknowledged. 
Also in inuh yis, " therefore," and in duh-ye, duy-ye, which are of 
similar meaning, the connection with the preceding is, almost 
without exception, indispensable. The negation ni contains, 
through the suffixed -h, the meaning "and not," "nor," "not 
once," and agrees in form and meaning with the Latin ne-que> 
Osc. nei-p. As being conspicuous, and probably as being true, 
is to be taken along with it the absence of 'Brechung' of the 
i in nih. 

(2) -uh follows other conjunctions, whose sentence-joining 
power it strengthens. It is affixed to the preceding word, 
in that case, only in -uh-yan, -uy-yan, which, like Jran alone, 
may be translated Se. Similarly, but more rarely, -uh is joined 
to if = autem, but so that it is added to the verb of the sentence 
(if> standing always at the beginning); e.g., iy Jesus qctyuh, Mk. 
10. 38 ; iy is vissuh, Lu. 6. 8. In compound verbs, -uh seems 
to appear between the preposition and the verb. At least this 
position is observed in the two instances hitherto cited as 
appropriate (iy Jesus uzuhhof, John 11. 41 : and i\> is vbuhvopida, 
Lu. 18. 38). Once -uA is directly joined to the conjunction 
which it strengthens. It is indispensable in ja-h, teal (c£ a*- 
que), at least in the Gothic ; but the O.S. ja, ge, gi, A.S. ge 9 show 
the unsuffixed form. To the interrogative -u an -A is occasionally 
added, by way of supplement, in the double interrogation. 
The simple ]>au (fj av) receives -A but seldom, at)> yau (tj av) 
not at all. In sve-\auh and yauh-jabai, it is never omitted, nor 
perhaps even in andizuh — aiyyau (either — or); but there is only 
one case in point to show this (Lu. 16. 13). 

In the adverbs nu-h, yanuh (tune), yaruh, ya]>roh, svah 
(sic), -h is prominent ; cf. Gr. ro-re, no-re, Dor. r6-/ca, and 
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generally the -re which is added to numerous conjunctions and 
adverbs. 

(3) -uA stands in the demonstratives. The simple demon- 
strative pronoun and article 8a, so, \ata contains, through the 
suffix, the strengthened meaning hie, or even isque, Sah, soh, 
\atuh, translate especially oiJto?, real avrfc, i/eetpos, and not 
rarely the relative 3? ; cf. Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, IV. 445. 

(4) Of sumzuh only some cases occur ; the nominative of 
the sing, and plur. sumzuh (sumsuh, 1 Cor. 7. 7) sumaih, 
and the dative summamuh (1 Cor. 12. 10). Then again, with 
-vh-\an, -uyjpan, the dative plural is sumaimuj^pan ; the accus. 
is sumansuh-\>an, and the neuter sumu]>-\>an (sing. Rom. 9. 21 ; 
plur. 2 Tim. 2. 20). These suffixed forms are employed in 
enumeration (0? /iev — o? Bk, aWot — akXoi Be, &c), and indeed 
sums either takes -uh in both members, or (only in the second) 
-uA, or -vh -}an; cf. Schulze, Gothisches Glossar. p. 328. 

(5) Interrogative pronouns, in fine, become indefinite by 
means of -uh, with which again the Latin -que harmonises. 
Thus hvaz-uh, ira$ y quisque; hvazuh saei, sahvazuh saei, \ris- 
hvazuh saei (ei, izei), quicunque ; with the adverbs hveh = certe, 
pishvasuh yd = ubicunque, yishvaduh \adei or \ei = quocunque. 
Also hvaz-jizuh = " everyone," Staoro? iru? ; ainhvarjizuh, unus- 
quxsque, eh &a<rro?. The dative ainhvdparammeh also war- 
rants ainhva)>ai*iih=" eajch of two 1 ' (Skeir. ill. b); while hva- 
yaramma is used indefinitely, and consequently for hvaparam- 
meh. 

The existing German dialects know no more the pronominal 
suffix -A. Of the conjunctions some traces only have been 
preserved (in composition). O.H.G. jo-h = et, que, indi joh = 
atque, is the Goth, jafi; O.H.G. no-h, O.S. no-h, Goth, ni-h, 
originally na-ka : and if O.H.G. doh is to be put down as equi- 
valent to the Goth. )>au,h, ^auhjabai, this would be the third 
citable remnant of the suffixed particle. O.N. ne=neque bears 
witness by the length of the vowel to an earlier ne-h. 

Another suffix is pointed to by the O.S. ja-c = et etiam, 
ne-k = neque, O.N. na-c, no-c, in noklcurr, aliquis, nak-kva?6, 
aliquid, &c. (Grimm, Gr. III. 71), and o-k, et etiam, in so far as 
it stands for jo-c. This -k is the prominent particle ga, Greek 
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yi, Dor, 7a, Slav, ze, Lith. gi, gu (Skr. aspirated gha, ha, hi), «^ 
which, as is well known, is contained also in mi-k, )>u-k, 8\-k ; "V 
cf. Schleicher, Compendium, p. 629 ; Scherer, I.e. p. 241. Wc * 

have to admit it likewise in the Goth. a-fc = 8ed 9 au-k = nam, 
enim. 

In the next place, as regards ok (O.H.G. oh, Gr. iil 277 ; 
O.S., A.S. ac) it has its nearest affinities in Ecclesiastical 
Slav, a = et, ut, sed, vel (Scherer, 1. c. p. 285) ; to which probably 
the Lith. 0, " and, but" (Greek Be, cf. Schleicher, Lithauische 
Grammat. p. 329) will belong. This a may, as Scherer admits, 
be identical with the Skr. d, which as a preposition means ad, 
but stands also as a conj unction = "thereto, further, also, and." 

As the O.H.G. ouh, auh, O.S. 6k, A.S. edc, have the mean- _ 
ing etiam, quoque, it is maintained that there is a verbal origin ^ 
for auk in the root auk — " to increase;" cf. Gr. in. 274. Against 
this derivation, however, contends quite decisively the meaning 
of the Goth, auk (for). To me a pronominal origin seems mucl 
more probable. The Greek av "again, on the other hand/ 
av-re, av-rdp, " further, yet," Lai au-tem, are offered for frrmTfi" ^1 
comparison. We may, I think, be allowed to regard the 
ava, Eccles. Slav, ovu, Me, as the fundamental root ; which i 
perhaps also contained in the Greek av-ro-s. I admit that neithe^^sr 
the meaning of auk (cf. besides the Latin nam, enim with ancsMa, 

" ille w ) nor of ouh agrees with that of aS and autem. Yet th if 

is no reason for making the suggested connections untenant e. 
Certainly no one holds the opinion that auk is to be identifi<==jd 
with ouh, although the one is nam, the other etiam. Wo r m i s 
and particles of this kind are originally of general significatic^M), 
which can easily become fixed in different ways. 

R DAHLMANN. 




^AS HOG NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATIVE INVARI- 
ABLY LONOt 



In emending some passages of Lucilius, which will be found 
in Mr Wordsworth's Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin, 
pi 320, I have assumed that hoc (nom.) was at the time when 
Lucilius wrote sometimes short Mr Munro denies this. 'Hoc 
(nom. and accus.) was to Lucilius as long as hoc (abl.) or his or 
kos or huic or haec ; and so it was to Plautus and Terence as 
well/ Academy for July 3, 1875, p. 17. 

Mr Munro's statement is sufficiently explicit. Not to 
Lucilius alone, but to Plautus and Terence also, hoc nom. and 
accus. was metrically the exact equivalent of hoc abl., as well 
as of his, hos, huic, haec. The decisive tone of this assertion 
appears to me to be in striking contrast with the admitted 
difficulties of comic prosody. 

The large work of C. F. W. Miiller, Plautinische Prosodie, 
776 pages in all, is from first to last a discussion of exceptions 
to the ordinary rules of metre. With this fact to start with, 
dogmatic assertions, even when they come from acknowledged 
toasters in the craft, must be received with caution. Suppose 
it could be satisfactorily shown that no iambic or trochaic line 
in Latin ends with an iambus of which hdc forms the first half; 
*lnd suppose on the other hand numerous instances could be 
adduced of undeniable hoc, we should still be very far from the 
conclusion that hoc was in the Roman tragic and comic writers 
invariably long. All that we could reasonably infer would be 
that hoc was felt to be a sufficiently defined quantity in the 
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direction of long against short to make its position in a place 
where none but a short syllable was admissible avoided. 

That hoc is often used long is of course undeniable. 
Ad. 232. Nunc si hoc omitto ac turn ogam ubi Ulinc redtero. 
And. H. S. 17. Sine omni periclo: nam hoc hau dubiumst quin 

Cremes. 
11. 5. 4. Ipsum adeo praesto video cum Dauo : hoc ogam. 
BaccLm. 3. 18. Nego tibi hoc annis viginti fuisse primis copiae. 

On the other hand I do not know any instance where a line 
ends with hdc est, hdc ut or similar iambi But what is the case 
in the other parts of the verse ? Are we to set down all the 
numerous cases where hoc is scanned short as merely short 
virtually / Is an anapaest like the following from the Bacchides 
V. 1. 13, 

Hoc hoc est, quo pectus peracescit, hoc est demum quod percrucior, 

to be treated as if made up of three originally long syllables, 
of which the two first are slurred over and thus shortened ? 
Will Mr Munro assert that it is impossible to draw distinctions 
between cases where hoc is treated as short and cases where it 
is short really ? To me, 1 confess, this seems uncritical ; it is 
at least worth while to see what may be said on the other side. 
Mr Munro writes 'It is exceedingly common for these latter 
poets to treat all such monosyllables, when preceded by a short 
monosyllable, or by a pyrrhic with the last syllable elided, 
exactly like the final syllables of iambi. Thus we find near the 
beginning of the Andria two consecutive lines commencing 
thus, " Et id gr&tum." " Sed hoc mihi molestumst ;" where id 
and hoc are slurred over just as the manu and bonis already 
spoken of: viz. in manu gessit gloriose, and Ex Graecis bonis 
Latinos fecit non bonas. 

That many instances of hoc shortened in this way occur in 
Terence and Plautus/ is shewn at length by C. F. W. Miiller, 
p. 324 sqq. 

Aul. 11. 9. 7. Sed quid hoc clamoris oritur hinc ex proxumo. 
Hec. 97. Sed quid hoc negotistl 
Men, 350. Scin quod hoc sit spinier t 
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-ud. 479. Red quid ais? quid hoc quod te rogo? 
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1179. Scilicet solitum esse. H. Stums estisf B. quid hoc 
I te rogo t 
ad so 930, True. n. 2. 18. 

Similarly pp. 319 — 326 have hunc kinc hie (nom.), p, 390 
**<»<: haec has, p. 393 hie (adverb), p. 398 hue and koc (adverb), 
P- 400 huic; his, hoc (abl.) huius are doubtful, hi unexampled. 
But it must not be supposed tbat there is no difference in the 
frequency with which each of these is shortened ; h&nc is com- 
mon, and so are hinc hie (pronoun and adverb), hoc (nom. and 
accus.) : hue haec are not very infrequent ; but the rest arc rare, 
possibly indeed not geuuine. Surely this difference is signi- 
ficant, it corresponds to a felt difference in the weight of the 
syllable; kos has hae Id Ids hoc abl. were not in Plautus and 
Terence exactly ou a par with hunc huic hie hoe (nom. and 
accus.) because there was more to be got over by the ear : quid 
; huic was tolerable, quid hutc hie was not. I would not put 
aide the commonness of hie hoc hunc in the language of every- 
iay life as contributing to shorten them twenty times where 
haec has his hoc (abl.) are shortened once: but this is 
illy in itself sufficient to account for the disproportion. 
The result of a comparison of C. F. W. Miiller's instances is 
hat hoc is considerably commoner than Mo (nom. sing.), hie 
ier commoner than hunc: hoc occurs thirty times, for 
rather over, httnc rather under, twenty. Now Diomedes 
1. 4*>0 Kiil ranks hie and hoc together as communes si/llabae. 
i says Sextus (the sixth case where a syllable is common) est 
1 pronomiua hie vel hoc c littera termiitata vocalis statim 
quantum in his pronominibus c littera erassum et 
1 geminatum continet sonum. Est enim in hoc tarn prima 
dis sullaba longa quam tertia hrevis. Hie uir hie est tibi 
quem promitti saepius and is. Similarly Probus de uliitnis 
syllabi* p. 258 Keil Postunt ctiam vidtri eontmuiut km tj/ttabat, 
quae c littera terminantur, hie rcl hoc ; quorum de natura dispu- 
n est. Hae enim syUabaS apittl Vcrgilimn el tongue et breves 
lur si a vocali exeipiantur. Ziongae sunt in his 'pro 
Hit Hie ait' et '£oc iiiud. gtrvmna fuit ;' 
' , Hie uir, hie est, tibi gnaw 
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saepius audis. He refers in the words de quarum natura 
disputatum est to p. 221 Eeil where c is stated to form an ex- 
ception to the other mute letters bdghkqptin representing 
a double consonant as in the lengthened hoc and hie. 

How did Diomedes and Probus arrive at this conclusion! 
Certainly not from Virgil, who has two instances of Ate, none 
of hoc : nor from his predecessors Catullus and Lucretius, or 
the poets who followed Virgil, so far as they are known to us. 
It must have been, I think, from the earlier poetry : the Comic 
and Tragic Writers, and Lucilius. The laws of prosody as 
enforced by the hexameter poets from Ennius onwards made it 
impossible to treat hunc hunc haec as short under any circum- 
stances ; they could not have been so used by Lucilius, they 
could not have been mentioned by the grammarians from this 
point of view. This makes the fact of hXc and hdc being 
placed by Probus and Diomedes on a level more remarkable 
and significant. The light which modern criticism has thrown 
on the metres of Terence and Plautus is misleading when we 
return from it to the point of view of the grammarians. To 
them hunc hinc, &c. would always have represented a Ion 
syllable; hence if hie and hoc was an inference from the comic^^ i* 
writers and Lucilius, it must have been obtained, not from suchj*-^! 1 
lines as those mentioned by Mr Munro, e.g. quid h8c quod 
rogo, In hoc biduom (though such scannings or slurrings ma; 
have contributed to form such inference), but from actual o 
supposed shortenings in accordance with the ordinary laws o: 
prosody. From this point of view examine a line like Adelph. _-*"*• 
iv. 5. 73 

Quid hoc est negotif hoc est patretn esse, aut hoc est filium ewe/^fc- ' 

Here hoc is used three times, once necessarily long ait hoc^^zc* 
once presumably hoc est patrem esse; what is its quantity ii 
the third case, quid hoc est f It can hardly form one syllabi* 
with est, Quid hocst : is it a long vowel slurred and treated 
short ? This is certainly not the most ready or natural inference 
Analogy is a tolerable guide in such cases and the parallel 
of hie would at once suggest itself. Hie (nom.) could be in- 
differently long or short; it was used under conditions and 
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circumstances not distinguishable from those of hSc; it was a 
natural conclusion that hoc was indifferently long or short also. 
Quid hoc est was, I believe, to Probus and Diomedes not dis- 
tinguishable from Quid hie est, i.e. a strict anapaest. Can it 
be demonstrated that it was anything different to Terence 
himself? Compare again the following lines. 

• 

Pers. 544: Hospes Me qui has tabellas attulit D. Htcinestt 

T. Hie est. 

And. 236 : 

HSclnest humanum factu aut inceptu i hodnest officium pair is t 

Adelph. 702 : 
Sic non amandus f hicine non gestandus in sinust t hem. 

Adel. 237 : 
Hocine illo dignumst ? hocine indpere Aeschinum t 

In all these cases hicine hocine seem to have their first syllable 
shortened except in the second hocine of Ad. 237. Now 
reasoning from Pers. 544 it would be a natural conclusion that 
hlcinest was short because hie was short: and vice versa it 
'would be no less natural an inference from Ad. 237 where 
hocine is followed by hocine that hoc itself was both long and 
short. In other words if we were called upon to pronounce 
xipon the quantity of hoc in Terence and Plautus from their 
'works alone, it would be a plausible inference that it stood on 
the same ground as hie, and might like Ate be a short syllable. 

But if this is a fair inference from a comparison of hie hoc 

in the scansion of the comic writers, it is not less justifiable on 

other grounds. There seems to be no reason for supposing that 

the stem ho- was originally long. If it were, how is it that it is 

short in hodie, apparently an abbreviation of hoc (abL) die. 

How is it that huic is admitted as a disyllabic by Statius S. I. 

' 1. 107 Laetus huic done videos dare turn nepotes, 11. 135 Falsus 

huic pennas et cornua sumeret aethrae Rector, as expressly 

stated by Priscian xin. 14? For even if Statius wrote Laetius 

huiCy Falsas huic, there must have been good ground for Pris- 

cian's assertion per dihaeresin videtur protulisset That is to 

say, he must have found this reading in MSS. which he con- 
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sidered to be authoritative. Even huius (hoius) was believed 
by Lachmann, on Lucr. m. 374, to be scanned with the first 
u short in Eun. v. 5. 10 Quidquid huius factumst, Heaut. m. 
2. 40 Siquid huius simile, And. II. 6. 8 Propter huiusce 
hospital consuetudinem, cf. Wagner, Introd. to Aulularia, p. 
xlviii. Whether in these cases huius, or a shorter form huts, 
was used by the poet, makes little difference; in either case 
the syllable was short Short, I say, not shortened; which 
prejudges the question. Nothing can be inferred from the 
ordinarily long u of huius cuius as to the original length of the 
stem ; and if it is asserted that hui-us cuius preceded h&ius 
cuius, huic cui preceded huic cut, as ei preceded £», some proof 
of each one of the assertions should be produced of a more 
convincing kind than any which I have seen. Corssen, I am 
aware, considers hoc to have been originally hod-ce then Ko-ce 
hide (n. 457) ; he compares it with quocirca which he conceives 
to have been originally quod circa. This is to explain a doubt- 
ful etymology by another as doubtful; it is possible quo circa is 
a causal ablative followed by a preposition expressing the same 
idea, but syntactically independent 'for which along of it': at 
any rate there seems to be no reason for this inserted d in 
ho-d-ce, except the wish to account for the syllable being 
ordinarily, and therefore presumably always, long. Starting 
from a different point of view, viz. that hoc is used by the comic 
writers in situations metrically so similar to Ate as to raise a 
question whether tbe two words did not stand on exactly the same 
footing, I should be willing to admit the ablatival d as an expla- 
nation of the undoubted length of the ablative hoc: but I should, 
for that as well as other reasons, be inclined to deny it in the 
nom. and accus., where its introduction seems arbitrary. For, we 
must remember, supposing hoc like hie to have been originally 
short, the tendency of final c to lengthen syllables, as well aa 
the natural length of hie (adverb) and hoc (abl.), would be quite 
enough to account for hoc becoming like hie regularly long: a» 
indeed the short hie in three passages of Lucretius, two of Virgil, 
one of Tibullus 1 is no indication of the ordinary usage of classical 
poetry, in which both hie (nom.), and hie adverb are equally 

1 See L. Muller de Be Metrica, p. 343. 
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long. Even L. Miiller who denies K5c in Lucilius admits the 
possibility ofhSce (xxix. 98), by which I presume, he intimates 
that the word does not stand on a par with hoc abl., but may, 
by an artifice, be used short. 

The two passages quoted by this authority for hdc are too 
doubtful to be of any great weight The first from Seneca's 
Phoenissae 550 

totus hoc exercitus 

Hdc utrinque populus omnia hoc vidit soror 

is not the MS. reading, if Bichter and Peiper's apparatus 
criticus may be trusted. The other, Priap. 51. 28, Et nos hoc 
ipsum quod minamur invitat is improved in sense as well as 
in metre, by the correction which Biicheler adopts Hoc nos et 
ipsum: if hdc was admitted, it is against the metrical rigour 
usually observable in this collection. The MSS. too are late 
and not very good of the Priapia, and in such a dislocation 
of monosyllables is a frequent phenomenon. Hoc therefore 
may be counted here as a bare possibility, and no more. 

The case is very different with Lucilius. He occupies an 
altogether peculiar place in Latin literature, as removed from 
Ennius on the one hand as from Horace on the other. It is 
true that Horace's Satires, especially the first book, continually 
remind us of Lucilius; but none of the longer fragments of 
Lucilius could have been written by Horace. To take a single 
instance, the fine description of virtue, thirteen lines in all, 
contains two licences which would have been inadmissible in 
Horace, the elision of final s, and the absence of caesura in 
Deinde parentum, tertia iam postremaque nostra. Again Lucilius 
shortens tam&tsi just as Plautus or Terence might; to Horace 
such a liberty would have seemed impossible. Speaking gene- 
rally we should not be wrong in saying that his prosody, so far 
as Nonius will permit us to judge of it, was, not indeed fluctu- 
ating or' uncertain, but less rigorously fixed than that of 
Lucretius or Horace, perhaps even than that of Accius. Hence 
I hold myself justified, where I emend Lucilius, in admitting 
some things which I should not admit as possible in the stricter 
prosody of later writers. And here I must confess I hold the 
MSS. of Nonius to be most trustworthy guides: and it is from 
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this point of view that, in common with Mr Wordsworth, I find 
so much to except to in L. Muller's edition. The best MSS. 
of Nonius, notably the Harleian, in which I have made a 
very careful collation of about half the Lucilian passages, may, 
in my experience, generally be trusted as regards the order 
of the words; but words, and parts of words, especially the 
numerous Greek words which occur in every page, are not 
unfrequcntly omitted, repeated, or mutilate^. The passage of 
Nonius which Mr Munro refers to is written in the Harleian 
MS. as follows : 

Non haec quid ualeat quidue hoc intersiet illud; cognoscis 
primum hoc quod dicimus esse poema; pars est parua poesis 1 
idem epistola itemque; uis non magna poema § ilia poesis 
opus totum totaque ilia summa est una OGCIC ut annates 
enni atquestoc ' unum est hoc maius multo est quam quod 
dixi ante poema; quapropter dico neme qui culpat home- 
rum; perpetuo culpat neque quod dixi ante poesin; in uersum— * 

unum culpat uerbum enthymemate malo cumque, 

i.e. as I read it 

Nunc haec quid ualeant quidue "fhoc intersiet illud 
Cognoscis . Primum hoc quod dicimus esse poema, 
Pars est parua poema. 

Epistula item quaeuis non magna poemast 
Hla poesis opus totum ut tota Ilia summast 
Una (TT)OGCIC, ut annales Enni. Atque si (h)oc unumst, 
Hoc maius multost quam quod dixi ante poema. 
Quapropter dico, nemo qui culpat Homerum 
Perpetuo culpat, neque quod dixi ante poesin, 
Versum unum culpat uerbum enthymema locumue. 

In the first line I have obelized hoc as not feeling sure tl 
Lucilius did not construct interesse* 'to differ' with a simpr 
ablative, instead of the usual abl. with ab : and I may take 
occasion to remark that in Lucilius, if anywhere, preconceive^ ~~* 
views of syntax and prosody ought, in my judgment, to gi^" - r < 

1 Over poesis is written poema by a later hand. 
1 Sea Hildebrand on Apuleiua, da Ifundo, o. 16. 
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way to the MS. tradition, where it seems indubitable: and this 
for two reasons, first, because Latin was still comparatively 
unfixed and rigid when Lucilius wrote, was being experimented 
upon, and in fact under trial: secondly, because satire, the half- 
way house between the licence of comedy and the rigour of more' 
serious poetry, is precisely the place where freedoms of expres- 
sion, construction or metre might seem natural and to be ex- 
pected. In w. 5, 6 I have followed the MSS. as closely as I can, 
and though I do not profess to think the whole of my emenda- 
tion certain, it at least keeps the order of the words without 
any of the violent transpositions or dislocations (as I think they 
may well be called) of most editors. By reading (TT)0£CIC 
for 0GCIC, the rest of the line seems to fall naturally into 
the 'required form : it will not be denied, I believe, to bear 
a striking resemblance to many of the rougher hexameters 
of Horace's Satires. The omission of h in hoc is so common 
as to require no illustration. The. meaning is 'that other 
*ord poesis means an entire work, as for instance the sum 
total of the Iliad is a single iraqo-is, and as the Annals of 
Enuius are. And so if this is allowed to be one (whole), 
this one is much greater than the poema of which I spoke 
before.' The passage of Lucilius just treated is supplemented 
by another found in Yelius Longus, de Orthographia. It is 
given in Putsch p. 2214 thus. 'Sed scilicet si hoc sectentur, 
possent etiam plerosque consonantes et omnes semivocales pro 
syllabis ponere, nam apud Lucilium in IX. (in quo de litteris 
disputat) omnes vicem syllabarum implent, cum dicit: a re non 
multum abest hoc cacosyntheton, atque canina si tibi lingua dico, 
nihil ad me; nomen hoc Mi est. Item s nostrum, et semigraece 
quod dicimus sigma, nihil erroris habet. Apparet ergo liaec 
nihil aliud quam locum syllabae tenere: nee tamen syllabam 
scilicet esse.' The italics are as in Putsch. The meaning 
is clear: both r and s were words as well as letters; hence 
nomen hoc Mi est is intelligible, to say the least, without 
alteration. Nor does the passage as a whole seem particularly 
corrupt: there is no doubt as to the metre, any more than as to 
the metre of the second passage: nay the 1 of semigraece is a 
licence which even to Lucilius and his contemporaries might 
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seem harsh. Hence I accept hoc as short in nomen hoc xlli es f 

and explain the passage as stated in Mr Wordsworth's notes. 
To sum up then, I believe that to Plautus and Terence, 
well as to Lucilius, hoc was only necessarily long in the ablativ< 
or when it = hue: yet that it was preferably used, either defi — 
nitely long or in doubtful situations where a long or short vowe=r 1 
could stand indifferently: that it was however used short b" ^ 
the scenic writers and by Lucilius; and that it was from thes^» 
or their contemporaries such as Accius in his non-scenic work: 
that some of the grammarians concluded that it stood on 
level with hie prosodiacally. 

R. ELLIS. 



ON THE ARATEA OF GERMANICUS. 

Phaen. 51 

Cauda Helicen superai tenditatcynos uran. 

So Breysig's MS. A : the word between tendit and atcynosurc^^* 
is variously supplied in the MSS. pene, simul, caput* Frobab^Af 
it was sinus. 

Phaen. 270 

Quin etiam lyra Mercurio dilecta deorum 
Plurimvlum accepte prohs cash nitet ante labore 
Deuictam effigiem. 

For Plurtmulum accepte prohs Haupt conjectured 2ftifti«»-* wl 
accepta epulis, which after Mercurio dilecta seems to crowd tlc^^ 16 
sentence unnecessarily. Perhaps Lumen adepta trahit 
nitet a. I cf. 570 NuUaque nox bis terna minus caelo trahit 
and for the meaning the scholia p. 144 Breysig igitur prop Ui ej m r ~~ ea 
aries dux aquae immorialis mutatus est et caeli sidera 
est. 

Prognost. 77 

Vere cauer imbres etfulgera comamenalto 
Read 

Vere cauer e imbres etfulgura, Soma, memento. 

R. ELLIS. 



ON THREE GREEK EPIGRAMS IN VITRUVIUS. 



In the discussion on remarkable springs which Vitruvius has 

inserted in the eighth book of his de Architecture* there are 

three Greek epigrams, which the two best MSS. of that work, 

HarL 2767, and Gudianus 69, now at Wolfenbiittel, as collated 

by Rose and Miiller-Strubing in their edition of 1867, exhibit 

in a very mutilated form. The same three epigrams, however, 

are also found in a Greek excerpt entitled tepfjvcu teal TU/ivcu. 

*al Trrjyal. teal trorayuoi oaot, davfuurca riva iv avroi? expvaw. 

contained in a MS. of the Medicean Library at Florence 

(56. 1), from which they seem to have been copied into a 

small volume of Greek excerpts from Aristotle and Theo- 

phrastus published by H. Stephanus in 1557. They are also 

printed in a similar but not identical collection published at 

Frankfort 1587. This Greek excerpt, which Stephanus ascribes 

to Sotion, has with more probability been attributed by Rose 

to Isigonus of Nicaea, a writer who lived in the first half of 

the first century rc, and whose "Anurra were used and quoted 

by Varro. (Rose, Anecdota Graeca, p. 10.) 

The Greek MS. at Florence belongs to the 13th or 14th 
century ; the Harleian and Gudian MSS. of Vitruvius to the 
9th and 11th respectively. This superior antiquity in the 
Vitruvian MSS. quite corresponds with the superior excellence 
of their readings in those parts of the epigrams where these 
MSS. differ from the Greek extract. This will be clear from 
the third epigram. Rose and Strubing print it as follows : 

ifSara Kpavaevra /3\£ir€t,<;, give, r£p airo x € P aiv 

Xovrpa fikv av0pdmoi{<; dfiKafifj iarip fyeiv.) 
Journal of Philology, vol. yi. 18 
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fjv Bi {Joky? #01X479 ttotI vrjBvo? arfKabv ZSwp 

(a/cpa fiovop BoXi^ov %et\€09 ctydpevo?,) 
avrrjfiap Trpiorfjpes i(irl y6ovX Bcurbs oBovres) 

Triirrovai, yhnwp opfyava Bivre? IBtj. 

This epigram was written over a fountain at Susa which 
had the property of making those who drank of it lose their 
teeth : and the purport of the epigram was in the words of 
Yitruvius egregiam esse aquam ad lavandum, sed ea si bxbaJtur 
excutere e radidbus denies. 

In v. 1, the Florence excerpt has vBara ravra /JX£r€K 
fofiepa, gipe, seemingly a different recension from that given 
above from the MSS. of.Vitruvius. 

In v. 2, the words in brackets, like the similarly bracketed 
v. 4, and the latter half of v. 5, are absent from G. and li- 
lt will not, I think, be denied that each of these three bracket^^ 
portions is open to suspicion. This is most conspicuous 
v. 5, where the word &uto? is awkward if not meaning! 
In v. 2 ex€iv is, to say the least, weak; it is not holding t*^kie 
water in the hands, but taking it up for washing purposes, tW n* 
might be supposed to be dangerous. The construction of v. 4-- is 
not that of the best Greek, though the peculiar word BoXiy^^pv 
has an air of genuineness. Hence when in v. 3 we come upi^son 
so unusual a construction as fjv Be £0X47? ttotI vrfivo? v&y- in 
the sense of swallowing water, we cannot be surprised to fi^Snd 

that the Vitruvian MSS. present a perfectly different readi ng* 

It is as follows : — 

N NA TOM 

HNa€M Bhoko I IAOY&OTaNHA€OCATMON Y*COp 

The letters written above are the variations of Gud. fi^wm 
H. There seems to be little doubt that this verse is 

hn a' cmBhc koiAoy BotancoAcoc actomon y&o>P 

1 But if you step into the mouth-destroying water of tbe 
weedy hollow;' aarofiov in reference to the destructioi*- of 
the teeth, whether as ' mouth-destroying/ or ' not capable of 
being held in the mouth/ Who can doubt which is the t^rae 
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hand of the epigrammatist? The single word atrroftov is 
conclusive, summing up as it does in one incisive, even if 
somewhat obscure, expression the point, not only of the isolated 
verse, but of the whole epigram. "YVlint is more, we can see 
from a comparison of this with the corresponding verse in 
the Greek extract how the epigram may have assumed the 
shape which it baa there. It is obvious that the verse which 
I have restored from the MSS. of Vitruvius, and which even 
in these is not quite correctly written, came in a still more 
incorrect and imperfect form into the bands of a Greek 
transcriber. He found the outline and filled up the missing 
letters as he thought best suited to the meaning; wrougly, 
and with a very imperfect mastery of Greek, but with sufficient 
attention to the meaning required to make his supplements 
pass as original for a long period of time. Even Rose gives, 
as far as I know, no hint of the importance of this verse as 
exhibited in the two Vitruvian MSS. for determining the value 
of the additions in the Florence excerpt. For if this reading 
of v. 3 is right, it would seem to follow that v. 4 as given 
by the Florence extract is wrong; the sense required is 'if 

1 step into the water high enough to touch it with your 
lips,' or 'and then drink some of it;' to which the Greek verse 

% (tovov eoXt^ou x«'^ eo s ayfrditevos corresponds but imper- 
tly, if indeed it is at all defensible. 

I proceed to the second epigram. Vitruvius says : Hem est 

insula do ferns t quo qui vmprudentes biberint fiunt in- 
se, et ibiest epigramma insaUptum ea sententia, iuctindam 
e potiomm /otitis eitis, sed qui biberit saxeos habiturum 
Sunt autem uersus hi. 
Ha^AnoifYSporrTOMATocaiBacaaNaBaiNCinen | pocoTHNaemioN 

So they are given in the Harleian. This seems to be letter 
r letter. 

'Hoe' dtri> -tyvxpov wifiarm Xt/Sas av avafyawti irerptn o 

irtwv. 
In the Florence excerpt the following variations occur: 
1 ifrvxpofo ttotov and at the end of the line di>a0a\\u. 
IS— 2 
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The pentameter is filled up by the words inpyij - aXka vcxp, an 
obvious interpolation, which it is surprising the judgment of 
the latest editors should allow them to retain, even bracketed 
as they are. Instead of avcufxiuxi, which I think is beyond 
doubt, they read avirjai: a lection which is not justified by 
the slight discrepancies presented by the Gudianus 1 . The 
Greek words prefixed to the distich are *Aplara>v Be 6 irepnraTn- 
tmco? ^iXoVo^o? iv Trj Kip TTTfyTjv faciv v&aros elvai, a<f> 179 
rois Tripovra? awuaOijTovs ylveaOai reus < T *t%afc Hence it 
seems probable that the word Trirpos was repeated twice ; we 
might restore the lacuna conjecturally Trirpo? [off* dXX' e* vov 
irerpos] 6 njvSc ttiwv. 

The first epigram is as follows: Arcadia uero ciuitas est 
non ignota Clitorii y in cuius agris est spelunca profiuens 
aqua, e qua qui biberint Jiunt abstemiL Ad eum autera fontem 
epigramma est in lapide inscriptum hoc sententia uersibus 
graecis, earn non esse idoneam ad lavandum sed etiam inimicam 
uitibus, quod apud eum fontem Melampus sacrificiis purgavisset 
rabiem Proeti filiarum restituissetque earum uirginum mentes 
in pristinam sanitatem. epigramma autem est id quod est sub- 
scriptum. 

dypora ovp iroifwai? to fieaypfipipop tjp <rc fiapvvg 

iiyfro^ dp* icyjanria^ KXelropo? ipxppepop, 
rffc par dwo Kprivrp; dpvacu irofia tcaX irapd pirjufxu? 

iSptia arfjaop ttov to cop aliroXtoV 
5 dXKa ax> p,rjr eirl Xovrpd fiakrys 'ypoX yJi ae teal avprj 

iryipfyvy (j^pirvfjsi) cvto? iovra fU&n?' 
<f>evy€ 5* iprjp irtjyfjp puadfiirekop, €v6a MeXifiirov? 

Xvaafievo? Xiaarjs TlpomSa? dpyaXerj? 
irdvra tca6app.bv Itconfep diroKpv^op, («Jt* ap air "Apyow 
10 ovpea rprjx^lry: rj\v0ep *AptcaSit)<;.) 

The case is not quite the same here as in the second and 
third epigrams. Where the Harleian and Gudian MSS. differ 
from the Florence excerpt, they cannot always be said to be 
nearer to the truth. Thus in v. 5 the Harleian has 

NaMaciMHTcniaoYTpaBanTexpa 

1 So Rose himself admits p. 7, note. 
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which might suggest Nd/jbaav p,i)T eirl Xovrpd flaky? XP°t> were 

it not that AAAA, which the sense requires, seems to lurk in avia, 

while the n might well be repeated from the end of aliroXiov. 

Again, in v. 6, where the Harleian gives tthnhcntyc, Rose 

may be right in explaining this as the relic of ^17(^17) vrj 

(repwr^:) evro?, though the meaning is somewhat obscure, 

and cntyc might as well represent iyyv$. Nor do I see any 

reasoft for doubting the genuineness of the concluding words 

of v. 9, and the whole of v. 10, though they are absent from 

both Harl. and Gud. But in v. 8, Xvadpevos (avaa/ievos Harl.) 

seems rightly preferred by Rose and Strubing to Xovad/ievos of 

the Florence extract, and the weak and pointless dpyaXbis, as 

against apre/iias (a previa?) of GH stands on the same footing 

as dr/Xaov in the third epigram against aarofiov. In the next 

verse G and H perhaps point to iirUpv^ov rather than a7ro- 

upvfyov ; but the latter word seems to agree better with Pau- 

sanias VI II. 18. 7, €$ tovto dvafyvyelv rb airffkatov ra<; dvyaripas 

toO FLpoiTov itav€i<ra$ X&yovaiv, a? MeXa/iTrov? 0u<r(ai? re 

air op pi] to is Ka\ /caOap/ioi? fcarqyaryep is ypplov /caXovfievov 

Aovaoix. The same writer states that the Proetides were cured 

in the temple of Artemis at Lusi: another reason for retaining 

apTepias in v. 8. 

In v. 10 rfkvdov, the reading of the Florence MS. seems 
right, not r}Xv0€V. Apollod. I. 9. 12 <w? 8e ra$ iv "Apyei yvvai- 
W ijj&firjve Atoia/cro? iirl fiipei rijc fJaaiXeia? laadfievo? aird?, 
«*el fiera Btairro? KaTcptcqae. II. 2. 2 Tevofievai Be e/ifiaveis 
hrXavtoVTO rfjv 'Apyelav airacrav. Av6i$ hk rrjv ' Apicahiav teal 
Ttp TIeXoTropvrjaov BieXdouacu fiera cucoafiia? dird<rq<; Swi t^9 
ipimtas krpoyaXp v * If 80 > the letters of the MS. as given by 
Rose p. VII, airoicpvfy \ aydp perhaps represent al yap. 

R. ELLIS. 



ARCESSO AND ACCERSO. 
[Read before the Cambridge Philological Society, May 20, 1875.] 

It is now generally, if not universally, admitted that the two 
forms arcesso and accerso are both legitimate and well esta- 
blished [Roby, L p. 240, Zumpt, § 202, Public School Grammar, 
p. 202]. Many of the older scholars doubted the existence of 
the latter form, except as a corruption [see reft in Kritz on 
Sail Cat XL. 6]. But (1) it is vouched for by old gramma- 
rians, alike by Charisius (p. 227) and Diomedes (p. 375), who 
endeavour to make out that it differs somewhat in meaning 
from arcesso, and by Velius Longus (p. 2232), and Terentius 
Scaurus, who deny the supposed difference [cp. Ellendt, ad Cic. 
de Orat. II. 27. 117 not. crit.]. And (2) there is abundance of 
excellent MS. authority in favour of it. In Plautus it is the 
only form found, according to Lorenz on MostelL 1030 (critical 
note, p. 261) ; and though Ritschl there (1044 R) silently alters 
it to arcesserem (against BCD, A being here defective), he 
allows it to stand in many other passages, e.g. Men. 729, 763, 
770, 776, 875, in all which places Brix (against every MS.) 
gratuitously reads arcesa-. This cannot be from any change of 
Ritschl's opinion between 1851 and 1852, for he leaves accersam 
in Most. 1092. A has however arcessitu in Stich. 327, where 
the other MSS. have accersitu; and DZ have arcessere in 
Bacch. 354. 

The evidence of the MSS. of Terence is stated in the 
following table. Where a reference is given without any 
further note, it is to be understood that every MS. collated 
by Umpfenbach gives the form accers-. 
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Andr.209; 515 arcessitum (B?) P ; 546; 581 (0 accessit) ; 
10 (0 accessor) ; 741 ; 848 (arcesse BC. acerse G) ; 979. 
BdO. « (arcesse. BDG) ; 100 (areessi DO); 510 (adcersicr 
rier DG, accersirier EF); 592 (arceasitur DC!) ; B93 

rcessitura CP, arcersitum E). 

948; 1047 (areessi BC). 
Hoc. 184 (accereiri F) ; 185 ; 1S7 (accessunt E, accci lii it 
I ; 400 (adcersi A). 
Adelph. 292 (accesset E) ; 354 aecorse V cum ADEG (ar- 
cesse BCFP*) ; 620 ; 699 (arcessas C'DF*GP, accessas C*F') ; 
)0 (arcessant DG) ; 904 (accesKeris G). 

The only instance in which the evidence of MSS. is in 
avour of arceas- is in the Perioche of Sulpicius to the Heauton 
imorumenos, v. 6, which naturally does not come into the 
In the face of this evidence Mr Parry has the fol- 
ding astonishing note on Andr. It 1.64: " We mttst uu- 
Rlbtedly read 'arcesso' in all cams when this word occurs, 
be form 'accerso', which is often met with in common edi- 
s of the classics is very clumsy (I) and violates all analogy." 
, ia still more surprising to find Dr Wagner also following the 
ident of Flcckeiscn in silently rejecting the form aecers-, 
tever the authority on which it rests'. Surely the value of 
le Bembine is sufficient to make it worth while at least 
Dee a. form, which it gives invariably, and in which it is 
mpported by a great preponderance of other evidence. And 
s there is much hotter reason than any which I have been 
lover for ils rejection, it is a violation of the canons 
Lachmann have been held by all good scholars as 
Latin orthography, thus to tamper with our autho- 
By doing so we may be — in this case I am inclined to 
thai We shall be — obscuring a fact of considerable 
itami in the history of the Latin language. In O 
tatlus (ap. Cic. Tuso. IV. 32. OS, cp, Ribbeek, Com. p. 77) 
Ktrtiri seems to have more authority than arcesaier. This is 

i II U apparent); by ou uv«r*ii(ht A J. 35i, for io his nole Lorn Iw roll 
at Dr Wagner print* aecmt la orcti". 
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apparently the only instance in which the word occurs in the 
dramatic poets; Catullus does not use it. 

In Sallust the MSS. vary more, but the form accers- has 
apparently the weight of authority in its favour in Cat. 40, 6 ; 
52, 24; 60, 4: Jug. 39, 2 ; 43, 3; 62, 4; 84, 2; 109, 4: Hist. 
Fr. i. 51, 6 (Vat. I. 2, 3) : n. 94. The latter fragment is quoted 
by Priscian, and accersi is found in all the MSS 1 . 

In Vergil we find the word (or words) in four passages: 
Georg. rv. 224 {accersere R) : Aen. v. 746 {accersere MR) ; vi. 
119 accersere MRyV, arcersere P, arcessere 7VA : x. 11 arces- 
site (without variation apparently). 

In Horace there does not seem to be strong authority fo: 
accerse in Ep. L 5, 6, or in Ep. n. 1, 228, though Orelli on th 
latter passage quotes one MS. of saec. x. in favour of it. 

In Cicero, the texts used in Facciolati's Nizolius give 1 5 

instances of accersio or accerso, 15 of arcessio or arcesso (ttrrae 
pres. ind. being then supposed to vary between the i- and tULVie 
consonant conjugations). Most editors (e.g. Eayser, Baiter, 
and Orelli) read uniformly arcess-, but Ellendt on De Orat. 
27, 117, defends accers-, and has the same form in III. 24, 
38, 156, 'bonis libris addicentibus', adding indeed on 
former passage ' ut solent boni libri*. For other instances- 
strong support for accers- see Kuhner on Tusc. D. rv. 1, 2, 
Moser on de Div. 1. 17, 32, n. 4, 11. Unfortunately the 
ratus criticus in Baiter and Halm rarely notices the variatioK* of 
form. Where I have been able to test the references in NizoLio^ 
the better MSS. seem generally, but not always, to give arcess. 

In Suetonius Roth (against Casaubon's note on Jul. 2) reads 
ad accersendam (Jul. 2), ad accersendas (Jul 58), following as 
he says (praef. p. xxxvi) 'fidissimum ducem' in the Codex 
Memmianus. 

In Ovid Riese reads accersite in Met vi. 652 {arcessite L), 
accersilur Amor. in. 13, 21, but arcessite (following, I suppose, 




v 



1 Wagner (Orthogr. Verg. p. 417) not this one of the instances in which, | ^ 
writes [Kritzium] * equidem malim ex as Mr Monro says (Locr. r 1 . 81), *b« _ 
paucis codd. arcettere, qnam ex moltis has chosen to abandon the safe ground I . 
accertere Sallustio restituisso,* but is of evidenoe and experience ' T I a 

'at 
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) in Met. XV. G40, and in Fast. iv. 2G3 (accersite V); arces- 
t in Amor. ill. 2, 37. Merkel bu accersite in both passages 
f the Met. 

On Livy II. 29, Drakcnborch writes 'Stat fere apud eruditos 
verbum nihili esse, posteriori aevo ex librariorum 
n;i.tum, ejusque loco semper Optimo seculo script tun 
uisse arcessere. He repeats the opinion on ill. 45, 3; IX. i), 12; 
xiv, 2, 4. and quotes J. F. Grouuvius to the same effect on 
xxxvi. 7. 17. But in all cases he has apparently sumo MSS. 
t him. Madvig always (I believe) reads arceea-. 
On Caesar, B. O. 1. 31, Oudendorp writes: ' arcesserentur 
a fide optiinarum ct plurimarum merabranarum Bempflf in 
Jaesare.-.exlubeii pro accers. curavi'. But Diuter in his edition 
f the Bellum Gallicum (Teubner*s series) writes (Praef. p. XV. 
1 l xxxi. 1) 'accerserentur, nou arcesserentur aim. scribendum 
■utavi ubique, quia hie codd. Ma in termed iam seripturam, cap. 
mnes accersiUtm habent, v. xi. 3 C Q a accersi(vi), 
nt. vi. 3 plerique accerseret.' 

On Lucan, Phars. IT. 484, Burinann rejects accersere, adding 
vellem doceri uude hoc verbum derivare potuerit' [Curtius]. 
!ut Weise retains it. 

In Plin. Epist. vi. 25, Keil retains accersamus with lied 
In Quinctilian the word arceasere seems to be used in 
reive places, and in only one of them (il 4, 31) does Halm 
lotice any various form : there A has accersunt. 

In Tacit., Mod. 1. has accerserentur in Ann. IT. 29, but arces- 
'. in il 50; Med. 11. lias accersiri in Hist. I 14, accerstt 

. 8& 

This survey does not profess to be exhaustive : but we may 

e from it at least this much, that there is plenty of MS. 

uithority to support the old grammarians in their assertion of 

],.■■ coexistence of the two forms. What then is the relation 

»etween them? To this several different answers have been 

,f them so far from satisfactory that some of OOI 

t authorities content themselves with stating the 1 

forms, without any attempt to explf 
idvig, Kennedy, Znmpt, <&c). In the first place the. ,i. M - 
areetsa is far from G 
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frequentative or intensive from ad-ci-o (Key, p. 88, Roby, § 
Kennedy, P. 8. G. p. 221), like laces.io from lacio,ftice**o 
facio, capesso from capio ? But it does not seem a i 
indifference whether the i be an element of the mm 
a suffix of the present stem. Dr Kennedy recognizes this, in 
writing ' arcess- for acci-ess-' ; but is there any analogy for 
such a suppression of the radical vowel? Ivcesso does not help 
us much ; for we can hardly separate its etymologj I 
of fircesso. It may be that arcesso, aa Van 
p. 30), following the suggestion of Bopp, Com p. Qwnni § 77"', 
holds, is for ar-ced-e-sso, and that incesso is similar] 
ced-e-sso {Mr Roby accepts tho latter derivation, but not 
the former). Or is it best to compare arctsio with forms lika 
levasso, assuming that the radical i has been, not dropped 
before -esso, but changed into e as in dede-rv (■ 
(Schleich. Comp.' p. 810), the s being doubled, as Mr Roby 
holds, in order to mark the place of the accent, or by a falw 
analogy ? Dr Donaldson has probably few followers (except 
Mr Parry, I.e.) in supposing from the perfect and supine that 
we have here a compound of sino {arcesso = ad-ced-."\i 
303). Schweizer-Sidler (Formenlebre § 199) deriw 
verba meditativa from abstract substantives in -(Is, but in wo 
case do these seem actually to occur ; and it is hard even to 
imagine a form which would be a satisfactory brid| 
cieo and arcesso. Whichever of these etymologi 
arcesso, it does not seem to me that we get a satisfactoi 
plaa&tionof accerso. It is true that there arc num. i 
of an r arising out of a d (Corssen I*. 238—240), but in no i 
does the r precede an s, and the combination r* H< 
beeu avoided as much as possible by assimilation (ib. p. 
We have instances in abundance of the loss or a! 
Iwfore s: but no parallel I 

will it do to say. witli Mr Papillon on Ter. Andr. 2! 
change of one s into r we may compare the forms nu 

with the Tbuiine forms russum, prosaum, quotsvm'. 
For firstly, the true Plautine forms are riu-uni, eti 
Proll. Trin. p. civ. Opusc. II. 544 ; cp. Corssen l\ 
3%), and secondly the change of rs into s» surely dues not gn» 
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3 the faintest reason for supposing the change of S3 into rs: no 

i can deny that rursum (for rcversum) is older than russum ; 

lit] it would be bold to maintain that accerso gave rise to arcesso, 

lat is, that a word, in which the preposition retains a form. 

hich if not primitive (Corssen I.e.) is at least archaic, mma 

rom one in which it was already assimilated. Others assert 

bat there has been a metathesis {Umspringen) of the f*. 

'bus Kiibner in his last (larger) edition of the Tusc, Disp. 

writes (on IV. 1, 2). ' Accerso ex transpositione litterae r et 

«tninatione litterae c natum est. [Similarly Kritz, ad Sail. 

!*t. XL. 6.] Orellius comparat Toscanorum frebbe pro febre, 

nterpeire pro interprete'. But, to say nothing of the fact that 

wtb the Tuscan forms seem easier to pronounce than the 

'ords of which they are corruptions, it is rarely safe to argue 

ihenomena in the later developement of the Romance 

tnguages to the pronunciation of early Latin {cp. Wagner, 

tnniijiu'tion to the Aulularia, p. xxxiv note 2, Ritschl, ProlL 

in. CUT.). Besides, this assumes a priority in date for arcesso 

1 compared with accerso, which our authorities, notably the 

Ambrosian in Plautus and the Bombine in Terence, do not 

allow us to lay down with certainty. 

May not the true solution be that the two forms have no 
connexion with each other? In Ferrar's Comparative Gram- 
mar, Vol. 1. p. 30, among the illustrations of the operation of 
runms Lav, the Skt root karsh is compared with aceersere, 
md with hearse and harrow 1 . The latter part of this cora- 
ion cannot well be right. Hearse or herse* carries us back 
) the low Latin hereia, and this possibly to Varro's htrpex [cp. 
nd Dies, s. v.], whilo harrow in akin to the 0. H. 
man harke [cp. Grimm, Wb'rtcrb. iv. 2, 478] ; it does not 
a improbable indeed that hercia (considering its identity uf 
ning) should have been borrowed from the Teutonic word : 



Tl.< 1 



1 k 



I'.T.Ip.Hl- 

|1M ieoldtitot, p. 21, >tirl as Hie 

lar lioei nut quota lit Frmr'n 

lk »iii(iliu Inn nil tliori tied, both finTO 

oiI*Uy iifiivt-1 it from 1 

murce: bat 1 li»vo Dot 



trios it further. 

1 Tin' distinction of the two tnexa- 
inpi Iit a difference of ■pulling •acini 
to bo ebaarrwd oiii.v tor the mk« of 
conrrnicnrr. •ml to h»»o no philologi- 
es ligniflomco. IuiImJ it ■* neglwtel 
by oar otdtt wrikn. 
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but anyhow the k is an obstacle to considering the comparison 
with karsh entirely sound. But I do not see why the former 
part of.it should not be allowed to hold good ; so that accerso 
would be a compound of a lost simple verb, formed from a 
primitive root kars, retained in Sanskrit as karsh, draw, tear, 
plough 1 . Corssen, it is true, finds the Latin correlative of this 
root in a very different form (Beitr. p. 403). Following Pott (E. 
F. 1. 229) he derives from it verrere for *cversere ; while Curtius, 
No. 647 b, holds that it appears in Greek in the Homeric sub- 
stantive riXcr-o-v. Vanicek (Etym. Worterb. p. 38) adds rus (for 
*crus) to the list of its derivatives, and Sonne (Ztschr. x. 103) 
uses the root in the sense of ' plough' to explain tcovp&ios [cp. 
however Curtius in Studien la. 255]. But it does not follow 
that because one or more of these etymologies may be sound — 
and the first two are the only ones which seem to me probable 
— that therefore the root canrlot also appear in Latin in another 
and a more primitive guise : who would have thought, & priori, 
that the root of condere and conficere was the same as that of 
S0 V Ka (Schleicher, Comp.' 725, Curtius, Etym. 1. p. 79 [K T.]) ? 
Nor need we wonder that the form -cerso was preserved only in 
a compound, when we remember how nearly -apio and -lacio 
have shared the same fate, and how completely -oleo (grow), 
-perio and -cello have perished. If this etymology be admitted, 
so that we have in arcesso and accerso a pair of words of totally 
different origin, but habitually confounded with each other, 
there is a striking analogy in the case of permities and per- 
nicies. It was long thought that of the former no satisfactory 
explanation could be given (cp. Mr Frost's Introduction to the 
Annals of Tacitus, ad fin., and Dr Wagner's note on Plaut. 
AuL 605), and those who gave it a place in the text of Tacitus 
did so simply from a desire not to tamper with MS, evidence. 
But recently Schweizer has shown that permities is a legitimate 
derivative from the root mi- perire (Monier Williams, Sanskrit 
Dictionary, p. 780), an explanation which, as Corssen (Beitrage, 

1 The last meaning seems to be thati 'he drawB\ krthati * he plough*': 

derived from the notion of drawing a cp. M. Miiller, Sanskrit Grammar, )>p. 

farrow : it is expressed, however, by 256, 266, and Fick, Worterb. pp. 247, 

a different inflexion of the root : kar- 1045. 
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p. 67) justly says, has everything in its favour which can 
establish an etymology (cp. Munro, Lucr. i\ p. 364). 

A parallel, much less close but worth noting, is afforded by 
mollis. It hardly admits of doubt that this word was regarded 
by the Latin poets as a contraction of mobilis, and sometimes 
used accordingly : cp. Lucr. IV. 790, mollia mobiliter cum cUternis 
bracchia mittunt (though in some of the parallel passages quoted 
by Mr Munro it seems to have its more usual force): Verg. 
Georg. n. 389 moUia oscilla, m. 76 moUia crura ; and especially 
Cic. de Div. 1. 9, 15, mollipedesque boves, perhaps =* etkiiroSes fi&es, 
although in Aratus, whom Cicero is here translating, /36e? has 
no epithet Yet there is not the slightest etymological con- 
nexion between mollis and mobilis (Curt. Etym. L 406). 

A. S. WILKINS. 



NOTE ON PLAT. SOPH. 262 D. 



Mb ABBLASTEB's substitution of ypa^ipuara for irparyjiaTa in 
Plato Soph. 262 D is plausible at first sight, but on further 
consideration appears less convincing. 

1. The antithesis between the letters and significant sounds 
is false and confusing, whereas the opposition of things to their 
vocal signs has the ring of true language. 

2. In the same passage in which it was shown that some 
ideas and some letters had communion with each other and 
some had not, it was also shown, and was made the pivot of 
the argument, that those were mistaken who denied the com- 
bination of "one and many" in concrete reality: p. 251, ovk 
€(3 me? arfaBbv \eyew avdpcoirov #.t.X. Cp. Phileb. 14 D, E. 

3. In strictness, no doubt (and hence comes the plausi- 
bility of Mr Arblaster's conjecture), this combination should be 
spoken of as the union of irpayjia and irpagis, — see below, 262 E, 
owOeU irpdyfia Trpagei Si ovofiaro? tcaX pijftaTo?. But that 
Plato's language is not tied to this degree of accuracy is shown 
by his use of ovofiara in 261 D to include both nouns and verbs, 
which are distinguished immediately afterwards as 6v6fiara and 
pr/fiara: 262 A. It is probably because this distinction has now 
been made, that the phrase ra rfj<; fain}? arjfiela is used in the 
passage under discussion, so as to include both noun and verb 
in one expression. 

4. It follows that irpdy/iara here may mean things or 
objects (including letters, musical notes, &c: p. 253 b) as distin- 
guished alike from words and from ideas. Now it is precisely 
in this sense that irpcuyfiara is used in Polit. 278 D (where the 
illustration of the letters or orot^cta again occurs) peraridipcpa 
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8* ek rcte top wpar/fjLaTcw patcpas koL fir) pq&iov? avWafia* 
ravra ravra iraKiv dyvoel ; 

5. This direct appeal to reality and to the verdict of common 
sense occurs frequently in these later dialogues even in the 
midst of dialectical arguments. It is Plato's short method with 
the unideal, on his losing patience with them, and may also be 
regarded, in common with several other traits, as an approxima- 
tion to the manner of Aristotle; Other instances are Soph. 263 
(the passage immediately following this), and Phileb. 62 B. See 
also Theset. 201 A. 

Those who care enough for the Sophistes to read these 
remarks may be glad to have their attention called to three 
lines of the Divina Commedia, in which the main doctrine of 
this dialogue is expressed with admirable succinctness: Para- 
r diso XIII : — 

Chfe quegli h tra gli stolti bene abbasso, 
Che senza distinzion afferma o niega, 
Cosl nell' un, come nell* altro passo. 

LEWIS CAMPBELL. 



GREEK LEXICOGRAPHY. 
[Read before the Cambridge Philological Society, 17 April, 1872.] 

We may contribute to Greek lexicography in three ways, 

I. By posting up, carrying forward, what has been already 
collected. Those who are accustomed to study historically, 
know how seldom this is done ; how much material, hidden in, 
older books, is entirely unknown to later writers 1 . In a lexico- 
grapher one would suppose such carelessness to be impossible, 
as his predecessors' labours lie before him in alphabetical order: 
but we cannot go far without finding a very large amount of 
matter ready to hand in the older lexicons, which would greatly 
enrich the new. 

II. We may correct the positive errors of standard lexicons. 

III. We may procure new materials. 

I. Certain lexicons should be treated as standard authori- 
ties, which we desire to supplement, and not to quarry in them 
for material; e.g. in England Stephanus, Liddell and Scott, 
Sophocles, Ducange's gloss. Or. ; Maltby's Morell ; the lexicons 
to LXX. and N. T., the lexicon of proper names by Pape and 
Benseler. Of these Ducange deserves to be re-edited ; (as do 
Suicer and Porson's favorite Bud^ ;) we may safely assume of 
all that they will be in reach of all serious students of Greek 
The other lexicons may be freely used as materials, and if any 



1 Several years ago Mr (now Bishop) Before committing it to the press Kr 

Goodwin read to the Cambridge Philo- Goodwin consulted Baron Napier, and 

sophical Society a proof, by Mr B. L. found that the new proof was more 

Ellis, of a proposition in spherical than 200 years old; the later textbooks 

trigonometry. All present admired had, as usual, been indifferent to the 

its novelty no less than its ingenuity, history of the science. 
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concerted action can be resolved upon, it would be well that 
some one contributor should make himself responsible for 
exhausting their supplies. The principal of these are the 
lexicons of Phavorinus, Scapula with the supplement, Con- 
stantine, the glosses of Cyril and Philoxenus 1 , Rost-Palm, the 
second editions of Pape and of Jacobitz-Seiler. Each of these 
last three contains a large amount of valuable citations not to be 
found in L. and S. Perhaps even the lexicons of Dunbar and 
Donnegan should be examined partially, before it is decided 
that they can add nothing to our knowledge. Again the special 
lexicons to individual authors must be ransacked; a certain 
number were used by L. & S., and are named in their original 
preface. But they omitted many, as the lexicon tacticum of 
Rigalt, the lexicon graeco-barbarum of Meursius, with the sup- 
plements of Critopulus. Many school lexicons to the authors 
most read have lately appeared in Germany and should be 
rifled. The most important recent contribution to special 
lexicography is the exhaustive Aristotelian index of Bonitz. 
Teubner promises lexicons to each of the dramatists, and that 
to Sophocles, by Dindorf, has already appeared. A less pre- 
tentious and complete, but still valuable, lexicon to Sophocles, 
by Ebeling, has been lately published by the firm Ebeling 1 , 
which has also issued some parts of a full Homeric lexicon by 
La Roche and a number of other known scholars ; Doderlein's 
glossary, Sauppe's lexicon to Xenophon, and the admirable 
indices to Kriiger's Xen., Thuc, An*., are of great service for 
the grammatical part of lexicography. Every one of these 
books ought to be carefully compared with our standard lexi- 
cons, before we can say that we have carried forward all that 
already lies before us in plain alphabetical order. We should 
endeavour to diminish the aira^ Xeyopeva, to supply synonyms, 
references to cognate forms, older examples, and exx. from dif- 
ferent authors, to select the most striking passages in which by 
contrast or construction the force of the word most clearly 
appears, to investigate etymologies. 

II. Our second business is to correct the existing lexicons. 

1 Teubner promises a critical edition of these glossaries 187C. 

5 The publications of this firm have now passed into Teubuer's hands. 

Journal of Philology, vol. ti. 19 
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For this purpose we should invite cooperation from the many 
corners of the world in which Cambridge scholarship is doing 
its minute work ; private tutors and schoolmasters and under- 
graduates, who, like Dobree, are accustomed to 'postil' their 
lexicons, should be informed that there is a central body pre- 
pared to receive and digest their contributions. Often too 
annotated lexicons may be purchased at the sales of scholars' 
libraries ; many such copies probably lurk in our universities 
and colleges. 

III. New materials, i.e. materials not already digested into 
alphabetical order. These must be procured : 

(a) By reading authors, esp. the less usual authors, frag- 
ments, anecdota, fathers, scholiasts, lexicographers, musicians, 
mathematicians, tacticians, grammarians, inscriptions, coins. 

(6) By reading the great collectors as Gataker, Kiister, 
Hemsterhuis, Wesseling, Valckenaer, Ruhnken, Wyttenbach, 
Hermann, Schafer, Porson, Elmsley, Blomfield, Dobree, Hein- 
dorf, Lobeck, Kriiger, Cobet, Madvig ; the scholarlike commen- 
tators, grammarians, and lexicographers on the N. T., LXX and 
fathers, as Grotius, Wetstein, Bleek, Liicke, Fritzsche, Meyer, 
Lightfoot ; the collections in illustration of the N. T. grammar 
and lexicography by Kypke, Krebs, Bos, Eisner, Loesner, Winer. 

(c) By ransacking the philological journals and programmes 
which treat often of separate words; also grammars e.g. West- 
phal, Fischer, Matthia, Kuhner, Kriiger, and other ancient or 
modern treatises on the language, history, philosophy, litera- 
ture, music, metrology, metres, natural science, mathematics, law, 
physic, politics, naval and military affairs, archaeology and 
architecture of the ancients. 

Such are some of the materials available for completing our 
Greek lexicons. I think it worthy of the consideration of the 
society whether we might not here imitate the London Philo- 
logical Society and undertake, not a complete Greek or Latin 
lexicon, but a supplement to both. In Bentley's time Cam- 
bridge gave to the world perhaps the largest literary works 
which have ever appeared from her press, Ktister's Suidas and 
the Lat. lexicon of itob. Stephanus by Law and Taylor. Many 
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civilised nations are now forming really national lexicons by 
the combined labours of many collectors; so Italy, Holland, 
Germany, England. Why should not we combine in a \ei~ 
rovpyia to the commonwealth of scholars ? Even if we went 
no further than to collect some thousands of new citations, we 
should do good service, and the work would not be wholly 
lost ; it might be printed at any time, for it could never be 
complete, and therefore there would be no reason for delay; 
or if imprinted, it might be deposited in a library, and serve our 
successors. If the society thinks these suggestions worthy of 
attention, I would suggest that a set of rules should be drawn 
out to guide collectors ; that all citations should be in full and 
on paper of one uniform size ; and that steps should be taken 
to ascertain what collections exist in public or private libraries 
in England. 

The following list of books 1 is taken at random from copies 
that came to hand ; it would be easy to enlarge it a hundred- 
fold, but enough is given to shew the abundant resources at 
the command of Greek lexicographers. Great as the services 
of Doctors Lid dell and Scott have been (and I cheerfully en- 
dorse Dindorfs commendation of their lexicon), a little study of 
bibliography would have enabled them to avoid not a few 
errors and to fill up many gaps. 

G. T. A. Kriiger de formula aXX' fj et affinium particula- 
rum usu. Brunsw. 1834. 4to. 

J. H. T. Mtiller Beitrage zur Terminologie der griechischen 
Mathematiker. Wiesbaden 1860. 4to. 

Rtihrmund uber die Partikeln *civ und av. Potsdam 1863. 
4to. 

N. A. Weichert de discrimine pronominum avrov et avrov 
II. k Breslau 1838. 4to. 

A. Wellauer additamenta ad Vechncri Hellenolexian. Bres- 
lau 1828. 4to. 

E. Wentzel uber pi) ov mit dem Participium und mit dem 
Infinitiv. Glogau 1843. 4 to. 

1 Considerable additions have been made in 1876, as thia paper is passing 
through the press. 

19—2 
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Gottling de soloecismo logico rhetorico grammatico. Jena 
1866. 4to. 

Kohnhorn fcaXotcdyadla ex locis Xenophontis adumbrata. 
Gymn. Progr. Neisse 1852. 

Nesselmann die Algebra der Griechen. BerL 1842. 

Grasberger liber daxcoXcd^ecv und datccoXuKTfios Eos II 
329—333. 

H. L. Ahrens 8pvs und seine Sippe. Berlin 1866. 8vo. 

M. Hoch lexicalische Bemerkungen liber den homeriscben 
Sprachgebrauch. Munstereifel 1865. 4 to. 

H. M. Flemmer auctarium lexici graeci SchneiderianL I — VI 
(A— k). Hauniae 1830—6. 

Bindseil concordantiae Pindari. Berl. 1875. 4to. 

Ferd. Peter einige Beitrage zu den griecbischen Worter- 
buchern mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Passowschen 
Werkes. Gymn. Progr. Saarbrticken 1855. 4to. 

Fragmentum glossarii veteris graeci ex apographo cod. 
Barocciani ed. Fr. Oehler. Halle 1849. 4to. Otber fragments, 
published [by the same?] in Bonn programmes 1846 — 7. 4to. 

Etymologie von Obstnamen, verfasst von H. Oberdieck. 
Bresl. 1866. 4to. 

Hainebach die Wurzeln FE2 und E2 mit ihren Ablei- 
tungen. Giessen 1860. 4to. 

G. Dzialas rhetorum antiquorum de figuris doctrina. Pars 
prior. Breslau 1869. 4to. 

Geo. Curtius de adiectivis graecis et lat L litterae ope 
formatis. Lips. 1870. 4to. 

Jul. Caesar de nonnullis artis metricae apud veteres voca- 
bulis. Marburg 1867. 4to. 

de versibus asynartetis. ib. 1864. 4to. 

Brandstater de paronymis graecis in /n/9. I II Progr. gymn. 
Gedan. 1852 etc. 4to. 

Aken commentatio historica et grammatica de particula av. 
Gustrovii 1854. 4to. 

Dr. Fritsch : Nam, enim, etenim, dpa, yap. Gymn. Progr. 
Wetzlar. 1859. pp. 17 4to. 

C. Gottling commentatio de arra pronomine graeco. 
Bran. 4to. pp. 8. 1861. 
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H. Ebert de numeralibus graecis. Spandau 1858. 4to. 

J. H. T. Mttller Beitrage zur Terminologie der griechischen 
Mathematiker. Leipzig Teubner. 1860. 8vo. pp. 40. 

Vetter specimen lexici in musicos Graecos. St. Afra bei 
Meissen. 1861. Schulprogr. 

Ahlwardt Beitrag zu Schneider's WSrterbuch 1 II. Olden- 
buig 1808, Greifswald 1813. 4to. 

J. F. Lobeck Beitrage zur Kenntniss des Dialekts des Hip- 
pokrates (Philologus vol. 8). 

Erotiani vocum Hippocraticarum conlectio. Recens., emend., 
firagmentaque adiecit Jos. Klein. Leipz. Dyk. 1865. 

Gasda Beitrage zu einer sechsten Auflage des WSrterbuchs 
der gr. Sprache, begrtindet von Fr. Passow. Oels 1864. 4to. 

Seidel de comparativis et superlativis apud poetas graeco- 
rum epicos. Brandenburg 1862. 4to. 

P. Tzschirner graeca nomina in fl exeuntia. 1. Breslau 
1851. 4to. 

Schrader etymologica. Stendal 1845. 4to. 

Janson de Graeci sermonis vocibus in vov trisyllabis. Gum- 
binnen 1840. 4to. 

W. F. Palmblad supplementa ad lexica Graeca recentiora 
I — X. Upsala 1845 — 51. 4to. (already in 1851 the printer 
Palmblad published supplem, qu. ad lex. gr. as an exercise for 
his degree). 

C. £. Finckh, Nachtrage und Berichtigungen zu Pape's 
Handworterbuch. Heilbronn 1851. 4to. 

O. Band de diipoliorum sacro Atheniens. Halle 1873. 

Richter de particul. irplv et irdpos usu Homerico. Leipz. 
1874. 

Nicomachi Geraseni introductionis arithmeticae libri II. rec. 
Ri. Hoche (Teubner 1866) has a complete index of all but the 
commonest words. 

J. U. Fasi, Berichtigungen und Zusatze zu Passow's grie- 
chischem Worterbuch. I II. Zurich 1834—8. 4to. Part II 
contains detailed discussions of words and phrases already con- 
tained in Passow, e.g. e? x €l P^ p vopov dwucio-Oai (Herodot) and 
ev x €l P* v vofjup (Polyb.). Has not been employed by L. and S. 

Appendix to Jacobitz and Seiler first ed. Leipz. 1843. 
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(Specimen). 

dryxt/3\(fc (fiXc&a/ca)) coming near. EM. p. 15, 36. C£ Lob. 
paral. p. 274 and on Buttm. Gr. II 12. 

ala0rrrm 'Plut' (L. & S.). Mor. p. 953 C. Sext Empir. 
adv. math. 1 126. 

&cpo<; Zpo$ and rd atepov an extreme in proportion. Eutoc. 
comm. in Archim. ; r) dicpa (evOeia) the straight line which is 
such an extreme Eucl. 

Geometrical sense of dvaypdfao, avdyto, dvaXoyla, dvdkoyov. 

dvaKo\ov04<0 Sext. Emp. math. I 215. 

dvaXoyax; with dat. Eucl. opt. 8. 

dmava^aXKo) Sext Emp. math. X 130. 

Mathem. sense of dvmrdayxo. 

Tausend griechische Worter, welche in den Worterbuchern 
von J. G. Schneider und F. W. Riemer fehlen. Aus griechischen 
Schriftstellern gesammelt von Friedr. Wilh. VaL Schmidt. 
Berlin 1817. 4to. (cites e.g. drypvirvw Eustath. Erot 177 = 208, 
which is wanting in Didot's Stephanus, though the editors 
used the tract). 

I add a few words taken from my own collections. I may 
add that I possess copies of Schneider's lexicon annotated by 
Klotz and others, on which I have not here drawn. 

dfiovXevTos HippoL c. Noet c. 10 p. 61. 

dfJpotcofjLos SibylL xiv 67. 

dfipocrla schol. Eur. Or. 350. 

dya0ov<; rd iro\£/ua Hdt. IX 122. t. it. dfuivovs Hippocr. de 

aere 33 = 24. 
d/yyeiStov Eustath. II. xvm 352. 

dyyekoftlfiTiTo? irapdevias scat dyvelas Method, sympos. tit 
dyewrjToyivf)? Theodoret. h. e. I 5. 
dyio^wxapirrj^ Cedren. p. 690 b . 

dyuyqklTqs (falsa lect. -okX/tij?) neue Jahrb. 1870. pp. 748, 821. 
dyioOeaSapiTTj? Nicet. Chon. 74 1, 77 13, Georg. Pachym. Mich. 

Palaeol. 71*. 
dyioirpeirfc Polyc. ep. Philip. 1. 
ayia dyuov of the Eucharist Fabric, cod. apocr. V. T. 566. 
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dyXaoiSpav rfjv Xafiirpav /caOiSpav gloss. 

arfxpviri i.q. ayypvr\ Ion. cod. Townl. ad II. Y 296 0776X1179 ©9 

arfxpviqi; Odvaro? 6p0rj<; (Cramer MS. penes me). 
dheia. iroirjTiKr) &. poetic licence. Gramm. ap. Herm. de emend. 

rat. gr. gr. p. 448. 
dheXff>60eo<; Thilo acta Thomae notit x sq. Phot. cod. 112. 
dSr)<f>aya><s schol. Ap. Rh. II 306. 
dBui<f>opo>T€p<o<; eaten, in Matt. 166 22 (Cramer). 
ddeXfc Apollinaris in Mai nova coll. VII (i) 16. 
adepuTofauyelv Eus. praep. VI 10 § 8. 
alirvvoos ftaaiXev? said of Kpovos in a hymn to Isis (Boss 

inscr. gr. II 4 1. 19). 
aipeauArrfi const, apost VI 26. 
axaOaprofii^la Arethas in apocal. c. 5 p. 669 itc ry atcaOapry 

fitgei see cod. Barocc. 3 iv rj) d/caOaprofii^la (Cramer). 
dxpiftoXeKTo? Ammon. in cat act apost. 368 19 itc T179 efadep 

d/cpifioXi/crov KvpioTqTo*; (Cramer). 
dXXrjyopw poet in schol. Aesch. P. V. 418. 
0X0717x09 schol. Eur. Or. 1156 fin. aXoyrjrov Zh rb Karwf>povrjr6v. 
afierdSoTo? ' Basil/ Oecum. on Jac. 5 3. 
dfivrto-ucaKO? ' eccl/ Clem. ep. I 2. 
afuf>nr6p<t>vpo<; schol. Eur. Or. 1457. 
ajjufxrrepifa to be ambiguous Clem. horn. Ill 25. 
avafiioTTi schol. Eur. Or. 1691 p. 347 9. 
dvahiirXaaidfa 'grainm.' Bachmann's anecd. II 15 1. 2, 5, 8; 

p. 14 L 31. 
avcfiiirXacuia/iw: 'gramm.' ib. II 14 1. 28. 
dvaKcuvoTToUtt ' eccl/ Test, xn patr. Levi 10, 16, 17. 
dvaxapnrrucS*; Eust. IL P 297 6 rwv irvevpArcov a. SiavXi&fw*;. 
dva<mjfia resurrection Test XII patr. Levi 16. 
dv&poXfpfrta * seizure of men/ Conceptio gloss. 
dpBpoTrpemq? ' eccl/ Cyr. ap. Suid. orozoW. 
dvOpvnroirovrfTo^ Barn. ep. 2 § 6. 
dvovffrax; schol. Eur. Or. 1502. 
drrcnrorUfrifu schol. Ap. Rh. IV 1399 fin. 
dvrevepyifo ' Diosc/ Barn. ep. 2. 
6 avTueelpcvo? Satan. Clem. ep. I 51 in. 
aw7rciiCT09 ' Greg. Nyss. Suid/ Eust II. xvili p. 1154 15. Od. 
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V p. 1532 17 (Poppo, who has added many other words from 

Eust.). 
difapri^o schol. Eur. Or. 352 aTnjpria/JLevo^ dptOfios a round 

number, e.g. the thousand ships of the Greek fleet. 
d7r\aTOft€yi0r)<i schol. Ap. Rh. Ill 42. 

t6 air\a>fia the veil of the temple test. XII patriarch. Benj. 9. 
anoKpiiia fable Suid. 8. v. A?<ra>7ro9. \0707r0109. 
a7rofiaKT€ov Eur. Cyc. 561 according to the certain restoration 

of Cobet v. V 578. Dele dirofivKriov. 
anocTKoXoTri^a) test. XII patriarch. Levi 4. 
airo(TKOpaici(TfxaTa Hesych. pdtcrj. 
apeiavi<T(i6$ Phot. cod. 113. 
apicovdo*; Steph. Byz. s. v. Aip/Srj. 
app&vXp* to sail ' gloss.' test, xn patriarch. Nephth. 6. 
dpvos nom. 'only in Aesop* (L. & S.) schol. Eur. Or. 812 p. 211 

18, 212 1, 15. 
dppvirapos Oecum. on Jac. 3 17. 
apx^- Kfiutclr)? fjp^e became ruler of Hdt. I 107 § 2. 
aaapica aireppxira Epiphan. haer. LXIV 44 p. 570. 
aoOevoTTQios schol. Ap. Rh. II 203. 
a<rra(rta<rra)9 Chrys. on Hebr. 4 2. 
do-TpoyXrjvos a sparrow Boissonade anecd. nova 334. 
avrv; betw. art. and reflexive pron. is noticed in L. & S. but 

not e.g. Aesch. P. Y. 762 717309 auro9 avrov icevoifrpowov /3ov- 

XevfiaTcov. 921 err avros at/Tgk 
avro tovto *ob id ipsum' Plat. Xen. in Meyer on PhiL 1 6. 

Moulton's Winer 178. 
avTo<f>0a\ji€G> Bachmann anecd. n 4 1. 29. 
o^69 f8fi> etc. N. T. and Epict. Moulton's Winer 356. In mod. 

gr. J9 = 3<f>e<: with conj. regularly used for imperat. 1 & 3 pers. 
ctyvSpalvw expunge this word. Nauck and Cobet v. L v 594 read 

in Eur. Ion 97 (fxitSpvvafievoi. 
dxprjcTTOfidOeia Eus. praep. xiv 2 § 5. 13 § 7. xv 1 § 8. One 

of many words marked in Heinichen's index as unknown to 

lexicons. 
fidOos. rd fidOrj of the Gnostics Clem. ep. I 40. 
/3a0vs. fJaOela elpijmj Jacobson on Clem. ep. I 2. 
ftdiov. /3dia fyowUtov test, xil patr. Nephth. 5 and N. T. 
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fiapv&pifirjTo? Boissonade anecd. nova 377 ver. 175. 

fiaaiKeiov kingdom Lightf. on Clem. ep. II 6. 

ftturrateriop we must endure schol. Eur. Or. 769. 

fiiaoTiKw ' Schol. Eur/ Etym. 8. v. &(a. 

ftuoTucc? a layman Bingham I 5 § 5. 

fiXetfMpiKoq CaeL Aur. tard. II § 17. 

fJovXifiicucc? Theod. Prise. II chron. § 16 praeter consuetudinem 

edacibus, hoc est /3ov\ifiuitcol<;. 
PpaSvo-fio? schol. Eur. Or. 426, where Dindorf cites Theod. 

Prodr. Rhod. 133 1. 
ffpaxunXeOpos Boissonade anecd. nova 376 ver. 153. 
fipaxys n)p Sidvoiav Joseph, ant. XII 4 § 1 p. 83 21 Bekker 

(Sophocles has xni 4 § 1, where the word does not occur). 
ya\atcTOTpo<f>ia schol. Eur. Or. 839. 
yaXaxTaSw. met. X07019 Eus. h. e. IV 23 § 8. 
yafiucos. sibyll. VII 5 yafit/cfj? irore tevfia OaXdaaTj? (cf. Hor. 

uxorius amnis). 
yeirovcaaa Syntipas 39 19 Eberhard. 
76/Ltaro? full (y€/io> with Lat. ending) ibid. 91 18. 101 25. cf. 

Tp^aro? (Zeitschr. f. oesterr. Gymn. 1875 341). 
yepSiaxfc * scapi tcavoves yepSiatcol tccu yaprov ro/xoi ' gl. 
ypa/jLarevrfc schol. II. K/31 cod. Par. 2681 (Cramer). 
yopyos active Lightf. on Clem. ep. I 48. 
ypafipaTiari/eq cf. anecd. Cramer IV 311 5 (Cramer). 
ywaucoKpaTrjros schol. Eur. Or. 743, where also -riofiai. 
Saxpvppoia schol. Eur. Or. 788. 

hatcrvKrjOpov Themist. or. 21 253 a (Steph. and L. & S. -pa). 
Sa/JLao-Tucc? schol. Pind. O. xill 89 fin. 
Si =» Germ, sondern, after a negation Aesch. P. Y. 206, 512, 631, 

1075. 
6 Si where the same subject has gone before Hdt. VIII 40. IX 

6. 52. 108. VII 6. Kriiger gr. 11 50, 1, 11. Hdt. 1 17 § 2 Kr. 

So 1; Si ix 110. v/xw Si ix 60 § 2. viii 22. cf. ix 111 § 1. 
Bel it is fated Hdt. IX 109 § 1. IV 79. Kr. ad I 8 § 1. 
Set Lieberkiihn liber das Demosthenische ovSe woWov Set. 

Jahn's Jahrb. Suppl. 19 pp. 140 — 9. 
SexdSvo N. T. Barn. ep. 8 § 3 bis. const, apost VI 14. VIII 4. 

Eus. h. e. Ill 15. 
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Setecnrpwrot ann. inst. 1864 97. 

SiKra. Demokritos in Bekker anecd. 781 has the gen. SiKrara^. 

he^ca an army schol. Aesch. Pers. 918. Miiller fr. hist. gr. iv 195. 

(Oberdick in Zeitschr. f. d. oesterr. Gymnasien 1868 879). 
Si;. BL Heller epist. ad Max. Dunkerum de particulis 17817 et 817 

(Philologus yiii 254—308). 
SiaJcJwv/u to undergird a ship App. b. c. V 91. 
hicucaUo. Plut. placit. philos. ill 14. schol. Ap. Rh. in 1192 rrjv 

8ia/c€/cav/JL€V7)v (£(Avt)p). 
Buucopiaaa const, apost. VIII 19. 
8ia<rr}tc6(o € Suid.' s. v. {Jaordaas. 
Sufyavfia protevangel. Jac. 23 fin. Tischendorf in his n. cites 

8ca<f)avacu. 
Slya/jbos married a second time 'eccl.* Hippol. haer. IX 12 p. 290. 
SvyvcofMoyp schol. Eur. Or. 633. 
SiSacr/caXitcooTciTa adv. Clem. Al. paed. in 8. 
SiOvpov ypafifiarelop a consular diptych Liban. ep. 941. 
Sucpax. Expel this word from Steph. ' leg. cum cod. BodL Roe 

22 f. 536 Sirjparrd (Cramer). 
SUvpTos. Timoth. Gaz. anecd. Cramer IV 264 8 Bucvproi elaiv 

al BaKTpcavai icdfirfKoi (Cramer). 
Si/ioipos. Add to Steph. schol. Ap. Rh. II 524 iv t$> Sifiotpp 

•ri}? irapdivov when the sun has traversed § of the sign Virgin. 

gl. Slfioipov bessim. 
*8i6<T/copov. In the passage of Dionys. Thr. (Bekker anecd. 

783 3) cited by Steph. 'Sidxovov leg. e cod. mus. Brit 51118 

add.' (Cramer). 
Snrapakoyos Choerob. schol. in Theodos. anecd. Cramer IV 414 

10 (Cramer). 
SioraKTucoi)? schol. Eur. Or. 632. 
8i)(6yva>/jLos ib. 890. 

Sixpvoui Jos. bell, iv 6 2. Isid. Pelus. ep. 1 370. 
8n/ri^€o> l eccl.' Clem. ep. I 23. 
&iyfrx%ia ' Byz.' Herm. II mand. 9. 
SoypaToypd<f>o<; inscr. Lesb. in Hermes VII 408. 
8opvTe)(pr)<Ti$ Hes. s. v. ipydvrj. 
SovKrjvdpios Eus. h. e. VII 30 § 8. 
BovXevrpia gloss. Eur. Or. 261 in cod. Monac. 560 (Dind. p. 350). 
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hoxjuafa schol. Ear. Or. 140. 

Sjpoftafa? ibid. 1416. 

Bpoaop IpwTos ard^ovaav Nicet. Choniat. Andronic. 1. 

hvavSpueos corp. inscr. gr. 3979. ann. inst. 1852 156. 

SuaaviSevros Sever. Antioch. in cat. ad S. Joan. ev. cod. CoisL 

23 (6 <fx>ivi,£) rpa^y; iari teal dvdirnjs teal Svaavo&evro? 

(Cramer). 
Swrpcvk schol. Ear. Or. 38, 316. 
BwTfUKwraT(y; Ptolem. geogr. II 3 § 18. 
8&&€icaK(b&<ov scriptor apocryph. pro pontificis tunica talari hya- 

cinthina. Jacobson on Clem. ep. I 55. This is the reading 

of some mss. in the protevang. Jac. 8, but Tischendorf *s text 

has rbv SwSe/caxdScovov. 
r& i^Se/cajrpoifyrfTov Epiphan. de mens, et pond. 4. 
€jepri Heraklit in philosophum. 283. 
eiafLaprvfxcD schol. Eur. Or. 812 p. 212 10. 
ekevo$6imfi ib. 1140. 

Tbuovv 'the Most High' Sanchon. in Eus. praep. 1 10 § 14. 
efifiaxyv anecd. Cramer IV 309 26 en teal rd irapakoya <ttj- 

ji€iowr0cu XP*}> <*>$ T ° £pfta>x vv (Cramer). 
ipfiepipvos schol. Eur. Or. 93 p. 59 2. 
£jAfMov0o\eua> Cramer anecd. Oxon. 111 374. Boissonade anecd. 

nova 220. 
ip4>Ckox<opew Athan. de deer. Nic. 26. 
iy&Kar/pafifiaTOs Ath. 455 b . Dele Setcar/p. Cobet v. 1.* 221. 
Mfiajju*; Theodoret. h. e. v 9. 
cvvaKurxt)uoi DS. XVII 66 p. 597*. 
igdeiSov KoXKupiov Boissonade anecd. nova 370. 
igafjLfjLara rov fiopeiov tt6\ov elevations of the N. pole Hipparch. 

in PtoL 1 geogr. 4. 
i^airavrXkw Hesych. 8. v. eftyirfX] Tjtcevai. 
ifanavrt&D schol. Eur. Or. 1645, where also the act. iviavrtifa. 

For T0C9 tcarexpfiivovs eiriXvaet read t. k. eirikfyei. 
i^vTrooTp€<fx») Socr. h. e. Ill 17 6. 
iwayicvkifa schol. Eur. Or. 1476. 
hravwKkifiavo? schol. Theocr. XIV 64. 
hreytpavk Galen in 673. V 603. Nemes. p. 204 5. 
Arppftcjw? schoL Eur. Or. 809. 
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iirtydfifipevfia schol. Eur. Or. 477. cf. ib. 585 p. 163 6 ov yap 

iiriydfiftpevev avipl av&pa. 
iinirefiirreov Alexand. de fig. 1 (Spengel rhet. Ill 10 18). 
€Tn<rv\\<yyi%onai Theodoret. on Hebr. 4 3. 
erriTOfju/cdi)? Theon Smyrn. 183. 
ipeoTo/A&pacoTrTw/eoavvdero? Syntip. 40 18 Eberh. 
crypt/co? SyncelL an. 215 p. 358. 

irvfioSpw schol. Theokr. id. IX 19 (in neue Jahrbb. XCIII 102). 
evyv<£<TT(o<: schol. Eur. Or. 1393. 
cvoSdrepov TropevOwai Julian, ep. 43. 
evopyrjTos Clem. Al. str. VII p. 842 4. 
€vtt\o€Q) schol. Horn. Od*. f 162 — 4 (cf. Cobet in Mnemosyne 

1873 19). 
TLvaradiavol Sozom. Ill 20 4. 
€irxavhfj<i Polemon in Ath. 436 d . 
evdxrjfia schol. Eur. Or. 814. 

'Efaak a work of Aischrion cited by Tzetz. on Lykophr. 588. 
e^Opa. Lys. fr. 261 Sauppe ryu 'fLpnrehoickiovs eyjipav. 
I^o). exfiv viroyfrlrjp to be suspected Hdt. IX 99 § 2. 
ekavaov ty-iv ib. 102 § 1 )( irXiov ib. 70 § 1. 
Hdt. IX 84 e%€i Si tiva <f>drip Aiovv<ro<f>di>T)<; ddyfrai MapSoviop. 

cf. VIII 94. V 66 KXcurOivT)^ \oyov e^e* n)v Ylvdirjp avar 

irelarai. cf. VII 3. 
Also <f>aTi<; e^€t Tivd. Kriiger on Hdt. V 66. 
iv dwopiy €i X opto Hdt. IX 98 § 1. cf. 37 § 2. VIII 135 § 3. IT 

131 §'l. 
tyeiv eU to refer to. Hdt. vii 143 § 1. IX 43. 
lytaQai epyov only one ex in L. & S. 
iravddvco a bold candidate for public favour, strong in the 

analogy of navdava, XavOdva schol. Eur. Or. 763, 1121. 

The following words, or special exx. of them, are wanting in 
L. and S. but I struck them out of the list on discovering them 
in Stephanus or Sophocles, dftdvavao? and -vavo-cos, dfJporep&s, 
dye\d$, dye\aap,a, dy€\oTpo<f>o^j dypucos, dypda, dryxi/3a<f>fc, 
d$ULTpdv<OTO<t, dhvardyirqTos, dd\io7ra(,<; f cuvt,£i<i, aKaraacxpiaro^, 
dKavyrja-ia, dtctpaioavvq, dtcpovdpia, aXafoyox?, dvd<f>aro<;, dvSpo- 
tc6fA0$, dveirlyapis, dvrLiraXdofuu, 6 direipaoTO*;, dpeutvifa. 
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apfta 0a\daarj<; f applmoTO?, datci&acrros, d<f>i\of;€V€€o, yap.r)Ti/cd>s p 
yapi£opal tivi of the bride, yvco/jLoSorrj^, yvioftopo? lit., Bdeipa 
(cited by L. & S. from Lykophron, though used by Aesch. fr. 
271 Nauck), Ba/CTv\io<f>6po<; t Seaeprcop, Siavodeva, Siacralpo) (lit.), 
Sta^apaKT7]pi^co t Sta^v/tia, St/jLoipialos, SiirXotcapSia, 80**9 mathem., 
Svo-anrico, ivrervfLoyfievoos (dele in Steph. the reference to schol. 
Ap. Rh., and under ivrvird? read I 264 for I 624), ivrennraSm. 
Tavpo7rpoaa>7ro9 (i/ai/9) is not (L. & S.) ' bull-faced, front-de- 
bceuf/ but 'with the figure head of a bull;' so /cpioTrpoarayn-o? 
in the place cited. Under tcvvrjyeTts read Kwrryertj^ for kvptj- 
yivr)<;. Under irapd C I 7 for 'schol. Ap. Rh. 158* read Schafer 
on schol. Ap. Rh. in 158. So under fiokvpa the reference 
should be to Schafer, not to the scholiast ; under Karai/Sans to 
schoL on III 533 (not 553). For evamiw read evavrdco. Under 
vooto? in Od. v 334 read voarov, as it is rightly given s. v. 
CTTifiaiofiai. Under erri B I 1 d read £^ei in Eur. Med. 694 for 
e^6*9. Under ^Xfc ad fin. x^V should be oxytone. The bar- 
barism connection occurs several times, yet under dvdjcXaais the 
true form reflexion. 'At Athens' is given as 'AOqvyaiv, 'at 
Thebes' correctly as Qq/3ri<riv. Under diraipco and other com- 
pounds of cupa> the a of the fut. is marked short ; see Cobet v. I.* 
606 — 7. Jtt6^oj/o9 ' unnatural murder ; ' this interpretation is 
very doubtful ; see Hermann, dpa 2 fin. for ' Soph. Ant. 268 ' 
read 628. 8*1X17 for 'Hdt. 7 176' read (as under oyfria) 7 167. 
em-is in Xen. Cyrop. I 4 23 is followed by ro^ty-wiro?. deXfcri- 
jco9 for ' schol. Eur.' read schol. Eur. Or. Ovyajpoyovo? for Nonn. 
D. '12 74' read 12 47. /ca/codupao? 'to explain 8v<r8vpao<; Eur. 
Or. 1492,' where udvpaoi is the reading of all mss. and edd. 
xaXcos for cftWt read ef ia<r*. Kararpex^ II DCass. LXI 10 is 
cited (after Stephanus) as an example of the construction with 
the dative : Cobet v. l. f 629 by citing the words rwv aw6vra)v 
to5? Swdarai^ Kararpkx^v has exposed this error. kXIpcd II 4 
for 'Soph. Fr.' read 'Soph. Tr/ i.e. Trach. Koipifiov joined with 
Kapa, not with aiSrjpov (in Eur. Or. 966) by Elmsley and all 
later editors. fieraftdWeo II 1 fin. the emendation fieraXaffelv 
(Cobet v. I. 1 572) commends itself, and should probably be 
adopted also in the passage of Plato cited, fierepxofuu IV 2 fin. 
for • Eur. CycL 820 ' read Eur. Cycl. 280. 

JOHN E. B. MAYOR. 
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By way of welcome to Dr Kennedy's Virgil, which in a 
small compass contains a vast amount of teaching suitable 
for students of every age, I have copied out my notes jotted 
down from time to time on the Bucolics and Georgics. Most of 
them trace the influence of Virgil on later Latin writers, and 
may serve as supplements to the collection contributed by 
W. Ribbeck to his brother's edition. Others illustrate the poet's 
language ; a few deal with some of the 'vulgar errors' in natural 
history or magic, which, partly under the sanction of so revered 
a name, remained current in Europe until or after the renais- 
sance. There is pressing need of a Bochartus rediuiuus — of a 
complete account of the mythology as well as the history of 
plants, animals, minerals in antiquity. Sir G. C. Lewis con- 
templated such a work and made some contributions to it in 
Notes and Queries; few Englishmen could have brought wider 
reading to the task. 

Dr Kennedy in his preface speaks of the sortes VergHiamie; 
on these see a book now too much neglected, Hofmanni lexicon 
s.v. sortes, Fabricius-Schaffhausen bibliogr. antiq. 610 — 1, Sir 
T. Browne vulgar errors v 21 § 21, Greg. Tur. hist. Fr. II 37, 
Becker-Marquardt rom. Alterth. iv 112, Du Resnel in minL de 
l'acad. xix 287 seq. Fleury hist. eccl. b. XX c. 45 fin. Burck- 
hardt Kultur der Renaissance 528: In that strange book, the 
life of Lackington the bookseller 53seq. v may be seen the 
Methodist form of the superstition. 



Bucolics. 

Translated by Beattie. [The translations which I notice 
below, are, I think, all collected in the British Poets of Chal- 
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mers. Most of them, no doubt, are worthless, but it is desirable 
to have a complete list in order that a selection may be pub- 
lished. Many scholars would welcome such a book critically 
edited.] 

Eel. 1 1 Ambr. hexaem. ill 31 § 4 quam patulae fagi. 

„ 84 ib. iv 9 § 34 sed iam cauendum ne nobis in sermone 
dies quartus occidat. cadunt enim umbrae maiores de mon- 
tibus, lumen minuitur, umbra cumvlatur. 

II 13 ib. V 22 § 76 quam dulcis etiam in exiguo cicadis 
gutture cantilena, quorum cantibus medio aestu arbusta rum- 
puntur, eo quod magis canorae meridianis caloribus, quo puri- 
orem aerem id temporis attrahunt spiritu, eo cantus resonant 
clariores. Cf. Bas. hexaem. horn. 8 p. 78 b . 

ill 45 Prop, iv = 111 9 14 at Myos exiguum flectit acanthus 
iter. 

„ 64 Catull. LXV 19 missum sponsi furtiuo munere malum. 
Aus. epist. 23 16 — 17 etpudibunda suos malo commisit amoves 
I uirgo nee erubuit tacituro conscia porno. Cf. anth. Pal. VII 406 3. 

IV Translated by Beaumont. Cf. Tillemont mdm. eccL rv 331. 

rv 46 Symm. laud, in Gratian. 9 si mihi nunc altius euagari 
poetico liceret eloquio, totum de nouo saeculo Maronis excursum 
uati similis in tuum nomen exscriberem. dicerem de caelo 
rediisse Iustitiam et ultro uberes fetus iam grauidam 
spondere naturam. nunc mihi in patentibus campis sponte 
seges matura flauesceret, in sentibus uua turgeret, de 
quernis frondibus rorantia mella sudarent. quis haec sub 
te negaret esse credenda, cuius indoles multa iam praestitit et 
adhuc spes plura promisitl et uere 9 si fas est praesagio futura 
conicere y iamdudum aureum saeculum currerent fusa (sic) 
Parcarum. In the old edd. of Tac. Agr. 1 fin. was the reading 
cursaturus tempora. 

iv 58 Theocr. I 3. Hdt. VI 105. anth. Pal. vn 703 2 Bvp<r^ 
6 avpi&v Uavos taov Scva/ci. 

vi translated by Roscommon. 

VI 2 Martian. Capella I § 28 Kopp. 

„ 15 Ruhnken on RutiL Lup. 11 § 7 cuius uenae non san- 
guine sed uino sunt repletae. 

vn 4 anth. Pal. VI 96 2 'AptcdSes afi<f>6r€poi. 



it 
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vii 33 Prud. c. Symm. 1 111 — 4 hie deus e patrio praenobilis 
Hellesponto | ...sinum lactis et haec uotorum liba quotannis 
accipit. 

„ 36 Stat. Th. x 229 cui fetura grcgem pecoroso uere 
nouauit. 

viii anth. Pal. v 205. Lines 17 — 61 are translated by Walsh. 
35 Hor. s. I 5 101. 

80 Zach. Grey on Hudibras II 2 331. Gent. Mag. Sept 
1860 380 sq. Bayle diet. s. v. Cayet n. C. Hard wick's preface to the 
very interesting 'lament of Eleanor Cobham' (Communications 
to Camb. Ant. Soc. I 178—190). Warton-Hazlitt hist. EngL 
poetry 1 260 — 2. See an instance of this superstition from the 
fourteenth century in Fleury XCII 40. 

„ 108 Aus. epist. 24 132 credimus? an qui amant, ipsi 
sibi somnia fingunt? 

IX 29 Sir T. Browne vulgar errors III 25. 

„ 47 dionaei processit caesaris astrvm Aug. doctr. Chr. 
II § 32 sidus, quod appellamus Luciferum, honori et nomini 
Caesaris Bomani dicare conati sunt, et fortasse factum esset aique 
isset in uetustatem, nisi auia eius Venus praeoccupasset hoc 
nominis praedium. 

„ 54 Browne vulgar errors III 8. 

X 50 anth. Pal. VII 406 epitaph on Euphorion. 



Georgics. 

I 9 Aristoph. Cocalus fr. 7. 

„ 17 — 18 Stat. 8. 1 2 18 et de Maenalia uolucer Tegeaticus 
umbra. 

„ 45 Ambr. cited on 299. 

„ 100 Aug. de ordine II § 15 alii autem pii et boni aique 
splendido ingenio praediti, qui neque nos deseri a summo Deo 
possunt in animum inducere et tamen rerum tanta quasi caligine 
atque commixtione turbaii nullum ordinem uident 9 uolentes sibi 
nudari abditissimas cau&as, errores suos saepe etiam carminibus 
conqueruniur. qui si hoc solum interrogent, cur Itali semper 
serenas hiemes orent et item semper Gaetulia nostra misera 
sitiat; quis cis facile respondebit? 
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I 126 Bentl. Hor. s. 11 3 262. 

„ 209 Synes. epigr. 1 5 — 6 (Brunck anal, n 449) 
<r/c€7TT€o rclpea iravra irpfc ivrvya, t»/9 hn Tirav 
pi/era raXavT€V€t teal <pdo<; ipxpfUvotf. 

„ 299 (c£ 45) Ambr. hexaem. rv 4 § 19 impiger depresso 
aratro terram scindit agricola, nudus arat, nudus serit, nudus 
soleferuente tostos aestu in area teritfruges. 

„ 357 QuintiL vni 3 § 47 sensu plerique obscene inteUegere, 
nisi caueris, cupiunt...et ex verbis, quae longissime ab obscenitate 
absunt, occasionem turpitudinis rapere. siquidem Celsus Kaickyufya- 
rov apud Vergilium putat: incipiunt agitata tumescere. 
quod si recipias, nihil loqui tutum est See Rhein. Mus. in 575. 

n 361 — 4 Ambr. hexaem. v 13 § 43 nee uos praeteribo, mergi, 
quibus ab assiduitate mergendi nomen hoc haesit; quomodo saepe 
mergentes aurarum signa coUigitis et praeuidentes tempestatem 
futuram propere medio reuolatis ex aequore et ad litorum 
tuta cum clam ore contenditis. quomodo etiam fulicae refugi* 
entes quam praesenseritis commotionem maris in uado luditis. 
ipsa ardea, quae paludibus inhaerere consneuit, notas deserit 
sedes imbresque formidans supra nubes uolat. 

„ 363 Prop. IV = m 10 6 ponat et in sicco molUter unda 
minas. 

„ 378 Ambr. hexaem. in 1 § 4 ex omni igitur palude, ubi quasi 
ranae ueterem querellam canebant, congregata est fides. 

II 64 Bentl. Hor. c. II 15 5. 

„ 76 77 Symm. laud. Gratiani 6 uirentibus ramis artifex 
rusticandi alienum germen includit, ut noueUa praesegmina 
coagulo libri uuidi inolescant 

„ 94 Sen. ep. 83 § 27 (of the sage) si temptantur pedes, 
lingua non constat: quid est, quare ilium existimes in parte 
sobrium esse, in parte ebriumt 

„ 121 Ambros. hexaem. V 23 § 77 where he is speaking of 
the silkworm ex his foliis mollia ilia Seres depectunt 
uellera, quae ad usus sibi proprios diuites uindicarunt. 

„ 146 Verg. catal. VI 7 8 oomiger haud aries humUis, sed 
maxima taurus | uictima sacratos sparget honors focos. 

,,173 Tertull. apol. 10 SaJturnum itaque, si quantum litterae 
docent, neque Diodorus Graecus aut Thallus neque Cassius 

Journal of Philology, tol. yi. 20 
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Seuerw aut Cornelius Nepos neque idlus commentator eiusmodi 
antiquitctium aliud quam hominem promulgauerunt, si quantum 
rerum argumenta, nusquam inuenio fideliora quam apud ipsam 
Italiam, in qua Saturnus post midtas expeditiones postque Attica 
hospitia consedit, exceptus a Iano uel lane, ut Salii uolunt. mons 
quern incoluerat Baturnius dictus, duitas quam depalauerat Sa- 
turnia usque nunc est, tota denique Italia post Oenotriam 
Saturnia cognominabatur. Cf. id. ad nat. II 12. Schwegler 
rom. Qesch. I 213 n. 5. 

II 212 Philox. gL glarea toto? %£/>cw XiOoISti? airopos iv r<p ff 
r&v yewpyucSv. When Lowe gives us his promised edition of 
the glossaries, we shall learn whether this gloss is due to anti- 
quity or to the renaissance. 

„ 220 cf. Ruhnken on Ov. her. n 90. 

„ 223 Ambr. hexaem. I 8 § 28 etiam nunc palustri uligine 
terra inhorrere consueuit, nee patiens est uomeris, ubi infusus 
terris tmor exundat 

„ 224 Prop, iv = 111 5 5 nee mihi mille xugis Campania 
pinguis aretur. 

„ 242 gl. cola poryoXoyov (Rudorff payoXoyiov) ipyakeiov 
Triearrjpos \rjpov iv ft yewpyitc&v. 

„ 250 VFL VI 174 quam nee dea lassat habendo. 

„ 284 — 7 Quintil. vin 3 § 9 nullusne ergo etiam frugiferis 
adhibendus est decor? quis negatf nam et in ordinem cer- 
taque interualla redigam meas arbores. quid illo quin- 
cunce speciosius, qui in quamcunque partem spec- 
taueris, rectus est? sed protinus in id quoque prodest, 
ut terrae sucum aequaliter trahat 

„ 314 Aug. c. Acad, in 11 § 26 Komenim uideo quomodo 
refeUat Academicus eum qui dicit: 'hoc mihi candidum uideri 
scio; hoc mihi iucunde olere scio; hoc mihi sapere dulciter scio; 
hoc mihi esse frigidum scio. 1 Die potius, utrum per se amarae 
sint oleastri frondes, quas caper tarn pertinaciter appetit. O 
hominem improbum! nonne est caper ipse modestiorf nescio 
quales pecori sint, mihi tamen amarae sunt quid quaeris 
ampliusl Sed estfortasse aliquis etiam hominum, cui non sint 
amarae. Tendisne in molestiam? num quidnam ego amaras 
esse omnibus dixit mihi dixi, et hoc non semper affirmo. quid si 
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enim alias alia causa nunc dulce quidpiam nunc amarum in 
ore sentiatur? 

II 323 — 345 translated by Crashaw. 

,, 325 326 Varr. L L v § 67 Iovis Iuno coniux et is caelum 
haec terra, quae eadem TeUus. Aug. c. D. iv 10 tempus igitur 
volant, qui Saturnum colunt, et rex deorum Iuppiter insinuatur 
natus ex tempore, quid enim indignum dicitur, cum Iuppiter et 
Iuno nati dicuntur ex tempore, si caelum est ille et ilia 
terra, cum facta sint utique caelum et terrat nam hoc quoque 
in libris suis habent eorum docti atque sapientes: neque de fig- 
mentis poeticis sed de philosophorum libris a Vergilio dictum est 
tarn pater.. .descendit, id est in gremium telluris aut 
terrae. 

n 411 Cic. Brut. § 287 orationes autem...ego laudare 
scleo; imitari neque possim, si uelim, nee uelim fortasse, si 
passim. 

„ 437 Theophr. h. pL in 15 § 5. schol. Ap. Eh. n 942. 
Vib. Seq. p. 28 Oberl. All edd. should cite the prov. (appar- 
ently a comic fragment wanting in Meineke) irv£ov e? Ki/- 
rwpop 770769 (Eust II. I 206 p. 88 3). I have found it in 
Cerda, but not in Forbiger. VM. V 106 pallentemque 
Cytoron. Cf. the comm. on Steph. Byz. 

„ 458 seq. translated by Cowley. Ambr. hexaem. in 9 § 41 
diuerso munere fulcit agricolas, quibus Deus, si bona sua 
norint, uniuersa donauit. v 8 § 23 beata est, si bona sua 
nouerit, cum ueritate paupertas. 

„ 462 Ambr. hexaem. in 5 § 23 bene mari plerumque com- 
parator ecclesia, quae primo ingredientis populi agmine totis 
uestibulis undas uomit. Compare Cicero's complaint Att. n 
14 § 2 basilicam habeo, non uillam, frequentia Formianorum 
...sed omitto unlgus: post horam quartam molesti ceteri non 
sunt. 

„ 466 Stat. Ach. 1 307 308 lactea Massagetae ueluti cum 
pocula fuscant | sanguine puniceo uel ebur corrumpitur 
ostro. 

„ 506 Paulin. ep. 36 ad Macarium (bibl. max. patr. VI 225 1 ) 
qui purpura fulgent, qui gemmas (read gemma) bibunt, 
toga fulciuntur palmataque pinguntur. 
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ill 8 Plm. ep. V 8 § 3 diebus ao noctibus cogito, si qua 
me quoque possim tollere humo: id enim uoto meo 
sufficit, illud supra uotum uictorque uirum uolitare per 
ora. 

„ 13 Ov. Pont, iv 8 31 32 nee tibi de Pario statuam, Ger- 
manice, templum | marmore. 

„ 21 Quintil. VIII 3 § 8 sterilem platanum tons&sque myrtos 
quam maritam vlmum et tiberes elects praeoptauerim? § 10 
surgentia in altum cacumina oleae ferro coercebo: in 
orbem se formosius fundet et protinus fr actum ramis pluribus 
feret. 

„ 32 Theophr. char. 21 p. 187 Ast. 

„ 28 Bentl. Hor. s. I 7 28. 

„ 43 Sen. Med. 54 rumpe tarn segnis moras. Plin. ep. 
v 10 = 11 §2proinde aut rumpe iam moras. 

„ 44 Macar. iy 5 (in paroemiogr. n 166 Leutsch) 'EniSavpux: 
Jmros teal 'ILperpia/cd? tcvav iirl r&v a%Uov iiralvov. 

„ 92, Prud. c. Symm. I 96 — 98 aduena quos (deos) profugus 
gignens et equina libido \ intulit Italiae. Tuscis namque ille 
pueUis | primus adhinniuit simulate numine moechus. 

„ 98 proelia ApuL met. n 16 17. 

„ 125 Saluian. gub. D. vn p. 154 (Par. 1684) eorum pecudum, 
qui mariti gregum appellantur. Aus. idyL 13 f. 

„ 186 208 Aus. lud. VII sap. pr. 9 10 nouit equus plausae 
sonitum ceruicis amarej | nouit et intrepidus uerbera 
lenta pati. 

„ 225 Antipater in schol. Ap. Rh. II 89 top akKipuirraTov 
iv rfj dyi\rj ravpop /ilayeaffai Traaats Tai? ftovalv, eripip Be f*fj 
iirtTpiTreip, el p.r) T49 aXXo? Oappnqaa* ti} kavrov. Bwapei dprtarjj 
avrfi t6tc yap fjv KararfcopiaTfrai^ outer* Trkqaidgei at/Tat?. 

„ 251 Apul. apol. 57 f. est quidem Crassus iste summus 
helluo et omnis fumi non imperitus t sed profecto pro studio 
bibendi, quo solo censetur, facilius ad eum Alexandriam uini 
aura quam fumi perueniret. 

„ 283 Ov. her. v 136 quaesiZrunt. 

„ 328 Ambr. hexaem. V 22 § 76 quam dulcis etiam in 
exiguo cicadis gutture cantilena, quarum cantibus medio 
acstu arbusta rumpuntur, eo quod magis canorae meridianu 
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caloribus, quo puriorem aerem id temporis aitrahunt spiritu, eo 
cantus resonant clariores. 

in 337 roscida Martian. CapelL 1 § 14 with Kopp's note. 
„ 347 [QuintiL] decl. 3 § 16 nemo nostrum recusal itinerum 
laborem nee iniustum super arma fascem. 

„ 372 testamentum Galli cuiusdam ciuia Romani in Brans 
fontes iuris ant. Rom. 8 208 nolo autem omne instrumentum 
meurn, quod ad uenandum et aucupandumcuraui, mecum cremari 
cum lanceis...retibus j>Zogri*...formidinibus. Sen. de clem. 
1 12 §5 sic f eras lineae et pinnae clusas continent, easdem 
a tergo eques talis incessat : temptabunt fugam per ipsa, quae 
fugerant, proculcabuntque formidinem. Sen. OecL 758 of 
Actaeon metuit motas zephyris plumas. £ng. 'blancher.' 
„ 405 Tbeophr. char. 21 p. 185 Ast. 

„ 550 Prop. II 1 60 Phoenicis Chiron lumma Phillyrides. 
IV translated by Addison, except the episode of Aristaeus. 
„ 19 Ambr. hexaem. v 21 § 69 ubi fugiens riuus per 
gramina. 

„ 116 — 148 translated by Hamilton. 
„ 153 — 218 quoted by loan. Sarisb. pol. VI 21. 
„ 158 Ambr. hexaem. v 21 § 69 cernas omnes certare de 
munere, alias inuigilare quaerendo uictum. 

„ 159 — 161 ibid. iUic ludus alacris iuuentutis, illic cara- 
pestre exercitium, illic curarum remissio. opus ipsum suaue; 
de Jloribus, de herbis dulcibus fundamina castrorum prima 
ponuntur. quid enim aliud est fauus, nisi quaedam castrorum 
species! 

„ 161 — 164 ibid, quis architectus eas docuit hexagonia ilia 
cellularum indiscreta laterum aequaiitate componere ac 
tenues (tenaces?) inter domorum tecta ceras suspendere, 
stipare mella, et intexta Jloribus horrea nectare quodam 
distendere? 

„ 165 166 ibid, (cernas) alias soUicitam castris adhibere 
custodiam, alias futuros explorare imbres et speculari 
concursus nubium. 

„ 179 anth. Pal. VI 239 5 6 fciip 8* iafwro/eov x<>pov faXe- 

rov, ev Si fi€>uxpov \ vi/crapo? ipTXijaais /tippomvyefc OaXdpas. 

„ 191 — 196 [QuintiL] decl. 13§17praeuidere tempesta- 
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tes nee dubio se caelotradere nee ultra uiciniam nubilo 
tendere. iam si hues iniquior aura rapuit, ad dirigendos in 
destinata cursus modico lapilli pondere librare pennas. 
Philes de anim. propr. 578 — 581. 

iv 197 seq. spontaneous generation of bees Ambr. hexaem. 
V 21 § 67 neque inter se uUo concubitu tniscentur nee libidine 
resoluuntur nee partus quatiuntur doloribus et subito 
maximum filiorum examen emittunt, e foliis et herbis ore 
suo prolem legentes. Aug. gen. ad litt. IX § 18 Creator 
...apibu8 donauity ut sie operentur generationem filiorum, 
quemadmodum cerae speciem liquoremque mellis. Rufin. in 
symb. apost. 11 eol. 350 b Migne apes certe neseire eoniugia 
nee fetus nixibus edere omnibus palam est Saluian. 
gub. D. rv p. 73 (Par. 1684) apes, cum fundamina fauis 
ponunt (Verg. ver. 161), uel cum e f loribus natos legunt, 
qua causa uel tkymum iam nisi studio et cupiditate mellis, 
uel flosculos quosdam nisi futurae sobolis caritate sectanturf 
[Quintil.] decl. 13 § 16 iam primum futuras laudabilis uitae 
dignaprincipia; non illas libido progenerat domitrixque 
omnium animalium Venus ... solas omnium non edunt 
fetus, sed faciunt. This declamation is full of reminiscences 
of the fourth Georgic, and deserves to be compared with it 
in detail. 

„ 210 on the queen (or king) bee see Bas. hexaem. hom. 
VIH 4. 

„ 212 — 218 Ambr. § 71 regem stium summa protectione 
defendunt et perire pro eo pulchrum putant. incolumi 
rege nesciunt mutare iudicium, mentem inflectere: 
amisso f idem seruandi muneris derelinquunt atque ipsae 
sua mella diripiunt. 

„ 225 Veil. II 123 § 3 of Augustus mox cum omnem curam 
fata uincerent, in sua resolutus initia... animam caelestem 
caelo reddidit See Ruhnken ad loc. Burm. on VM. m 380. 
Barth on Claud. 3 cons. Hon. 109. 

„ 237 238 Ambr. hexaem. v 21 § 69 fin. habent tamen spicula 
sua et inter mella fundunt uenenum, si fuerint lacessitae, 
animasque ponunt in uulnere ardors uindictae. 

„ 281—5 Plut. Cleom. 39 § 2 pekirTa* fibr floes, vitfica* 



